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FOOTBALL. 


BY B. P. SHILLABER. 


Sreiagsmmttnn inwpnemmpetneai and its ups and downs, and the game of after-life, 
tn which latter the disproportion of winners is far greater, 


The fields are green, the air is balm, Up from the vale, in noisy glee, 
And jocund is the voice of May, Blent with the wild-birds’ joyous song, 
Singing the Summer’s matin psalin, The schoolboy’s shout ascends to me, 
’Mid opening buds and foliage gay. ; 
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And skipping lightly o’er the ground, 
As though it were indued with life, 
I see the restless football bound, 
Urged by the player's earnest strife. 
Now high in air it boldly springs, 
Now darts along the leve) plain, 
Whilst note of boyish laughter rings 
Through all the scale of fun’s refrain. 


Blest moment of the human span! 
There is no grain of dark alloy 
To mar in youth the gracious plan 
That makes the total of its joy. 


I feel delight yon shout to hear, 
So full of melody and mirth, 

As ceaselessly the stricken sphere 
In airy journeys spurns the earth. 


Now down, now up! with varied luck 

The young contestants strive and strain 
Attesting, by their nerve and pluck, 

That all deserve the goal to gain. 


Yet, as they chase the fickle round, 
The stoutest in their strivings slip, 
While those who watch the timely bound 
The oftenest get the mastership. 


The jolt, the rush, the strife, the meed, 
The straining nerve and eager eye, 
All in prophetic semblance plead— 
Pretiguring the by-and-by. 
They see it not; care weaves no spell 
To knit their brows with anxious thought; 
Like the light ball their feet repel 
The world as yet affects them naught. 


That bound is bound of all their hope, 
That flight the height of all their aim, 
Their only strife to friendly cope, 
Their effort ending with the game, 


There, in the jubilant scene, I see— 
With all its bustle, jolt and din— 
The man-grown world’s epitome, 
The strife and toil—to lose and win, 


Unequal is the exciting race— 
The strong, in eager effort, fall, 
While orafty ones, of slower pace, 

By subtle watching catch the ball. 
And, with the boy’s persistent might, 
May we the manly game pursue: 
The trial’s more than half the fight— 

Success is what we are or do, 


IMPERIAL COLLEGE AT MOSCOW. 


We present, on page 407, a picture of the 
Royal College at Moscow, where the sons of 
the nobility are educated for public service to 
whichever branch they may choose to devote 
themselves. This elegant structure, fronting 
upon a broad, public square, and ornamented 


with select shrubbery, is one of the good © 


fruits of the great fire of 1812, when Napoleon 
was smoked out by the Russians. It is an 
ill wind, it is said, that blows nobody good, 
and so the fire, that swept off three quarters 
of the city, burning, in three days, 7932 
houses, made room for a better style of 
architecture, which was availed of, exhibited 
in the present elegant structures of Moscow, 
like that represented in our engraving, which 
makes it one of the finest cities in the world. 
The rebuilding of Moscow was so actively 
‘pursued, that in the course of nine years, it 
had risen from its ruins in its present style of 
magnificence. The houses are principally of 
brick, the streets are paved with pebbles and 
bordered with foot-paths ; fifteen main streets 
diverge from the centre, terminating at the 
fifteen barriers. It retains more of the Rus- 
sian peculiarities than St. Petersburg, which 
has grown to be a centre of fashion and an 


exponent of European civilization, an¢ there- 


fore the Russians love it. If any one praises 
St. Petersburg to a Russian, he invariably says, 
“You should see Moscow.” The distance 
between Moscow and St. Petersburg is four 
hundred miles, which is made an easy journey 
by railroad. As formerly travelled, it was 
very tedious. 

In the February number of our Magazine, 
we had an illustrated article on the educa- 
tional system of Russia, in which the school 
under notice was alluded to, but its scope 
was confined mostly to the schools of St. 
Petersburg. It is pleasant to note the spirit . 
of a government that tends to the instruction 
of its people, and prosperity and ‘happiness 
are attendants upon the enlightenment of the 
public mind. The progress that Russia has 
made in this direction is most commendable, 
and, though the vastness of the country, and 
the indifference to education proceeding from 
the late condition of serfdom to which the 
poorer classes were subjected, are bars to the 
rapid progress made by more compact na- 
tions, there is a most gratifying report of the 
growth of schools and the spread of education 
in all parts of the vast empire. This must be 
the case where the heads of the nation are 
educated, as at the college under notice. A 
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nobility, refined by the processes observed at 
_ such schools, is like gold refined, and from 
such proceeds an influence which affects 
society to its outer limit. It is the result of 
education. The influence must expand. It 
cannot remain selfishly inactive, but outflow 
for the good of the people. Educate the 
head, and the heart comes in for its share of 
the benefit. The general need is seen, and 
the remedy suggests itself to the enlightened 
mind. 

This imperial university has a library of 
nearly, if not quite, 40,000 volumes. The 
course of instruction includes the moral and 
political sciences, physics, mathematics, med- 
icine and polite literature. Several learned 
. societies are also connected with it. The 
diplomatic, military, legal and clerical digui- 
taries of Russia are the finest educated men 
in the world, and have no superiors, and the 
emperor himself is remarkable for his intelli- 
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gence and liberality. To this school they, 
and through them the nation, have received 
the benefit of the thorough instruction that 
has made them distinguished. The world 
outside of Russia, however, has little benefit 
from the college. It is a Russian institution 
literally, and its graduates are claimed by the 
State. This, indeed, holds true in all the 
Russian schools, the public good holding their 
graduates to service within their own borders. 
The tendency of this is the individualism of 
the Russian, and the exclusion of all approach 
to cosmopolitanism. The Russian is a Rus- 
sian the world over. 

There are many fine palaces of the nobility 
at Moscow, who, though remote from court, 
make a little court of their own, and enjoy 
a pleasant community. The city numbers 
about 250,000 population in summer, and in 
winter, the fashionable season, it receives an 
addition of some 150,000 more. 


INDIA PORTRAITS. 


We present a series of portraits of individ- 
uals representing the Punjaub country, and a 
few words about the country itself may not 
be uninteresting. The name signifies in the 


Persian “ five waters,” and is thus called from 
its position among five great effluents of the 
Indus, that is, Jhelum Chenaub, Ravee, Beas 
and Sutlej, the last named forming the 
eastern border. The Punjaub is in 

the form of a triangle, and forms the 
northwest portion of Hindostan. The 
Himalayas bound it on the north, and 

the Khyber and Soliman ranges on the 

west, For the most part the country 

is an extensive plain, gradually sloping 

to the southwest,in the direction ot 

the five rivers by which it is abundant- 

ly irrigated. The'soil is generally fer- 

tile, the climate hot and dry. The 
population, of about 12,000,000, is com- 

posed of various races, about one-fourth 
holding the Mohammedan faith. The 
Sikhs are the dominant race, though 
forming not more than one-fourth of 

the entire population, living between 

the Jhelum and Ravee. The Sikhs 

are a military and agricultural people, 
brave and hospitable. The language 

of the Punjaub is a jargon of various 
tongues. Education is very general, 

both elemehtary and advanced, in 
which female education is included. 
Before the conquest of the country 

by England, the government was a 

sort of confederation of chiefs, or 


Rajahs, all holding independent sway, 
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and administering the laws in their 

own districts. We give a representa- 

tion of one of the best-looking of them 

on page 408. Before the En. lish 

conquest, they became subject to the 

Maharajab, under whom they were 

feudal chiefs. ‘The present govern- 

ment resembles that existing in the 

other districts of Bengal, and is ad- 

ministered by a Lieutenant Governor, 

subordinate to the Governor General. 

Nothing is taxed but salt. The 

Rajahs for- 

in splendid 

5 state, but 

much of 

their impor- 

tance has 

departed. It was the custom 

formerly, on the death of a 

Rajah, to burn a dozen or 

two of his wives with him, 

according to an ancient rite 

called suttee; but the English 

rule has abolished this now. 

We present, on pages 409 

and 410, two specimens of the 

genus Faqueer, though of 

very different habits and 

pursuits. The term Faqueer 

signifies the “poor man of 

the place,” not, necessarily, 

mean. The first is a pest in 

the villages of the Punjaub, 

NS belonging to the distriet 
_ Lahore, an intolerable 
bond, who represents a class 

of determined and stalwart 

one to each village, 

that, with lute-and voice, not 

the most musical, worry the 

people into giving, and in’ 

this way live. Their cos- 

tume is fanciful, and, with 

their quaint songs and vo- 

luptuous dances, they illus- 

trate Bohemianism in the 

East. They live from hand 

to mouth, and, though ob- 

* jects of detestation, do a 
measure of good, as do our 
organ-grinders, in the at- 

tempt to make the Punjaub- 

ers harmonious. If all at- 


DANCING FAQUEER. tempted as much, the world 
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would be better. The second of the Faqueers 
is of a more respectable character, but still 
with Bohemian tastes and _ tendencies. 
Though a good-humored and pleasant-look- 
ing person, his habits are not sweet—not 
such as one would wish in a bosom friend— 
and his half-shut eyes reveal that spirit of 
indolence peculiar to hot countries. His 
close-shut mouth denotes firmness, and there 
is a shrewd intelligence in the face that makes 
us interested. The above was one of three 
deputies who waited upon Sir H. Hardinge 
after the decisive battle of Sobraon, which 
placed the Punjaub under British rule. Yet 


he is a representative man, whose double is 
met with at every turn. 

The high-caste Hindoo, depicted on next 
page, is the son of a Sikh chief, and the best 
of his class. It is a very pleasant face to look 
upon, almost feminine, and yet the soul of a 
hero and a patriot beams from those large, 
melancholy eyes. He was killed in the de- 
fence of his country. Dress, at least, in Hin- 
dostan, is not the insignia of taste, to judge 
by the present specimen. The severest sim- 
plicity characterizes the external, leaving the 
noble and refined to express themselves in 
feature and bearing. The best distinction 


this, and unmistakable, for “graining does 
not make the oaken door,” and all of dress 
and all of paraphernalia cannot make the base 
appear the true. Blood will tell. 

The Sourmee woman, whose portrait we 
give on page 412, the last of our series, is a na- 
tive of the village of Ronell, in Tiknee, near 
Chamba, in the Alpine Punjaub. This is 
the only place in the Punjaub where. the 
women wear turbans. The figure, though 
that of a woman of the common class, and 
one of the “drawers of water,” if we may 
judge by the water-jar in her hand, is yet of 
much grace and easy dignity. The feet and 

hands are small, and the carriage 
of the head elegant. We are of- 
fended by the ring in her nose; 
but it is no more ridiculous to us, 
probably, than would a chignon 
be to her. Her dress shows an 
entire eschewal of civilized fash- 
ion, but it is arranged, plain and 
simple as it is, with a taste that 
reveals every beauty of “the hu- 
man form divine.” The women 
are described as being shapely 
and attractive. 

The principal cities of the Pun- 
jaub are celebrated for the manu- 
facture or sale of those elegant 
fabrics, including those of Cash- 
mere, that enrich our own com- 
merce. Shawls, silks, thibets, the 
product of the most delicate 
looms, or the more patient indus- 
try of skillful fingers, crowd the 
marts, and our own people, so 
many thousand miles away, enjoy 
the luxuries denied to those who 
make them. How exquisite they 
are; and how far behind them, in 
color, texture and fabric are the 
products of our civilization! 

The Punjaub was the scene of Alexander 
the Great’s oriental conquests. At the be- 
ginning of the tenth century it was overrun 
by Mohammed of Ghuznee, “the destroyer,” 
subsequently it was conquered by the 
Affghans, and in 1526 by Baber, the Mogul 
conqueror. Under the late Runjeet Singh, 
che power and boundaries of the kingdom 
were greatly extended, but on his death, in 
1839, the country became the scene of 
anarchy. In 1845 the Sikhs invaded the 
British territories, which led to their defeat 
and submission in 1846. In 1849 the country 
was formally annexed to British India. 
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‘An interesting boox on the Punjaub, and 
India in general, was published in 1860 by 
Ticknor & Fields; the correspondence of 
Major W.S. R. Hodson, B. A., who took a 
conspicuous part in the war with the Sepoys. 
We make a few selections here and there, 
almost at random. Of the “ hot winds,” he says: 

“Do you remember ever holding your face 
over a stove when it was full of fire? and the 
rush of hot air which choked you? Well, 
something of that sort, of vast volume and 
momentum, blowing what they call at sea 
‘half a gale of wind,’ comes quietly up, 
at first behind a wall of dust, and then with a 
roar bursts upon you, scorch- 
ing you, and shrivelling you up 
as if you were ‘ a rose that was 
plucked.’ It feels as if an in- 
visible, colorless flame was 
playing over your face and 
limbs, Scorching without burn- 
ing you, and making your skin 
and hair crackle and stiffen 
until you are covered with 
‘crackling, like a hot roast 
pig. This goes on day after 
day, from about eight or nine 
o'clock in the morning till sun- 
set; and, accompanied with 
the full power of the blazing 
sun of India, produces an 
amount of heat and dryness 
almost inconceivable. The 
only resource is to get behind 
a tatta (or wet grass mat), 
hung up at one of the doors of 
the tent, and to lie on the 
ground with as little motion as 
possible, and endeavor to sleep 
or read it out.” 

“At the age at which officers 
become colonels and majors, 
not one in fifty is able to stand 
the wear and tear of Indian service. They 
become still more worn in mind than in body. 
All elasticity is gone; all energy and enter- 
prise worn out; they become, after a fort- 
night’s campaign, a burden to themselves, an 
annoyance to those under them, and a terror 
to every one but the enemy! The officer who 
commanded the cavalry brigade which so dis- 
graced the service at Chillianwalla, was not 
able to mount a horse without the assistance 
of twomen. A brigadier of infantry, under 
whom I served during the three most critical 
days of the late war, could not see his regi- 
ment, when I led his horse by the bridle, 
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until its nose touched the bayonets; and even 
then he said, faintly, ‘Pray which way are 
the men facing, Mr. Hodson? This is no 
exaggeration, I assure you.” 

Of the women of Leh, he says, “We met 
a lady the other day, in the midst of the 
very wildest of glens, and almost as wild 
weather. She is a young and very pretty 


creature, gifted withthe most indomitable 
energy and endurance (except as regards her 
husband, whom she can’t endure, and there- 
fore travels alone). But conceive, that for 
the last three months she has been making 
ler way on pony-back across a country which 


A HIGH CASTE HINDOO. 


few men would like to traverse, over the most 
formidable passes, the deepest and rapidest 
rivers, and wildest deserts in Asia. For 
twenty days she was in the extreme wilds 
of Thibet, without ever seeing a human habi- 
tation; making such long day’s journeys as 
often to be without food or bedding, travers- 
ing passes from sixteen to eighteen thousand 
feet above the sea, where you can hardly 
breathe without pain; enduring pain, sick- 
ness, and every other mortal ill, yet persever- 
ing still! Poor creature! she is dying, I fear. 
It is evident that she is in a deep consump- 
tion, created by a terrible fall she had down a 
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_ precipice, at the commencement of her jour- supplied her with warm stockings and shoes, 
ney. Well, one day we met her between this water, towels, brushes, etc., and made her 
place and Cashmere. She was sixteen or comfortable, and then we sat down to dinner; 
twenty miles from her tents, and the rainand and a pleasanter evening I never spent. She 


SOURMEE WOMAN OF THE ALPINE PUNJAUB. 


was as gay as a lark, and 
poured out stores of informa- 
tion and anecdotes, and re- 
counted her adventures in the 
‘spiritedest’ manner. After 
an early breakfast the next 
morning, I put her on her 
pony, and she went on her 
way, and we saw her no more, 

“The women, unlike other 
Asiatics whom I have seen, go 
about the streets openly, as in 
civilized countries; but they 
are an ugly race, and withal 
dirty to an absolutely unparal- 
leled extent. They wear no 
head-dress, but plait their 
masses of black hair into sun- 
dry tails half-way down their 
backs. Covering the division 
of the hair from the forehead 
back and down the shoulders, 
is a narrow leathern strap, 
universally adorned with rough 
turquoises, and bits of gold or 
silver. The old Ranee whom 


‘we called upon had on this 


strap (in her case a broader 
one, abuut three fingers wide) 
156 large turquoises, worth 
some hundreds of pounds. 
Over their ears they wear flaps 


_ of fur which project forward 


with precisely the effect of 
blinkers on a horse.” 

“ The climate is delightful; it 
never rains; the sky is blue to 


a fault, and snow only falls 


sparingly in winter, though 


~ the climate is cold, being 10,000 


feet (they say) above the sea. 


{| In boiling water the thermom- 


eter was only 188°. I never 
felt a more exhilarating air. 
One quiet week quite set me 
up, and I have been better 
ever since. The Llamas or 
monks, with their red cardi- 


* nal’s hats and crimson robes, 


darkness were coming on apace; the ther- look very imposing and monastic, quite a 
mometer down below fifty degrees. So we travesty of the regular clergy, and they blow 
persuaded her to stop at our encampment. I just such trumpets as Fame does on monu- 
gave her my tent and cot, acted lady’s maid, ments in country churches.” 
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Mother of Hermes! Goddess-month of mirth, 

Of love and hope! we welcome thee,sweet May ! 
The floral sylphs kept vigil at thy birth, 

And hymned thy praises on thy natal day. 
As Venus rising from hoar Ocean’s spray, 

To bless the world, e’en so thy beauties rise, 
Blooming and bright from April’s tearful sway, 

Gladdening the earth, and ‘lumining the 

_ Skies, 
Ah! well indeed may bloom the grove and dale, 
To greet thee and thy minstrel-nightingale. 


He harbingers thy coming, and the flowers 
Open their breasts to drink his nectar song. 
Mute are the meaner birds of Beauty’s bowers, 
While he, the glory of the feathered throng, 

Pours out his soul of melody. O, sweet 
To hear his love-notes in the morning fair! 
Or dewy eve, when whispering lovers meet 
In rural lanes, perfumed by white-thorn rare, 
O, may thy blessings prove without alloy, 
Sweet May! fair month of Nature’s teeming: ' 
joy. 
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KENILWORTH CASTLE. 


We present, on pages 414 and 415, sketches 
of the Castle of Kenilworth, once one of the 
proudest and strongest structures in England, 
but now, alas for Time! a magnificent ruin, in 
whose very decay is grandeur. The town of 
Kenilworth, in which the castle is situated, is 
about four miles and a half from Warwick, on 
a branch of the North Western Railroad. The 
ruins area part of the Clarendon estate, to 
which family they were presented by Charles 
Il. Cromwell had a specially destructive gift, 
and had sacked and dismantled it previously, 


fitting his rank and her position, his royal 
mistress the queen. 

It is upon this visit that Sir Walter Scott 
has based one of his most charming stories, 
blending the truthful and the fanciful in such 
nice combination that it is hard for one to 
disconnect them. Doubtless his description 
of the castle as seen at that day is as near 
correct, as can well be: ° 

“The outer wall of this splendid and gigan- 
tic structure enclosed seven acres, a part of 
which was occupied by extensive stables, and 


LEICESTER’S AND C4SAR’S TOWERS, OF KENILWORTH CASTLE. 


as a formidable royal defence. Kenilworth is 
said to have been named after the Mercian 
King Kenelph, a voucher for its great an- 
tiquity. It was a royal palace, much of the 
time, from the beginning, though this begin- 
ning is lost in the dust of years. The first 
accounts of Kenilworth date from the time of 
Henry L., seven centuries ago. It continued 
to belong to the crown, till, in 1563, Queen 
Elizabeth presented it to her favorite, the Earl 
of Leicester, by whom it was greatly improv- 
ed. He spent on the castle and park £60,000, 
and here, in the summer of 1575, he enter- 
tained, with all the pomp and majesty be- 


by a pleasure-garden with its trim arbors and 
parterres, and the rest formed the large base 
court, or outer yard, of the castle. The lordly 
structure itself, which rose near the centre of 
this spacious enclosure, was composed of a 
huge pile of magnificent castellated buildings, 
apparently of different ages, surrounding an 
inner court, and bearing, in the names at- 
tached to each portion of the magnificent 
mass, and in the armorial bearings with 
which each was blazoned, the emblems of 
mighty chiefs who had long passed away. A 
large and massive keep, which formed the 
citadel of the castle, was of uncertain though 
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great antiquity. It bore the name of Cesar, 
perhaps from its resemblance to that in the 
Tower of London, so called. Some antiquaries 
ascribed its foundation to the time of Kenelph, 
from whom the castle had its name—a Saxon 
king of Mercia—and others to an early era— 
after the Norman conquest. On the exterior 
walls frowned the scutcheon of the Clintons, 
by whom they were founded in the time of 
Henry L, and of the yet more redoubted 
Simon de Montfort, by whom, during the 
Barons’ wars, Kenilworth was long held out 
against Henry III. Here Mortimer, Earl of 
March, famous alike for his rise and his fall, 
had onte gayly revelled, while his dethroned 
sovereign, Edward IL., languished in its dun- 
geons. Old John of Gaunt, 
‘time-honored Lancaster, had 

widely extended the castle, 

erecting that noble and massive. § 

pile which yet bears the name 
of Lancaster’s Buildings; and 
Leicester himself had outdone 
the former possessors, princely 
and powerful as they were, by 
erecting another immense struc- 
ture, which now lies crushed 
under its own ruin, the monu- 
ment of its owner’s ambition. 
The external wall of this royal 
castle was, on the south and 
west sides, adorned and defend- 
ed by. a lake, partly artificial, 
across which Leicester had con- 
structed a stately bridge, that 
Elizabeth might enter the castle 
by a path hitherto untrodden, 
instead of the usual entrance to 
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was, and to impress on the musing visitor the 
transitory value of human possessions, and 
the happiness of those who enjoy a humble 
lot in virtuous content.” 

Thus Scott saw it, with his historical and 
antiquarian vision opened, to whom the ruins 
became instinct with reminders of former 
glories, and its courts peopled with the spirit 
of the past—before whom all the clouds of 
distance were removed, and to whom the 
ancient splendors-of the scene were as palpa- 
ble and real as though immediately enacted. 
Few who now visit the ruins of the castle can 
help asking themselves what those noble walls 
have seen, what they have enclosed, and what 
they have resisted; and many are the secrets 


the northward, over which he © 
had erected a gate-house, or 

barbican, which sstill exists, 

and is equal in extent and superior in archi- 
tecture to the baronial castle of many a 
northern chief. Beyond the lake lay an ex- 
tensive chase, full of red deer, fallow deer, 
roes, and every species of game, and abound- 
ing with lofty trees, from amongst which the 
extensive front and massive towers of the 
castle were seen to rise in majesty and beauty. 
We cannot but add, that of this lordly palace, 
where princes feasted and heroes fought, now 
in the bloody earnest of storm and siege, and 
now in the games of chivalry where beauty 
dealt the prize which valor won, all is now 
desolate. The bed of the lake is but a rushy 
Swamp, and the massive ruins of the castle 
only serve to show what their splendor once 


which they have kept but too well; for there 
have been mysteries which shall never be dis- 
closed, and the beginning of mariy a story has 
found there an end, known but to very few 
besides the victim himself! 

But, setting aside that which tradition 
darkly hints at, the broad page of authentic 
history unfolds much of the deepest interest 
to those who gaze on those massive walls; 
and while the solid masonry of Czesar’s tower 
invokes a feeling of reverence, the higher 
grace of Lancaster’s building—whose endur- 
ance proves its strength—forms a midway 
step between the sternness of the earlier 
period and the now perishing and crumbling 
structure of the Earl of Leicester, the latest 
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built, yet doomed to earliest decay. ‘There is 
a wonderful majesty about the most ancient 
part of the castle—that called Cesar’s tower— 
and the perfect plainness and rigidity of the 
architecture would almost authorize the be- 
lief, which some entertain, that it dates from 
the time of the Romans. It is built of the 
rich red-colored stone of the country, and the 
lines of the stone-work are now almost as 
sharp and clear as if newly hewn; the depth 
of the windows shows the thickness of the 
walls, which cannot be otherwise examined, 
as there are now no means of getting into the 
interior of this part, though it appears to be 
more than a shell; and imagination is free to 
people its deep dungeons with forgotten skele- 
tons, and rust-worn fetters. This lies to the 
north, and facing the west rises the most 
beautiful part of all—Lancaster’s buildings— 
of which much remains; though far less 
grand and gloomy than Cesar’s tower, it 
speaks of strength, for its walls have stood 
the storms of five hundred years, and yet the 
tall windows of the banqueting-hall remain 
standing out against the western sky, while 
parts of their original graceful tracery form 
dark lines against the sunset. This hall was 
eighty-six feet long and forty-five wide. On 
the south are more picturesque walls, of the 
same red stone, worn in places to a rich yel- 
low, and supported on the outside with grace- 
ful buttresses, and decorated with some 
carved stone-work. In the inner side of this 
range of the building, is a ruined oratory, 
probably circular when in its perfect state, 
and now clothed inside and out with the 
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thickest ivy, whose stem is so large that at 
first sight it might be taken for a pillar of the 
building. On the southeast, lie Leicester's 
buildings, plain in style, and, in the stone 
moullions of its windows, which are unfortu- 
nately fast giving way and crumbling to ruin, 

‘adhering to the picturesque taste of the 
Elizabethan age in which they were erected. 
To the north stands the gate-house, con- 
structed at the same time by the Earl of 
Leicester, and forming the principal, if not 
the only entrance, through the castle walls, 
which surrounded a space of about six acres, 
and were guarded at intervals by towers, two 
of which were also built by Leicester, ‘at the 
end of the tilt-yard, and were called the 
Battery tower, and Mortimer’s tower. Beyond 
them, southwards, stretched the tilt-yard, the 
scene of many brilliant tournaments; and, in 
the Battery tower, sat the ladies to see them, 
“all clad in silken mantles.” On the west of 
this tilt-yard, and south of the castle, lay “the 
pool,” or lake; while’ on the northern side, 
but within the walls lay the Pleasaunce. 
Our prints give two views of the ruins—the 
first conveying an adequate idea of the former 
grandeur of the structure, the second, from 
another point, revealing the desolations of 
time. In the first, the ivy throws over the 
ruin its mantle of delicate green, as if lovingly 
shielding it from the storms, the other is a 
cold and unfriended picture of dreariness, 
representing the indifference of to-day’s re- 
gard that sees in the relic but so much terri- 
tory unimproved, 


CANSO LIGHT, 


Canso Light, represented on page 417, is 
situated on Cranberry Island, the eastern ex- 
tremity of Nova Scotia. It is 86 feet high, 
and contains two brilliant fixed lights. Cape 
Canso, or St. Andrew’s Island, is one of the 
three composing Nova Scotia. It is low and 
covered with stunted fir trees. The coast 
scenery of Nova Scotia is quite remarkable. 
A broad belt of high, unbroken land extends 
along the Atlantic shores from Cape Canso to 
Cape Sable. From Briar’s Island, at the ex- 
tremity of Digby Neck, to Cape Slipt and 
Blomidon, a distance of 130 miles along the 
Bay of Fundy, extends a ridge of mural preci- 
pices, in many places presenting overhanging 
masses of trap rocks from 100 to 600 feet high. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


These frowning crags and the dense fir forests 
are the first objects that meet the mariner’s 
eye as he crosses the Bay of Fundy, and 
their height serves to protect the interior 
from the dense and driving fogs of the bay. 
The lighthouse is on a bold promontory 
upon the Atlantic side, and its beams are 
thrown wide over the waters, giving a wel- 
come to the returning mariner. The scene of 
our engraving is beautiful and placid, the 
storm-winds have sunk to their caves, and 
the sea is as tranquil asa sammer lake. There 
is no sight more cheerfully and hopefully sug- 
gestive than the lighthouse. It tells of fore- 
warned danger, of constancy, of security. 
There is a loving watchfulness in its gleam 
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and an assurance of safety. Moore compares 
its beams to hope, 


“ That star on life’s tremulous ocean;” 


and in storm and calm, turning its never- 
varying light towards the sea, it yields a noble 
hint of fidelity to duty that could be adopted 
as a guide of life to lead to the haven of hap- 
piness. “Let your light so shine before men 
that others may see your good works and 
glorify your Father which is in heaven.” The 
text is beautifully applicable to the moral 
suggestion of the lighthouse. 

Nova Scotia is distinguished for the deep 
indentations of its coasts; and its harbors, 
for number, capacity and safety, are unpar- 
alleled. Between Halifax and Cape Canso, a 
distance of alittle over one hundred miles, 
there are twelve ports capable of receiving 
ships of the line, and fourteen large enough 
for merchantmen. One third of the interior 
~ is occupied by lakes. The surface is undula- 
ting; the climate is one of moderate extremes. 
The most remarkable body of water in Nova 
Scotia is Mines Bay, the eastern arm of the 
Bay of Fundy, penetrating sixty miles inland 
and terminating on Cobequid Bay. The tides 
here rush in with great impetuosity, and form 
what is called the bore. At the equinoxes, 
they have been known to rise from sixty to 
seventy feet, a phenomenon wonderful to 
those strangers to the scene. On the south 
shore and on the Gulf of St. Lawrence the 
tide rises not more than six feet. Several ex- 
tensive and beautiful grottoes are to be found 
- on different parts of the coast. 

Nova Scotia was first visited by the Cabots 
in 1497, but was not colonized by Europeans 
till 1604, when De Monts, a Frenchman and 
his followers, attempted ‘it for eight years 
without success. They were finally expelled 
by the British colonists of Virginia, who 
claimed the territory by right of Cabot’s dis- 
covery. In 1621, Sir William Alexander ob- 
tained from James II. the right to cultivate 
and colonize. He began in 1623, but there 
were so many foreign adventurers in all the 
desirable places that the attempted settlement 
was abandoned. In 1654, Cromwell sent out 
an armed force and took possession, but the 
territory was ceded to France, by the treaty 
of Buda, in 1667. The English, however, 
with their natural cupidity, craved the 
property, and made attacks upon the French 
colonists, and, ravaging their settlements and 
contriving to harass them, the French courage 
gave out, and the colony was ceded back 
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again to England. The population of Nova 
Scotia is now chiefly composed of the de- 
scendants of the English, Irish and the Scotch, 
The western and midland counties are prin- 
cipally occupied by the descendants of the 
loyalists, who, like Barrington, left their 
country for their country’s good. 

_ The cod and haddock fisheries are actively 
prosecuted along the south coast, and mack- 
erel and herring are also taken in great 
quantities. The fisheries are almost entirely 
depended on for support on the south coast, 
agriculture and manufactures belonging more 
particularly to the west. Salmon fishing was 
once a prolific source of revenue, but the 
erection of saw-mills on the streams has 
driven the fish to other haunts. Saw-mills, 
indeed, have enough to do, as it is estimated 
there are 7,000,000 acres of land covered with 
primeval forests. Several attempts have been 
made to prosecute the whale and seal 
fisheries, but they met with but poor success, 

The agricultural resources of Nova Scotia 
are extensive, though its grain crop is insuffi- 
cient to supply its people with bread. It has 
therefore depended upon the United States 
and Canada for flour, in exchange for its lum- 
ber and coarser articles of cultivation. The 
refusal by our government to renew the re- 
ciprocal treaty, under which for years a trade 
was conducted of great benefit to the United 
States and Noya Scotia, was a wrong step, the 
result of a feeling of pique at the hostile atti- 
tude assumed towards us by the colony during 
the late rebellion, and injurious to both 
parties. Territories so near together have 
many interests in common, and these com- 
mercial cords were drawing the two lands 
together in a spirit of permanent harmony. 
It was wrong to sunder them. But the at- 
traction exists and the ties may be resumed. 
The discovery of gold mines near Halifax has 
added to the business prosperity of the place, 
and has attracted many emigrants with the 
hope of fortune. The success, has, we be- 
lieve, been but partial. 

It will thus be perceived that this light of 
Canso has shed its beams over other parts of 
the State of which it forms a part, and there 
is much more to which they might penetrate, 
but itself is the main feature in the picture, 
and we touch only briefly upon aught else be- 
yond it. When we get possession of Nova 
Scotia, by purchase or otherwise, and our flag 
floats from Citadel Hill, in Halifax, then we 
will devote space to a more elaborate notice 
of the acquisition. 
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PARLOR MAGIC. 


HAT MEASUREMENT. 

Very few people are aware of the height of 
the crown of a stove-pipe hat. A good deal 
of fun may be created by testing it in this 
way. Aska person to point out on a wall, 
with a cane, about what he supposes to be 
the height of an ordinary hat, and he will 
place the cane usually at about a foot from 
the ground. You then place a hat under it, 
and to his surprise he finds that the space 
indicated is more than double the height ef 
the hat. This is intended to prove how de- 
ceptive is the eye in certain cases, and will be 
the means of causing the young to hesitate 
and consider before rendering an opinion, in 
case it is asked by their parents or elders. 
The“ Parlor Magic,” which we have published, 
has found favor with our young friends. 


ENTRANCE TO RIO JANEIRO. 


All who have written about Brazil describe 
the beauty of its ceast, its picturesque effects, 
without the grandeur which distinguishes the 
countries on the westerly side of the conti- 
nent, that are more mountainous. Two 
hundred miles m the coast, betwixt Rio and 
Santoo, is thus depicted by Codman: 

“The meadows from the border of the sea 
stretch back on a level for ten or fifteen miles, 
and then there is an abrupt, sometimes al- 
most perpendicular, rise to a height of three 
thousand feet, to what is called the ‘Serra.’ 
This level attained, the generally very even 
country is sometimes varied by little hills and 
valleys, never rising nor descending many 
feet, until it reaches the base of the Andes, 
on the western side of the continent. Rivers 
flow sluggishly along this vast prairie—rivers 
that could be navigated by steamers, if they, 
like salmon, could jump up thither from the 
ocean. Little do those lazy streams imagine 
what is before them, till, rolling along to the 
very brink of the Serra, they take their tre- 
mendous leap; and, spreading themselves 
now into broad cascades, then into silver 
threads, and often into scarcely more than 
misty vapor, they tumble and dance over 
rocks, and half float in the air, till they find 
their level on the plains below, and there, 
gathering their scattered waters again, be- 
come rivers once more, and, as such, surrender 


themselves to the ocean.” At the entranee 
of the harbor of Rio is the wonderful Sugar- 
Loaf rock, that rears its bold and verdureless 
peak high above its associate scenery, from its 
isolation filling the one who sees it for the 
first time with pleasurable and sublime emo- 
tions. Our engraving, on next page, gives an 
excellent view of it. It stands, like a gigantie 
sentinel, guarding the approach to the city, and 
is seen a long distance at sea. The defenceof 
the harbor is a castle, situated on a low point 
of land, that commands every inch of its ap- 
proach, and a fort on the opposite side. The 
bay or inlet is seventeen miles in length and 
eleven in the extreme width, forming one of 
the noblest harbors in the world. It contains 
many small islands, and the whole scenery of 
the shores is exceedingly picturesque and 
beautiful. It possesses natural advantages 
that fit it for concentrating the commerce of 
all nations. 

The vegetation is lavishly luxurious. The 
trees bend with the most luscious fruits, gay 
plumaged birds sport and sing in the branches, 
the climate is delightful, tempered by the 
northeasterly trades, and he who approaches 
Rio Janeiro for the first time, fancies himself 
in paradise, so beautiful is the picture, 
There are such glimpses of white-walled 
cottages embowered in green trees, with 
broad piazzas and jalousies to favor all cooling 
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influences, the sun glowing from bright leaf 
and tinted flower, and all nature wearing the 
dreaminess of tropical luxuriance, that one 
loses himself in admiration. The tall and 
graceful cabbage-palm and cocoanut trees, 


with broad fields of the plantain waving their 
condor-like wings in the breeze, the dense 
and dark tamarind, the light and delicate 
gteen of the sugar cane and coffee, all combine 
to make a scene of tropical magnificence that 


is unequalled, Captain Colman speaks of his 
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entrance to the harbor, passing “under the 
high headland of Cape Frio as the day broke, 


throwing its sunlight upon the naked peak of 
the Sugar-Loaf, the square tower of the 


Gaira, the crested Corcovado, the pinnacles of 


Tipica, and all the fa- 
miliar mountain faces 
which stand there the 
sentinels of ages, look- 
ing down upon the 
loveliest expanse of 
water in the world— 
the bay of Rio de Ja- 
neiro!” Our engraving 
represents an Ameri- 
can man-of-war enter- 
ing the harbor before 
the trade-wind, with 
sails all set to her 
studding-sails,her main 
courses hauled up, per- 
haps for a pilot, and a 
_ gallant sight she makes 
with her spread of can- 
vas. She moves on an 
even keel, her jib shak- 
ing in uselessness be- 
hind the bellying sails. 
There is no more beau- 
tiful object in the 
world than aship under 
full canvas, and this 
sight is most enjoyed 
in the trades where 
the wind for months is 
from the same quarter, 
making a lazy period 
for the sailors, who are 
saved from the labor of 
making sail. At the 
stern of our ship is 
what appears to be a 
huge bird just rising 
from the water. This 
is one of those vessels 
peculiar to the Brazil 
coast, employed for 
fishing, made of logs 
. lashed together and 
carrying lateen sails. 
Captain Codman calls 
them “catamarans.” He describes them as 
being in great numbers off Cape St. Roque. 
They go many miles at sea in quest of fish, 
and their crews are daring and powerful 
men, but shy, avoiding vessels, from a natural 
distrust. Je 
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SO AS BY FIRE. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 


CHAPTER IX. 


TIDINGS. 


THE winter months wore themselves away 
and melted into spring, and with their snows 
the Northern armies began to move. In 
April Major Winfield was with the army 
before Yorktown, swearing at McClellan's 
delay. 

“We had better be jingling our spurs on 
the hotel steps at Washington than down 
here digging pits for ourselves to fall into,” the 
impatient officer said. 

But if there was no fighting, there was 
" plenty of time for letter-writing, and twice a 
week Leda Stanley’s rosy lips pressed a new 
missive. 

Colonel Burkmar was with Banks in the 
valley of the Rappahannock, and he also 
found time to keep his lady at home apprised 
- of their movements, 

Helen Jameson seldom spoke of these 
weekly letters, and never showed them, but 
the whole household knew when they came, 
and her mother would look wistfully at her, 
and for the rest of the day be cheerful or sad, 
according to the expression of her daughter's 
countenance. 

“TI wish mother wouldn’t watch me so,” 
Helen said, one day to Cora, speaking almost 
angrily. “Idon’t dare be sober an instant 
lest she should think that something is the 
matter.” 

“It is natural that a mother should be 
careful of her daughter,” Cora replied, coldly, 
leaning from the window to look into the 
street, and tearing off with a shaking hand 
sprays of the woodbine leaves that danced 
about the sash. The feverish red in her 
cheeks hides their thinness; but there are 
times when this color drops out of her face, 
and then there is something startling in Cora 
Ware’s look. As she leans out now into the 
June morning her face is white and wild with 
an unspeakable misery, and the hands that 
cling to the window-sill are cold and trem- 
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bling. It seemed as though she were about, 
to cry out, or were trying to restrain a cry 
with that pressure of teeth on a bloodless and 
quivering lip. 

Helen was silenced for a moment. She 
had taken many steps like this towards confi- 
dence with her friend, and had always met 
with a rebuff. But her girlish desire to talk 
and make a confidant was too strong to be 
easily checked. She took a few stitches in 
the soldier’s housewife she was making, and 
then sighed out: 

“I wish I knew where Colonel Burkmar is 
this morning.” 

Cora gave a little start. 

“Helen, Vasari is coming up street, and is 
sure to call here. Please go down to see him 
and excuse me. I am not f the vein.” 

“TI don’t like to,” Helen said, hesitatingly, 
and glancing back, Cora saw that a warm 
blush had chased the anxiety from the girl’s 
face, and that she was blundering with her 
work, scarcely aware what her nervous fingers 
touched. 

“But you must go, Helen. I don’t see why 
you should care. You are doing nothing. 
Perhaps—” with a faint touch of bitterness— 
“he may cheer you up a little.” 

Helen waited, fussed over her work, looked 
in the glass, and finally went down stairs, As 
soon as she was gone, Cora Ware started up 
and began to pace the room with irregular 
steps. 

“T hate that girl!” she muttered, with 
shuddering emphasis. “Ifshe loved him she 
could not speak of his danger nor suffer any 
one else to speak of it. She does it to flaunt 
her happiness in my face.” 

She choked in uttering the words, and put 
up her hand to tear away the band of ribbon 
about her throat, flinging it behind her. 
Grief, and loss, and changes, the daily need 
and fret of a life that was kindly guarded in- 
deed, but where the kindness seemed 
measured and cold to this impassioned nature, 
the constant struggle to keep down feelings 
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which she would not own even to herself, 
fears, pangs, the bitterness of jealousy, all 
pent and rankling in that heart, had so worn 
upon the girl that in their outbreak she was 
frightened at herself. For one minute the 
causes of her suffering were forgotten in the 
possible consequences. 

“I shall die, or go crazy!” she thought, 
standing with clenched hands, striving to 
* curb the wild pulses that leaped through her 

veins, to soothe the nerves that were growing 
rigid as wires. 

She had wished to be alone; now she was 
glad to hear Helen’s step coming ‘up the 
stairs. 

“God help me! I don’t dare to be alone!” 
she muttered, going to the window again to 
hide her face. 

“ Cora,” said Helen, at the door, “I do wish 
you'd come down to see Vasari. He doesn’t 
eare anything about seeing me, and I want to 
go out with mother.” 

’ Cora looked round quickly, struck by some- 
thing in the girl’s voice, and caught Helen’s 
eyes full of tears, and her cheeks glowing with 
the blush of wounded feeling. 

“She loves Vasari!” she thought, with a 
thrill half of scornful anger, half of delight. 

“Did he say he didn’t wish to see you?” 
she asked, with a light laugh, the color rising 
to her face. 

Helen was standing before the glass that 

gave back the reflection of a face at this mo- 
ment brilliantly beautiful, with color in the 
cheeks, a quick sparkling in the eyes, and the 
glistening frame of golden-flaxen hair, which 
she had loosed and tossed down about her 
Shoulders. She gave the long locks an angry 
twist as she replied: 
_ “He says so by his actions, if not by words ; 
and I don’t feel at all disposed to endure the 
humiliation of trying to play the agreeable to 
a gentleman who doesn’t hear half I say.” 

Cora went down stairs, and, scarcely aware 
of what she did, met the Italian with unusual 
warmth. She had been studiously avoiding 
him of late, and in spite of his endeavors to 
the contrary, had not once been alone with 
him since that evening a year before when we 
saw the two in Mrs. Jameson’s garden. 

There are few things more repelling to a 
delicate woman than to hear words of love 
from one to whom she is indifferent, and Cora 
knew that the artist only wanted the shadow 

‘of encouragement, or, indeed, opportunity 
“without encouragement, to speak such. 
His eyes brightened at the kindness of her 
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reception, and he began talking in that grace- 
ful, impassioned way of his, interesting her in 
spite of her pre-occupation. He had been 
painting a veil of morning-glories for the back- 
ground toa child’s portrait, and for the first 
time in his life had forgotten to think that 
flower-painting was trivial. 

“I took my portfolio and some water-colors 
out to Clement’s to paint from a vine over 
his dining-room window. It was that vine 
indeed which gave me the idea. I sketched 
the whole, then looked into a flower to study 
its color. While I looked, it opened like a 
morning sky to me, or I contracted to its 
dimensions. It sucked my soul down into its 
exquisite, luminous bell. I thought I was a 
bee. I wished I were a bee.” 

He was painting an historical picture, 
Isabella Castile and her ladies hearing mass in 
the Spanish camp before the taking of Gra- 
nada. Would Miss Ware let him copy her 
eyes for those of the queen? 

“But hers were black Spanish eyes,” Cora 
objected, “and mine are gray.” 

“They could not have been so,” the artist 
said, eagerly, his face lighting, his whole form 
instinct with enthusiasm, his hands gracefully 
emphasizing his speech. 

“The woman under whose patronage a new 
world was discovered could never have had 
those eyes, alternately velvety and flashing, 
which express Spanish indolence, and pride, 
and passion. Those orbs which gazed across 
the boundless ocean and saw the yet undis- 
covered continent, those which I wish to 
paint upturned at the Elevation of the Host, 
praying, not to the God of mercy, or the God 
of love, but to the God of battles—such eyes 
should be like one of the shadowed springs in 
that mountain gorge where their tents were 
pitched; or like the eyes of eagles that 
screamed from the peaks above, impatient to 
bury their beaks in the heart of the Saracen. 
Such eyes you have. May they light my 
Isabella’s face ?” 

“We will see,” Cora said, lightly. 

The dark eyes of the artist dwelt in admi- 
ration on her face. 

“And then you will let me paint your 
portrait?” he said, with soft eagerness. 

Cora began to stiffen a little. 

“TI have already refused you,” she said. 

“ Will you never consent?” he exclaimed. 

“ Certainly not!” 

His face worked with a swift spasm of pain 
and anger, that passed, but left an ugly sneer 
upon the lips. : 
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“Then it is useless for me to ask. But, 
‘Miss Ware, allow me to say that there is no 
other lady-in the city who would not feel 
herself honored by such a request from me.” 

“That may be,” said Cora, coolly. 

“T am no mere dauber,” he went on, in a 
heat. “My reputation is made, and already 
men compare my works with those of the 
old masters. Iam not a man whom people 
patronize, but one whose notice is no dis- 
credit to the highest in the land. I am no 
lady’s humble troubadour or page, but an 
equal.” 

“Ihave not denied that,” she answered, 
quietly. “ Your indignation and self-assertion 
are quite uncalled for, Mr. Vasari; and since 
I am so unfortunate in my remarks, or in the 
construction which you put upon them, per- 
haps I had better withdraw.” 

She rose with a listless stateliness, too 
much engrossed by other thoughts to be 
moved by his rude anger. 

He rose also promptly and took his hat to 
go. Once roused, Vasari was not a man to 
humble himself. 

“I am the one to withdraw,” he said. 
But—” locking at her keenly, “perhaps you 
will tell Miss Jameson the news which I do 
not like to break. I think it would come 
better from you.” 

Cora took a step with seeming carelessness, 
and laid her hand upon the back of a chair. 
He smiled slightly and waited for a response. 
She said nothing, and it was only in her eyes 
that he could see the terror which had seized 
her heaft. Her cheeks still glowed, and her 
form was erect and motionless. 

“Colonel Burkmar,” he said, slowly and 
distinctly, “was killed at the battle of Fair 
Oaks. I have seen a man who saw him fall. 
It is reported, too, that he fell by the hand of 
your cousin who was leading a Virginia regi- 
ment, and who singled the colonel out the 
moment he saw him.” ‘ 

She made no sound, but the blood dropped 
out of her face. She stood leaning on the 
back of the chair and looking at him intently. 

“Women know so much better how to con- 
sole than men do,” he said, bowing profound- 
ly, “ that I gladly leave this painful news to be 
broken to Colonel Burkmar’s fiancee by 
you.” 

Cora could not have told by what power 
she did it, but she replied quietly and cour- 
teously to his salutation, and stood there till 
he Was out of sight. 

When Mrs. Jameson and Helen came home 
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twolipr three hours later, they found their 
visitor ready for a start to Washington, her 
trunks packed, and the carriage at the door. 

“T have heard that my cousin was in the 
battle of Fair Oaks,” she said, “and I am 
going to get as near to him asI can. Junois 
to go with me. If I want anything else I will 
send to you. I shall write to my lawyer.” 

She stood in the door, trembling with 
nervous anxiety to get away, her face as 
pallid as the dead. 

“ Please don’t talk to me!” she said, in a 
suppressed voice, as they tried to consvule and 
reassure her. 

‘There are kinds of excitement which clear 
rather than confuse the faculties. As Cora 
Ware travelled towards Washington with all 
the speed which steam could make, she 
matured her plan of action, and when she 
reached the end of her journey the next even- 
ing she took a carriage at once to Mrs. Sey- 
more’s, sending her trunks to a hotel. 

Mrs. Seymore was alone that evening. 

There had been a slight falling off in the 
number of her visitors of late. The active 
_prosecution of the war in which battle had 
followed battle in brilliant and terrible suc- 
cession had called many officers away from 
the capital. Fashionable visitors had gone 
long since, and of those who were obliged to 
remain, few were among her intimates. Be- 
sides, Mrs. Seymore knew pepfectly well that 
she was suspected, and that it required all 
her address to ward off discovery. But nothing 
was known, and for the present her conduct 
and her visitors would defy comment. If the 
invalid drove out of town to take the air on 
those summer evenings, who was to know 
that sometimes she met an acquaintance on 
the road? And who was going to watch the 
lady to whom the president took off his hat 
when her quiet cabriolet met his dashing, 
dragoon-guarded barouche ? 

The little lady bided her time, though with 
harder eyes, and a more closely compressed 
mouth. She had laid up a bitter thought of 
Colonel Burkmar, whom now she smiled to 
think of; she remembered Leda Stanley with 
a slow, deep hate, and for that blundering, 
swarthy major whom she had so nearly cap- 
tivated, whom she could captivate again if she 
chose and fate gave her the chance, she 
thought of him with laughing contempt. The 
major had only half doubted her in spite of his 
lady-love’s authority, and it would not be im- 
possible to hoodwink him again. Neverthe- 
less, the lady missed her accustomed state, 
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and fretted fiercely against the compgfiiitive 
inaction in which she was forced to live. 

Mrs. Seymore did not keep visitors waiting 
in an ante-room. When she was in her par- 
ior she was at home to any one who came, 
and there were no announcements, So the 
first warning she had of Cora’s coming was 
when a servant opened the door giving ad- 
mittance to a visitor and retired without a 
word, closing the door after her. For one 
moment the two women looked at each other, 
Cora viewing with wonder and incredulity 
that frail and delicate creature of whom she 
had heard such things, and Mrs. Seymore 
making up in her mind, with lightning speed, 
her estimate of the stranger. © 

“Dark, beautiful, proud—a Southerner— 
lofty, pale, tragical, in mourning; she wants 
my help, but she will not help me. She can 
hate, but she will not cover her hate with a 
smile. She is a pasteboard queen, a heroine 
of romance who would perish rather than tell 
a lie. She is a Virginie who would drown 
sooner than let Paul save her minus her 
petticoat.” 

“Is this Mrs. Seymore?” asked a soft voice. 

The lady nodded smilingly, and pointed to 
a chair near her own. 

“My name is Cora Ware,” the visitor con- 

tinued. “I am from the South, but have 
been living at the North for the last year and 
a half. My cousin Albert Granger told me of 
you.” 
Cora had advanced a step while speaking, 
and at sound of her name the invalid rose im- 
mediately with a brightening face, and 
extended her hand. 


“I am rejoiced to see you!” she said. 


“Your name is already familiar to me, and I 
wonder I had not recognized you from the 
descriptions I have had, notwithstanding your 
paleness and the mourning you wear. Is 
there any news of your cousin ?” 

Cora took the seat offered her, almost sank 
into it, feeling a sudden weakness in the 
knees, and dizziness of the head. 

“You are ill,” said her hostess, with ready 
kindness, removing her visitors bonnet and 
shawl. “You must have a glass of wine.” 

“No,” Cora said. “But give me acup of 
that tea of which I have heard. It must be 


potent. I only just remember that I am 
fasting since yesterday morning.” 

Well, it was pleasant beitlg so taken care of 
after her weary journey.. Her hair was 
smoothed by gentle hands, her face bathed in 


cologne, and a enp of refreshing tea given her. 


“ Please do not be too kind, Mrs. Seymore,” 
she said, choking a little. “lt weakens me. 
Take your chair now. I feel bettgr. And do 
you tell me the news of my cousin, if there is 
any news to tell. You are the one to know.” 

“IT really am sorry that I cannot tell you 
much,” the widow said, guardedly. “But 
there is no ill news. It is certain that he was 
at Fair Oaks and at Seven Pines. I have so 
little means of knowing anything now that 
everybody who can has gone out of town.” 

Cora perceived the reserve of the other, and 
steeled herself. 

“T have heard that he killed Colonel Burk- 
mar at Fair Oaks,” she said, bringing the 
words out in a sharp, abrupt way. 

Mrs. Seymore dropped her eyes quickly to 
hide a light that flashed into them. Colonel 
Burkmar had said laughingly, but decidedly, 
once in answer to some badinage that he was 
not engaged, that if he fell he would leave no 
broken heart behind him. But she had 
marked that when some gentleman had men- 
tioned the name of Cora Ware, and spoke of 
her beauty, the colonel had blushed like a 
woman, and become at once silent. Now 
this girl came to her with despair in her eyes 
and a face like marble, and while pretending 
to speak of her cousin, was evidently trying to 
find out if Colonel Burkmar were dead. She 
could see the indomitable will in those gray 
eyes, she knew that a girl like Cora can win 
her way in spite of bars and regulations. 
Should she tell her that in all probability 
Colonel Burkmar was not dead, and set her 
on the search for him? By no means! Mrs. 
Seymore was only now waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to send word to Albert Granger at 
Richmond to look out for his enemy among 
the prisoners. The lady could scarcely re- 
strain a smile as she thought how amply her 
hatred would be visited by proxy on that man 
if he should fall into the hands of Cora’s 
cousin. 

This pause, while such thoughts ltad darted 
through the brain behind those downcast 
eyes of Mrs. Seymore’s, had seemed a pause 
of sympathy and distress. 

“You know, dear,” she said, after a mo- 
ment, without looking up, “you know that 
your cousin had a dislike for him, and it is 
possible his may have been the hand to strike 
that blow. One hates to think that any 
personal feeling may have nerved the arm 
that should be raised only from a noble devo- 
tion to justice and our country. But @ it 


should have been a blow struck from hate of 
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the offender rather than of the offence, why, 
it was in battle, and no fault can be found.” 

There was a soft rustle of sliding garments, 
then a fall, and Cora Ware lay like one dead 
at her tormentor’s feet. The faint hope that 
had sustained her being rent away, there was 
no strength left. 

No mother could be kinder than Mrs. Sey- 
more was. She sent for Cora’s trunks and 
servant from the hotel, and established them 
at her own house. A physician was called 
after a time when she found that her guest’s 
was not a mere fainting-fit, but a succession 
of swoons which might end in death. 

As Cora lay there half insensible she heard 
their voices, and presently knew what they 
said. Only Juno and the doctor were there 
at the moment, Mrs. Seymore having gone 
out for something. 

“T reckon she’s sleepin’, doctor,” said Juno, 
touching the closed eyelids of her mistress. 

“No,” the doctor said, “but she is slowly 
recovering. Don’t disturb her.” 

Recovering, when all was blackness! The 
sufferer wished that she might pass at once 
that narrow gate to which she had gone so 
near. What had she on earth to come back 
to? ‘Already she felt the deathlike faintness 
creeping over her anew as it had every time 
she had recovered the power of thought and 
recollection, when Juno spoke again. 

“Do you know anything about Colonel 
Burkmar?” she asked. “ He’s a great friend 
of our folks, and they haven’t heard about 
him this long while.” 

“Colonel Burkmar?” the doctor said. “ He 
is wounded.” 

Back into Cora’s chilly veins rushed the 
blood, every pore in her frame warmed with 
a sudden soft burst of perspiration from the 
new, starting powers of life, and her bosom 
swelled with a full, deep breath of unutterable 
joy and thanksgiving. . 

“O Lord, honey, here you come!” cried 
Juno, delightedly. 

Wounded only! That was nothing! If 
not dead, then he would not die. She could 
not believe but that he would be spared if the 
breath of life were still in him. 

At all events there was no more faith to be 
placed in Mrs. Seymore. 

Cora was up early the next morning. There 
were gentlemen whom she knew still linger- 
ing in Washington, all of them high in office 
and influence. It was easy to see them, and 
from any of them to obtain an introduction 
to the president. She wrote back to Governor 


A. for a letter. Her Cousin Albert had sent 
to the governor a Union officer from a 
Southern prison as a compliment for the 
courtesy shown him. 

A cloud of letters came to her on the third 
day after her arrival, letters from people of 
note and influence, letters which were an 
open sesame to every place the government 
guarded. And if letters failed, her bright 
eyes and sweet voice won entrance. She 
asked no questions, but searched. In one 
day she visited all the hospitals in Washing- 
ton and Georgetown. Dying and haggard 
eyes were lifted to hersas she passed the beds 


‘in hurried, but scrutinizing review, pallid 


faces were turned to look after the pale lady 
with those bright eyes, who glided like a 
shadow up and down the wards looking for 
some face which she did not find. 

The search was fruitless. She knew why, 
when after being in Washington a week she 
received a letter from Helen. 

“Colonel Burkmar was taken prisoner,” 
Helen wrote, “and I am almost glad of it. A 
man who was near him says that he was 
very slightly wounded, only a mere scratch. 
But I shall feel easier about him in prison 
than on the battle-field. I dare say that this 
seems unpatriotic enough, but I cannot help 
feeling it. I am willing that he should fight 
and suffer hardship, if need be; but I am not 
willing that he should die.” 

Cora was less at ease about the prisoner. 
She knew better than Helen the violent feel- 
ings of the South, and what treatment a 
Northerner fighting against Virginia or Vir- 
ginian soil would be likely to receive. Besides, 
if her cousin should know that the man whom 
he hated was in his power, what might he 
not do? But for her fear of him, Cora would 
have been willing with Helen that Colonel 
Burkmar should remain in prison rather than 
go into battle. 

While she considered, with the letter in her 
hand, Mrs. Seymore came into the room with 
news in her face. 

“My dear,” she said, brightly, “I have 
heard all about what you want to know. 
These two gentlemen whose enmity is such a 
trouble to us are both prisoners. Colonel 
Burkmar is at Libby prison in Richmond, and 
your cousin is at Alexandria. So they cannot 
reach to tear each other’s eyes out. Do rest 
now, for they could not be safer than they are. 
Of course they are uncomfortable, but that is 
nothing to break your heart about.” 

Cora went down to Alexandria that very 


afternoon to see her cousin, and was refused 
admittance. This was the only refusal she 
had met with, and she was more puzzled than 
angry. 

“Never mind now,” Mrs. Seymore said. 
“Wait awhile and they will let you in. I 
wouldn’t say anything to the president. You 
see they are jealous of the attentions shown to 
prisoners from the South, and they know that 
you got Mr. Granger off from Boston. You 
would not have done that if they had known 
that he was already an escaped prisoner. Wait 
a while and we shall succeed.” 

Mrs. Seymore did not think worth while to 
tell Cora that she had herself taken pains to 
give this information, and that Cora’s repulse 
had really come from the hostess. 

But though Cora could not see her cousin, 
a sealed note reached him from Mrs. Seymore. 

“Do you know that Colonel Burkmar is a 
prisoner at Richmond?” she wrote. “And do 
you know that your cousin is with me, and 
wants to get him exchanged for you? Have 
not you some friend who can offer a higher 
bid for your liberty, say a brigadier ?” 

The result was as she had anticipated. 
Within a month an offer was made to ex- 
change Colonel Granger for Brigadier-General 
B., then a prisoner at the South, and in August 
Albert Granger was on his way to Richmond. 

There was nothing to do but wait. Her 
ostensible object, the release of her cousin, 
accomplished, Cora had no excuse for feeling 
any further interest in the matter. But she 
remained for the present in Washington. In- 
deed, Mrs. Seymore was anxious she should 
do so, for she relied on her young visitor to 
restore the prestige of her house. She would 
rather have been herselt-the sole attraction, 
and had the charm of her receptions a quieter 
one than beauty; but Mrs. Seymore had phil- 
osophy, and when she could not do as she 
would, submitted to fate, and did as she could. 


CHAPTER X. 
LIBERTY OR DEATH. 


THE coo! breeze of a September gloaming in 
Virginia swept up the James River and over 
the city of Richmond, waving the rebel flags, 
and the awnings of tents and houses. It 
swung the ragged folds of the few tents in the 
stockade prison at Belle Isle, touched the 
haggard faces of the prisoners, and tossed the 
matted hair of many a man who but a few 
months before had marched into battle, trim 
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and full of spirit, but whose own mother or 
wife would not now recognize him. Starva- 
tion and exposure had done their work, and 
in the hundreds there was not to be found 
one strong and healthy man. 

At the guard-house near by a list of the 
prisoners was kept, and a few days before the 
one we mention a rebel officer came over from 
the city, read these names, asked a few ques- 
tions, and went back, swearing, to the city 
again, not finding the name he wanted. There 
was a Captain Jameson on the list, but no 
Colonel Burkmar. 

Colonel Burkmar had smiled grimly to him- 
self when he gave his name. 

“A man may take that much precaution 
aguinst an assassin without being accused of 
cowardice,” he thought. 

His bravery had been too well known for 
him to have any fear of such an accusation. 
At Fair Oaks it was Colonel Burkmar’s regi- 
ment that was sent out in advance to meet an 
army, six hundred against sixteen thousand, 
and when, finding their mistake, they were 
obliged to withdraw the few that were left 
of their shattered ranks, their leader took the 
rear in the retreat, determined to be the last 
to leave as he had been the first to seek dan- 
ger. When he saw at length that he could 
not avoid being taken, he tore the straps from 
his shoulders and threw them away, that the 
enemy nmright not know the rank of their 
prisoner. There was nothing about him by 
which he could be identified, and the name he 
gave on arriving at Richmond passed un- 
questioned. 

For nearly three months he had been in 
that prison, starved, living in filth, and ex- 
posed to the scorching sunshine, the pouring 
rain, and the frosty nights. He had not even 
a blanket to cover him, and his clothes were 
worn to rags. 

But harder to bear than these physical 
torments was the insolence of his jailors, and 
his indignant remembrance of the treatment 
of rebels at Fort Warren and other Northern 
prisons which he had visited, where «the pris- 
oners were served like princes in misfortune, 
coddled, and feasted, and lionized. 

Captain Jameson was looked on by the 
guard as a dangerous man. Once while he 
was there, all the Union prisoners had re- 
volted, stung to madness by the insults and 
sufferings which they had to bear. There was 
a wild plan to overpower the guard, and at- 
tempt to escape by the river or through the 

city. Whether justly or not, Captain Jameson 
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was aecused by his captors of being the prin- 
cipal mover in this plot. It profited them 
litle, whoever formed it. The rebels had but 
to turn the guns upon a hill commanding the 
stockade, and threaten to fire upon the pris- 
oners at the first sign of revolt. 

If this plan belonged to Captain Jameson 
it was not his only one. Plot after plot rose like 
bubbles in his busy brain, only to be pricked 
by some sharp disappointment. Which- 
ever way he looked a bayonet bristled, or a 
cannon’s mouth threatened. Every day their 
situation grew more miserable, every day 
their minds grew more feverishly alive, their 
exhausted frames more weak. He found him- 
self watching for their single daily allowance 
of a bit of bread or a handful of meal as a 
famished beast waits for its feeding; he felt 
his brain growing light with the thronging 
thouglits and fancies that confused and over- 
tasked it; he felt, in place of the patriotic in- 
dignation with which he had entered the 
* army and marched upon the foe, a fierce per- 
sonal hatred growing up in his heart for them ; 
he knew that every day he grew weaker, and 
that if release should be long delayed, it might 
come too late. All this pressed upon his 
daily life, while only a few miles away were 
freedom, wealth and fame. 

Visions of other scenes came up before him 
sometimes when he half slept, or sunk ex- 
hausted by hunger or heat—he walked on 
velvet carpets instead of a rough sward 
tramped to mire by many feet; the sound of 
tent-canvas flapping in the wind became to 
him the sound of vines that swung outside of 
lace and silk-curtained windows; there were 
odors of flowers and rare essences, of wines 
and fruits; there was a sound of music, and 
soft voices in speech or laughter. 

Faces would float up at times—one of them 
fair, blue-eyed and bright-haired, smiling 
tenderly upon him, or looking at him with 
tearful eyes, and speaking his name with lips 
that trembled. There was another face that 
had no tender word, nor tearful smile; but no 
smile nor word could move him as did that 
last look he had seen upon it, leaning out 
from a window where the flowering vines 
hung thick on either side, and crimson draper- 
fes showed their glowing folds within, neither 
flower nor fold able to cast alight on that cold 
whiteness of cheek and brow, bending on him 
an unmoving gaze in which he read both love 
and despair. When the soldier saw this face 
rise up in that mental mirage, he would start 
out of his trance with a cry. 
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“T shall go crazy if I stay here much longer,” 
he said, on this September evening to a man 
near him. “Whenever I shut my eyes I feel 
my brain spin. I have a mind to make some 
desperate attempt.” 

The man smiled in a sickly way, and point- 
ing toward the stockade said: 

“You'd better follow him.” 

One prisoner, desperate with starvation and 
hope-deferred, was walking boldly toward the 
limits. As they looked, there was the report 
of a rifle, and the man fell dead. 

There was no start nor change of color in 
these two who looked on. They had got used 
to such sights. 

“ He’s better off this minute than we are,” 
the colonel said, coolly. “I am not a very 
good man, and if there is to be a judgment 
against sinners, and I have got to answer for 
every thought, word, work and omission, there 
may be a heavy debt against me; but I would 
rather face God than endure this much 
longer. The mere breath of life when hope is 
gone is not worth enduring such tortures for.” 

“Why don’t you try to go out with the 


. sick?” asked the other. 


“T’m so much taller than most of the meh 
here that I should be recognized,” was the an- 
swer. “And they hate me so they would not 
give me permission to go to the hospital if I 
were dying.” 

“What is this coming?” asked Colonel 
Burkmar’s companion, looking toward the 
gate. An officer preceded by a single orderly 
had entered the stockade and was going about 
among the prisoners, not, apparently, speaking 
to any one, but looking at them as though in 
search of some person. He was young, and of 
slight and graceful build, and wore the uni- 
form of a rebel brigadier. His face was ex- 
quisitely beautiful, but with a fierce and fiery 
beauty. The small, almost feminine mouth 
was closed as though it were iron, the finely- 
curved brows were bent in a slight frown over 
his large dark eyes that flashed like bared 
steel as their glances ran over the prisoners. 
Not one sign of feeling crossed his face as he 
saw men feebly crawling about looking like 
victims in the last stage of consumption, 
hollow-cheeked, and wild-eyed, or when he 
came across others lying half-fainting on the 
ground, with scarcely life enough in them te 
look up at his call. A man not possessed with 
a devil would have felt a pang of pity to see a 
dog lying at his feet in such a state. This man 
was possessed by the demon, and knew no. 
softening of pity for any Union prisoner, least 
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of all for the man he had come to seek. He 
called out rudely if any one turned away at 
his approach, he pushed with his foot a man 
who lay with face hidden in the grass, he 
commanded his orderly to pull away the shel- 
ter tent under which a sick man lay. 

He had gone over about half the number, 
when he came upon two who sat by them- 
selves and side by side. One was a slender 
young man with a pinched and childish face 
from which all the courage seemed to have 
been starved out, and the other was the al- 

most skeleton form of a man of remarkable 
size and muscular powers. The long flaxen 
chair hung in tangled locks about this prison- 
ér’s neck, half his face was covered by a tawny 
beard that flowed far down his breast, and his 

‘age might be guessed from his appearance to 
‘be about fifty or thereabout. His cheeks were 
hollow and colorless, the eyes sunken, the 
nose thin and pinched. But as the eyes of 
the two men met in a steady stare, those of 
the prisoner slowly kindled with a fire like the 
glowing of coals, and a deep red began to 
‘gather in his cheeks, not the sudden red of 
surprise, or any superficial emotion, but a deep 
fever-stain that smouldered and seemed to 
consume the flesh in which it lived. 

The light in Albert Granger's eyes quivered 
‘Tike a dagger turned in the sunlight, and an 
evil smile broke the fixedness of his mouth. 

“ Who is this fellow?” he asked, turning to 
_the orderly. 

_ “Captain Jameson, and a troublesome dog 
he is,” was the reply. 

_ “Captain Jameson, is he?” repeated the 
‘Officer, folding his arms and regarding the 
prisoner with a stare of insolent triumph. “He 
is a Captain Jameson whom I have known 
under another alias; but if this one suits hin, 
‘he may keep it.” 

_” The breast of the prisoner heaved with long, 
deep breaths, and he kept his eye on the 
speaker, but said no word. The orderly 
watched him closely, and drew a revolver from 
his belt. 

. “The fellow I knew called himself Burk- 
mar,” continued the rebel, “ and he attempted 
to Lead a regiment of Yankees ‘down into Vir- 
ginia. He was a low-lived mechanic, and 
fancied himself a gentleman because he was 
rich. He was a villain and‘ cheat. When 
he was in New Orleans he hatched up a plot 

_ against a gentleman who wouldn’t associate 
with him, bought up hts notes and mortgages 
at a time when a speculation had failed, and 
ruined him, making money out of the 
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operation. A low-lived villain and cheat!” 

The speaker pronounced the last words 
with slow and vindictive emphasis, but still 
the other never spoke, only sat there with his 
limbs closely drawn together, that sullen red 
in his cheeks, and his eyes full of a wavering 
pale fire. 

“ He is more than that!” resumed his tor- 
mentor. “He is a sneaking coward, hiding 
under a false name.” 

The words were scarcely out of the rebel’s 
mouth before the prisoner, with one tiger-like 
leap, was at his throat, had borne him back. 
with a clench that prevented the possibility of 
outcry, and in the fall had knocked the revol- 
ver from the hand of the orderly who stood 
directly behind his principal. 

While the rebel had taunted his companion, 
the young soldier, Nelson, had felt all the old 
fire light up along his thin veins. What differ- 
ence would a few days or hours more or less 
make in their miserable lives? He would be 
glad to have the nightmare existence over 
with. He was on the point of speaking when 
the other sprang, and as he did so, the revol- 
ver fell at Nelson’s feet. It was the work of 
an instant to catch it and point the muzzle at 
the orderly’s head. 

“ Speak a word, or move, and I will fire,” he 
said. “I am one of the best sharp-shooters in 
the army, and I’m good for you at a greater 
distance than this. I could take you in the 
pupil of your eye, or between the nose, or in 
the middle of the forehead, just as you choose.” 

So sudden and unexpected had been this 
attack, that both were conquered without 
chance to give a single cry. They were near 
the centre of the stockade, and many Union 
prisoners were about them at no great dis- 
tance. If the guard had missed the form of 
the officer, they would have seen the orderly 
standing apparently undisturbed. The two 
rebels would not have been more astonished 
had two ghosts attacked them. The officer 
was entirely helpless. He had been caught as 
he stood with bis arms folded closely before 
him, and completely pinioned in that frenzied 


grasp. 

Frenzied indeed was the grasp of that man 
whose only strength was given him by hate 
and rage. The face that bent above the black- 
ening face of the rebel was fearful to look at. 
The hissing breath through set teeth from 
which the lips were drawn back, the flaming 
blue of the eyes, the knotted brows, all denoted 
a man entirely beside himself. The struggle 
was not long. In afew minutes Colonel Burk- 
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mar drew himself up breathless, and con- 
templated his prostrate foe. The officer lay 
stiff, with blackened face, protruding eyes and 
lolling tongue. 

The colonel put his hand to his forehead as 
though to recall his senses, glanced up at his 
friend, saw what he was about, and began in- 
stantly stripping the man at his feet. 

“Give me the revolver, Nelson,” he said, 
gaspingly, “and put those clothes on. Quick! 
Don’t stir, sir! I understand this instrument, 
and if you as much as lift a band or turn your 
head, I will blow your brains out!” 

Nelson was about the size of Brigadier Gen- 
eral Granger, and in a few minutes he stood 
clad in his uniform, undistinguishable at a 
distance from the owner. 

The shaking orderly stared at them with 
wild, incredulous eyes. Where was the guard ? 
Why did no one see them? Were they to be 
murdered by two half-starved men here in 
the midst of their own people, within sound 
of their voices, their flags waving so near that 
he could hear the flapping of them? It was 
incredible! 

“Now, Nelson, bring me the rope and that 
strip of canvas from the tent,” was the colonel’s 
next command; and as soon as they were 
brought—“ off with your clothes,” to the 
orderly—* take them off on your knees. Down 
with you!” 

Within fifteen minutes from the first mo- 
ment of attack, the orderly lay bound securely 
and with his mouth stuffed with turf under 
the canvas of the tent, his superior officer was 
apparently dead, and the two prisoners, 
dressed in their clothes, were walking quietly 
toward the gate, stopping now and then to 
speak to a comrade, and take his farewell and 
God-speed. They were in no particular hurry 
to reach the guard. 

This feat could not, perhaps, have been ac- 
complished at any other time; but General 
Granger in coming had been in such haste 
that only the guard at the gate knew that the 
two men went alone in among the prisoners. 
The guard had changed soon after they went 
in, and the momentary distraction of attention 
had screened what was going on. If any one 
looked, he saw either the officer or his orderly 
standing quietly all the time, and had sup- 
posed that the other was safe. Besides, Colonel 
Burkmar had fallen upon his foé behind the 
shelter of the tent. 

“Stoop down and let me cut some of that 
hair off,” the colonel said, and as the other 
bent before him, apparently to pick up some- 
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thing, he seized the long hair in his grasp and 
made one stroke across it with the dagger 
from his belt, then with backward cut dexter- 
ously cropped his own mane in the same way. 

The sun had set, and the early twilight had 
come. 

“ Providence favors us,” muttered the colo- 
nel, to his companion. “The sick are going 
out. Press on and go out with them, and if 
ever you prayed in your life, pray now!” 

About twenty sick men who were to be ad- 
mitted to the hospital were just at the gate 
when the rebel officer and his orderly came 
pushing through them, swearing at them for 

being in the way, and as they passed out 
by the guard, turning their faces te look back 
and fling another angry sneer at the cursed 
Yankees. 

As soon as they were outside they hurried 
to their horses which were tied to a post on 
the shoreward road, and mounting them, rode 
leis over the bridge into Richmond. 

These two men could never tell afterwards 
with any clearness what they did during the 
next hour. They remembered indistinctly of 
having ridden to some distance, then of dis- 
mounting and strolling along the city streets 
at early evening. At dark they found them- 
selves crawling along the track of the Rich- 
mond and York River railroad leading out to 
Fair Oaks and freedom. As they crept along, 
they heard the sentinel pacing on the em- 
bankment above, and stopping occasionally to 
listen. 

Colonel Burkmar was conscious of no feel- 
ing in any part of his body save his head as 
he moved slowly and cautiously along on his 
hands and knees, wary of displacing a pebble. 
It seemed that his heart beat in his brain, and 
that his brain expanded and grew hot and 
rare with that pulse. Te wondered vaguely 
that the sentinel above did not see the sparks 
of fire which he felt sure were flying from his 
eyes. One sentinel after another was passed, 
and the fugitives were beginning to draw freer 
breath when Nelson set his foot on a crackling 
twig. 

“Who goes there ?” called out a voice, from 
the embankment. 

There was silence. 

“Curse me, if I want to go down in that 
mud,” the man muttered, looking toward the 
place whence the faint sound had seemed to 
proceed. “But I believe I see something 
there.” He hesitated a moment, resumed his 


beat, then, after spying the track again, went 
down toward it. 
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“Have your pistol ready,” whispered 
Colonel Burkmar, “ and don’t waste a shot.” 

Half way down a pistol-shot struck the 
man, and he fell without a sound. 

“ What is it?” called out the next sentinel, 
coming up. 

A man with a rifle in his hand was climb- 
ing the embankment. 

“TI thought I saw something on the track,” 
he said, “and gave a pop at it; but it was 
only a bush. Look sharp up above there.” 

Back again, and the two struggled on. 
Minutes lengthened to hours, and it seemed 
to them that hours multiplied by scores as 
they crept on in the darkness, scarcely daring 
to breathe. Nothing but a faint thread of 
hope, growing tremblingly stronger every mo- 
ment, kept the life in their exhausted frames. 
Their path was marked with blood, rail and 
stone bearing the red witness of their escape; 
the skies seemed to reel over their heads, the 
liquid Southern stars dancing and ing 
into each other, and the rustling of a leaf was 
loud as the report of a pistol in their ears. 


May. 


They crept or staggered over miles of weary 
ground, growing confused presently, wonder- 
ing if it were a dream, or a reality, this escape 
of theirs, shutting their eyes, half expecting to 
open them and see again the filthy ground of 
their island prison, the hateful stockade, the 
gray-clad guard, and their own gaunt and 
rag-covered bodies. No, there was night and 
silence, no bound but the hills and the trees, 
there were stars from horizon to horizon, and 
freedom ahead ! 

At daylight the next morning the advanced 
pickets of the Union army brought in two 
men who were dressed in rebel uniform, but 
whose faces were wild and pallid, who reeled 
in their steps like drunken men, and who fell 
when the supporting arms were removed. 

“Nothing traitorous but the cloth!” cried 
the rejoicing soldiers, after the first doubtful 
glance. 

It was then that Colonel Burkmar thought 
for the first time that freedom was a cusstee 
word than love even. 


MAY. 


BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 


The May-buds in the shady dell 
Are bursting into bloom, 

And loading every passing breeze 
With breath of sweet perfume; 

The violets on the sunny slope 
Unclose their glad blue eyes, 

And smile upon th’ awakening earth 
And tender, azure skies. 


The voice of spring is everywhere; 
Her touches thrill and start 

The dormant spark of life which stirs 
Within the cold earth’s heart. 

A tender greenness mantles o’er 
The hillsides late so bare; 

A coronal of leafy pride 
The forest monarchs wear. 


The wildbird’s carol greets the morn, 
And throngh the livelong day 

The bobolink is singing from 
The elm-tree’s highest spray. 

O rare south wind! thy magic touch, 
Like lovers’ kisses, starts 

The dream of love and sweetness which 
Lies slumbering in our hearts. 


O rosy morns! O dewy eves! 
O days too bright to last! 

We love thee for the sweetness 
Of the spell about us cast. 

Rejoice, rejoice! the echoes ring, © 
Sing praises to the May, 

For with her gentle ministering | 
She takes our gloom away. 
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THE GREAT RIGHT WHALE. 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER,. 


How very comfortable I felt in my red 
flannel shirt, and how nautical must have 
been my appearance, as, sauntering along 
the street, 1 wondered if the countryman 
with a load of turnips for Rorqual & Co., and 
the little boy running from the grocer’s with 
a pound of butter for Mrs. Adams, knew that 
I was going in the Triton. They must soon, 
however, have discovered such to be the fact; 
for, as I went rolling down to the ship (and 
a green hand always rolls worse than an old 
salt), the countryman, having arrived before 
me, was delivering his turnips on board, and 
the little boy stood watching my operations 
from a street corner, as I glanced critically 
aloft, hitched my trowsers, and forced a 
dreadfully bitter quid of tobacco between my 
teeth. Poor little boy! I suppose that he, 
too, had a red shirt—and the “hundred and 
sixtieth lay!” (The reader is aware that the 
“lay” means a given proportion of all thé oil 
taken by the ship; but one of our green 
hands did not so understand it, and, refusing 
the hundred and sixtieth, insisted upon havy- 
ing the two hundredth, which was readily 
granted by the owners.) 

In the afternoon the ship went down the 
river, taking up a berth two or three miles 
from town, with all the green hands that 
could be caught. Probably no whaleship is 
able to collect its crew at the wharf, but 
must be used somewhat in the manner of a 
patent rat-trap, the victims being allowed 


free ingress, while the getting out is quite . 


another matter. I did not, however, go on 
board until a day or two before sailing, the 
fact of my living in the vicinity giving the 
owners confidence in their ability to catch 
me when required. 

Little need of compulsion! As I pulled 
down the river, at the midship oar of the 
whaleboat, the sight of the ship, with her 
jaunty spars, her neat, taut, handsome rig- 
ging, and her boats at the quarter-davits, 
overcame whatever sorrow I may have felt at 
leaving home. On board was a_ strange 
medley—men who had not been three weeks 
let loose from the cow-yard; who did not 
know the figure-head from the mizzen-mast; 


a sharp looking scamp who had driven a tim, 


cart; a tow-haired fellow who had taught 


school in Vermont; an ex-midshipman, dis- 
charged from the United States’ service for 
drunkenness; “Dummy” (hard of hearing), 
whose relatives were wealthy and excellent 
people, and himself the “black sheep,” 
though a thorough seaman; Hawkins, a 
sailor (drunk); Tom, a sailor (drunk); and 
old White the ship-keeper, weighing nearly 
three hundred (drunk.) 

The following night, one of our men was 
drowned in attempting to swim on shore. 
He belonged to a respectable family in New 
York, and his misfortunes may have been 
traceable to the charms of Robinson Crusoe. 
His place was supplied next day by an in- 
dividual in whom I was surprised to recognize 
the countryman that had brought the turnips 
to Rorqual & Co. It appeared that having 
come to town with another load of garden 
produce, he had, after “discharging cargo,” 
started upon a “ toot,” leaving his old horse 
tied to a post. “King Alcohol” soon put it 
into his head that he had a call to goa 
whaling. The shipping-office was near, the 
whaleboat at the wharf, and down the bay 
was the Triton, with a signal at her main- 
royalmast that meant, “ We want men.” 

To a drunken man all things are possible. 
The old horse whinnied in vain at his post; 
he had drunk nothing stronger than water, 
and to him the Pacific Ocean maintained its 
relative distance; but his master had lost the 
sense of proportion and fitness; home, wife 
and children faded from his bleared and 
drunken vision. He was going a whaling. 

On the afternoon of that day, the captain, 
mate and three boat-steerers came on board, 
and with them a man who completed our 
ship’s complement. A roar of laughter 
greeted the appearance of this man, for of all 
green countrymen he seemed the greenest. 
He had on a little, old “stove-pipe” hat, and 
a swallow-tailed coat; and I believe there was 
not a block or ring-bolt about decks that he 
did. not manage to stumble over. When we 
got under way, which was on the following 
morning, the very cow-boys of whom I have 
spoken, appeared like able seamen compared 
with him. If their hands were placed ona 
rope, they could pull at it; but Sam, as our 
“ greeny” was called, could not do even that. 
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As to myself, I had played from infancy about 
the wharves, and now, at sixteen, knew the 
names, tonnage and general appearance of all 
those old-time whaleships. There was not a 
rope on board the Triton which I could not 
have distinguished by day or night; and I 
therefore presumed to enlighten Sam with 
such bits. of information as that the buntlines 
came down by the mast; that the clew-gar- 
nets, used for hauling up the courses, led to 
the headmost shrouds respectively of the fore 
and maininasts; and that when he heard the 
order, “ Ready about,” he must always run to 
the weather-mainbrace. I was proud to give 
the information, and Sam appeared very 
grateful. 

After the ship was under way, we were 
hailed from a boat which had missed us by a 
cable’s length. 

“You have a man on board,” said a gentle- 
man in the boat, “whom you shipped when 
he was drunk. “He left his horse in the street. 
It is outrageous. The man does not wish to 
go—do you, Byfield ?” 

“No sir, I didn’t know what I was about. 
For God’s sake, get me out of this ship!” 

“JT demand,” said the gentleman, “ that the 
man be put on shore; his wife and children 
are almost distracted. Put him on shore, sir, 
or I will send the revenue cutter after you!” 

The demand was vain. The cold, cruel 
waters of the bay rippled louder and louder 
under the Triton’s bows, as the sharp nor’- 
wester piped savagely aloft; and, sober or 
tipsy, glad or remorseful, alf on board must 
go. It would have been as easy to recall a 
soul from the ferry-barge of Charon. Soon 
the decks began to heave moderately beneath 
us, then more heavily; and before noon, we 


passed the furthest headland. Far astern we © 


saw a topsail schooner shooting out from the 
land, as if giving us chase, and Hawkins said 
it was the revenue cutter. The Triton, how- 
ever, was an excellent sailer. She had been 
in the India trade, and once beat up the 
China Sea, from Singapore to Canton, in 
eleven days, in the height of the head mon- 
soon. Our pursuer sailed well, and with a 
light breeze would have caught us; but with 
that strong, northerly gale, the Triton, 
ladened just deeply enough to be stanch, was 
an overmatch for her; she faded to wind- 
ward, among the white-capped rollers. Poor 
Byfield! 

Sometime during the mid-watch, the sailors 


were startled by unusual noises in the hold, - 


and imagined the ship to be haunted. The 


green hands took the matter more coolly, 
inasmuch as all sounds were strange to them, 
and hence they knew not when to be fright- 
ened. The second mate at last removed the 
fore hatch, when a little boy came creeping 
out, sobbing pitifully. I at once recognized 
in him the same boy who had looked so wist- 
fully at my sailor shirt, while he was carrying 
the pound of butter. Poor little fellow! he 
was in a ship at last, but the beauty of his 
dream was gone. He was dreadfully seasick 
and homesick. It appeared that on the even- 
ing previous to our sailing he had come off in 
a boat, crept unseen on board the ship, lifted 
a corner of the hatch and crawled under, 
This seasickness passed off in a day or two, 
and when the captain gave him a red shirt 
and fitted for him a pair of sailor trowsers, 
by taking several reefs in them, he adapted 
himself to his condition with the instinct of a 
nautilus. 

Meantime, Sam the greenhorn went stum- 
bling about deck, good for nothing. He had 
an exceedingly treacherous memory, and two 
or three times called the bowsprit the rudder. 

“Never mind,” said the mate, “he will pull 
an after oar in the Ochotsk, as well as another 
man.” But some of the hands expressed 
doubts on that point. Sam probably knew 
as little of oars as of ropes. 

On the third day out, it became necessary 
to pnt a new cringle in the foresail—a nice 
and difficult seaman’s job. The leach of tle 
sail was accordingly hauled up to the yard, 
and the first boat-steerer went aloft with his 
marlinespike. He essayed the task in vain; 
so did the second boat-steerer and the third. 
Their efforts resulted in mere “ botchwork,” 
and they came down to the deck. 

“Hawkins,” said the captain, “have you 
ever done the job?” 

“No sir; I’ve been aboard ships where no 


one but the mate could do it. °Tis a sort of - 


sailmaker’s job, sir.” 

“Nor you, Tom ?” 

“I did it once, sir, aboard the North 
America, but I can’t claim to do it shipshape. 
As Hawkins says, sir, ’tis a sailmaker’s job.” 

“Well, tis rather hard,” said the captain, 
“if I have no one on board the ship who can 
put in an eye for a reef-tackle.” 

“Dummy” knew how to do it, but that 
morning his right hand had been injured in 
the fore-brace block, so that he could not 
hold a marlinespike; and finally the captain 
ordered Tom to “lay out” on the yard, and 
‘do the best he could, But Tom had forgot 
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ten how he did it on board the North 
America; and he was further confused by 
the captain, who, standing on deck, would 
call out, “No, no, you lubber, that’s not the 
way! You are wrong!” Presently green 
Sam climbed awkwardly into the fore-rigging, 
and went up to the yard. His “long-tailed 
blue” made so funny an appearance aloft, 
that the captain laughed. Sam, however, re- 
_marked that he wished to learn all he could. 
By watching his father, he had been taught 
how to tie up calves, and now he would like 
to watch that sailor man. But something in 
his manner, as he stepped upon the foot-rope, 
impressed me strangely. 

Out he went, and, paying not the least 
attention to Tom, seated himself astride the 
yard, with the bolt-rope in one hand and his 
marlinespike in the other. The captain 
stared; the mate, who always opened his 
mouth when gazing attentively, opened it 
very widely then, and every man’s eyes were 
turned aloft. What beauty there is in a true 
workman’s workmanship! In a few minutes 
the unsightly botchery of Tom was removed, 
and a cringle of great strength and perfect 
proportions placed in the sail. All the expla- 
nation, however, that could be drawn from 
Sam was that his father had taught him to 
fix a contrivance of this sort around a calf’s 
neck, But the captain looked thoughtful, 
and more than once that day I saw him 
gazing intently at Sam. 

Next morning, a sudden change of wind 
knocked the sea into heaps, and the ship 
steered badly. The captain had been blaming 
the man at the wheel, when Sam happened 
to come aft. , 

“Let me take hold,” he said, “and see if I 
ean make her go along.” 

The helmsman laughed heartily, but the 
captain, who remembered the cringle busi- 
ness, said that Sam might take hold on the 
lee side, while the other should stand by to 
catch the wheel instantly. : 

“Let go,” said Sam. And the helmsman 
doubtingly eased his hold of the spokes, at 
last withdrawing it altogether. Never had 
the ship been steered so steadily as now. 
The keen black eyes of the “greenhorn” 
caught the slightest movement of the com- 
pass. He “eased” the vessel in the heavy 
swells, and brought her instantly up, if she 
“yawed” aside. The captain looked at the 
sails, then at the compass, then at Sam. He 
Strode across the quarter-deck, then looked 
at Sam again. Finally he broke ferth: 


“Tn the devil’s name, who are you?” - 

“T’m Sam Marston, sir.” 

“You have been to sea before ?” 

“T have been coasting, sir.” 

“Where, and how much ?” 

“Why, sir, only a little—say about seven 
trips to the East Indies, and thirteen voyages 
to Europe. Began when I was twelve years 
old. I ought to be twenty-six now, by dead 
reckoning.” 

“So that you call coasting? Well, Sam, 
you are just as good as if you had been to sea. 
For Heaven’s sake, get that swallow-tail off! 
You have fooled me enough for the present.” 

In a short time Sam appeared on board in 
a neat calico shirt, and trowsers of true sailor 
cut, a handsome, stout young seaman, and by 
far the most able hand in the ship. Whale- 
men are not fond of enlisting sailors who 
have served only in merchant vessels, and 
Sam, knowing such to be the case, had 
adopted this whimsical method of getting a 
voyage. 

Meanwhile, poor Byfield mourned for his 
wife and children, and wondered if his horse 
was still hitched to the post in front of Ror- 
qual & Co.’s.. The cow-boys dreamed of the 
barn-yard; the tin peddler wished himself 
upon the high seat of his cart, with all his 
bright coffee-pots jingling in the rear. The 
schoolmaster, versed in Marryatt, learned 
that no book can print a reef-point, or give 
the shudder and slat of a topsail, when the 
yard is hauled to the wind, and the cry is 
heard through the thick, driving gale, “Lay 
out there! lay out!” The little boy Charlie, 
now a general favorite, wondered if Widow 
Adams had finished her pound of butter. 
Some of us wrote, some read, and all worked 
in their respective watches; and thus we 
neared Cape Horn. 

Right off the pitch of the cape, we hove to 
in a westerly gale. It lasted fourteen days, 
the sea often making a clean breach over the 
ship. We were twenty-six days doubling 
this noted promontory, but our greatest peril 
occurred after’ passing it. We were running 
up the coast of Patagonia; the night was 
inky black, the ship under short sail, and 
“Dummy” at the wheel. Suddenly a cloud, 
like a mountain cut from solid darkness, shot 
up in the southwest, and a biast, wild as if 
just from the fierce — came roaring 
down upon the ship—a Cape Horn squall. 

We let go the topsail-halyards, and 
“Dummy” put the vessel before the wind; 
but a huge sea, tumbling up astern, gave the 
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rudder so sharp a wrench that the wheel- 
rope parted. The ship, rushing at a pro- 
digious rate, instantly broached to, and the 
moment her broadside came to the wind, 
over she went. Many a tall ship has thus 
met her fate—gone down in the great deep, 
leaving none to tell the story—leaving hearts 
thousands of miles away, to wonder, and wait, 
and weep, when five words of fearful import 
would have solved the dread mystery— 
“Broached to in a squall.” 

It was greatly in our favor that the Triton 
was deep and sharp, as hence she would more 
easily right than would a “ kettle-bottomed ” 
ship. Nevertheless, her masts lay in the 
water, her keel was “ high ” if not “ dry,” and 
as she settled in the trough of the sea, each 
successive roller completely buried her. And 
such an uproar! ten thousand trumpets 
could not have been louder. I remember 
seeing massive timbers, now sinking, then 
shooting up like channel-buoys, while the 
spray flew over them fifty feet high. These 
were the yards. 

The squall was of short duration, and, as 
the wind abated, the ship came up by 
degrees, as if hardly daring to trust appear- 
ances. Her bulwarks had been stove, and 
one of her quarter-boats was gone, together 
with two spare boats. When morning came 
some one asked for Byfield, but we could not 
find him. Then little Charlie, where was he? 
Not about decks, surely—nor in the fore- 
castle, nor the cabin. Poor Charlie! he had 
gone in the deep, dark night—gone down in 
the cruel sea. Byfield, who had never ceased 
bemoaning his separation from wife and 
children, had sunk with the sailor boy, and 
the pining sickness of his heart was over. 
Strange fate! forty years of life in a farm- 
yard, then death in the South Pacific. The 
old sailors, Hawkins and “Dummy,” marked 
‘with their knives two coffins, a large and a 
small one, on the bulkhead in the forecastle. 
They said little, but there was sorrow in 
their honest eyes. 

One hundred and one days from home, we 
entered the great Chilian rendezvous for 
whalemen; and I thought how those far 
away would read in the village paper, “Ar- 
rived at Talcahuana, ship Triton, Braman, 
clean.” Then would come the sorrowful 
appendix, “Lest, off Madre de Dios, in a 
squall, Henry Byfield seaman, and Charles 
Ormand cabin-boy.” 

The “ shipping list” in a newspaper, is like 
& gamester’s wheel, and I thought of the 
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time when little Charlie’s mother would see 
what she had drawn. She did not even 
know that he had sailed in our ship. Per- 
haps she might have surmised it, and would 
therefore look earnestly for the earliest intel- 
ligence from the Triton. What a perilous 
thing to the possessor is a heart full of love! 
And Byfield—what would his wife and chil- 
dren do? Would not even the gray horse 
whinny and look sorrowful in his stall ? 

The neighbors, meeting each other in the 
road, would remark, “ Heard from the Triton; 
it seems Byfield’s dead—lost overboard; 
should think they might have caught him.” 
Caught him! Were they ever in a ship on 
her beam ends, in a pitchy night, with the 
sea tumbling over them, the coils of rigging 
tangled and washed adrift, and the hollow- 
voiced tornado deafening them with its 
thunder? 

I ought to have mentioned, in its proper 
connection, a circumstance illustrating the 
daring spirit of the sons of the sea. Imme- 
diately after the squall, when the wheel-rope’ 
had been repaired, the ship rolled so heavily 
as to carry away the slings of the foreyard. 
The huge spar, held only by lifts and braces, 
swung to and fro, striking the mast with a 
force that would have overthrown a hundred 
men. It was necessary to secure it, and Sam, 
and Tom, and “Dummy,” went up the fore- 
rigging for that purpose, while Hawkins took 
the wheel. Though the ship was pitching 
bowsprit under with every surge, though the 
men could hardly see each other, and the 
spars and ropes were hidden in Egyptian 
darkness, the three fearless tars accomplished 
their task, and did not seem to think they 
had done anything remarkable. 

In Talcahuana, Ned Cheatem the tin ped- 
dier ran away. He was all over Yankee; 
and though, on leaving us, his capital con- 
sisted only of a spare shirt and six Spanish 
seals, we heard of him three years later as 
Senor Edvardo Cheatamo, a thriving mer- 
chant of Conception. The ex-midshipman 
also took leave of us here, but ill-calculated 
to make his way by that kind of safe knavery 
in which Cheatem was an adept, he took to 
the road, joined a band of desperadoes at the 


‘foot of the Andes, and was finally hung at 4 


little town called Constitution. 
Soon after our arrival came in the Jasper, 
of Nantucket, whose captain informed us 


that eighteen months before, while cruising 
on the “nor’west,” he had fallen in with a 
monster right whale, which stove three of 
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his boats and killed two men, wounding 
several others. Our boat-steerers (and I may 
say that the boat-steerer’s duty is first to 
strike the whale, and, after this, to steer the 
boat) grew enthusiastic over this intelligence, 
and even Copeland the schoolmaster was 
eager to encounter the leviathan. More 


than once I heard him repeating Byron’s . 


lines upon the ocean—“from whose slime 
the monsters of the deep are made.” 

In high spirits we sailed from Talcahuana, 
keeping a sharp lookout for sperm whales 
as we stood along the coast, while each suc- 
cessive peak of the volcanic Andes showed a 
“cloud by day and a pillar of fire by night.” 

North of the equator it was winter; we 
were therefore in no hurry, as nothing could 
be done in high latitudes until spring. We 
cruised a considerable time within the trop- 
ics, and my first experience of whale-catching 


was in an encounter with an “eighty-barrel. 


sperm,” in the Bay of Panama. It was a 
female, nnd had by its side a little calf. The 
captain’s boat struck the old one, while the 
mate endeavored to secure the calf; but the 
dam, seeing her baby-whale in danger, re- 
gardless of her own wound, rushed upon the 
mate’s boat and crushed it in a thousand 
pieces. She next drove the captain and his 
boat-crew overboard, and as the second 
mate’s boat was trying to pick them up, she 
rushed upon it with awful fury. We threw 
two “irons” (whalemen’s name for harpoons), 
all our oars, and the “line-tub” into her 
mouth. As this did not check her advance, 
we made her a present of the boat, sustaining 
ourselves as best we could on floating boards, 
till the ship came down and picked us up. 
But we lost the whale. 

Every “ three-boat” ship has two or more 
boats besides those in use. We had since 
leaving home lost six boats outright, having 
purchased three at Talcahuana; and now we 
bore away for the Sandwich Islands in quest 
of three others. 

We had the trade wind abeam, and, al- 
though the distance was great, were not long 
in making the passage. Our requirements 
being supplied, we next sailed to the north- 
ward. After an unprofitable season on the 
“nor’west,” and a cruise of two hundred and 
thirty-nine days, we returned to the Sand- 
wich Islands, and anchored at Honolulu, 
Our boat-steerers had proved so miserably 
deficient in skill, that the captain had dis- 
placed them one after another, and given 
their offices to Hawkins, Tom and “ Dummy.” 


The place of first boat-steerer had been 
offered to Sam, as the best man in the ship, 
but he declined the responsibility. By the 
time, however, that these arrangements were 
completed, the whales had become very 
scarce on the northwest coast, and we 
brought into Honolulu only four hundred 
barrels of oil. It appeared that the whales 
were gone to some other locality—probably 
to the Ochotsk. The Luminary reported 
one, a big fellow—indeed, so very big that the 
ship’s crew were laughed at for telling the 
story. He, too, was making off—heading 
towards Kamtschatka—a long stretch, but 
whales are not obliged to carry provisions 
with them. This great voyager had come up 
right under the Luminary’s quarter, at day- 
break, and startled the crew with his almost 
supernatural size and tremendous “ blowing.” 
It was their opinion that he would have 
yielded five hundred barrels; but they were 
unable to catch him. He had an “iron” in 
his back, probably from the Jasper; and, 
after borrowipg two others from the Lumi- 
nary, he went his way. 

It was a fine spring morning when the 
Triton once more sailed from Oahu. Our 
sojourn at Honolulu had been pleasant; and, 
again upon blue water, the various incidents 
of our winter's visit were recapitulated in the 
forecastle. We grew merry over an attempt 
of the natives to “pray” Sam to death. 
Strange as it may appear, they often with 
this kind of praying produce upon some one 
of their own people the intended effect; but 
Sam possessed too much vitality to be prayed 
under the sod. Several times he bade them 
“clear out,” but they kept on with their 
mummery until a big fellow, with his face 
tattooed like a map of Oceanica, ventured a 
little too near; when the sailor’s fist, landing 
squarely upon the pious native’s nose, sent 
him spinning backward, right upon a red pig 
that happened to be passing. At the same 
time, the toe of “Dummy’s” boot lifted 
another clear of the ground, and these inter- 
esting services of the “Hawaiians Church” 
were summarily brought to a close. 

Cruising about the North Pacific, we read 
and re-read the few books in the ship, and 
Copeland the schoolmaster established an 
institution—perhaps somewhat inferior to 
Yale—for the enlightenment of the more 
ignorant among the crew. We read every- 
thing, even to a “tract” given us by a secta- 
rian missionary, on Oahu, about a little boy 
who killed a grasshopper on Sunday. But 
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could the missionary have heard Sam’s re- 
marks upon that “ precious tract,’ he would 
have concluded that it had not entirely 
purified the forecastle. 

Our best books had been presented by a 
Catholic clergyman, who visited us at Hono- 
lulu. He was a true gentleman, and our 
jolly but honest tars respected him as such, 
They cared nothing for any one’s church; 
but the instinct common to human nature 
taught them decorum in the presence of a 
scholarly priest, as it had inspired them to 
irony before a canting egotist. The priest 
had seemed to desire our welfare. He had 
given us O’Halloran’s History of Ireland, 
Pope's translation of Homer, and several 
books of travel and biography—but nothing 
about a wicked boy and a grasshopper. Sam 
and “Dummy” were great readers—the 
former a man of fine understanding and 
humor, though a little wild on shore. 
“Dummy,” in port, was always drunk. He 
was a singular-looking man, with long, yellow 
hair. To make him hear, imposed a severe 
tax upon ordinary lungs. In all moments of 
leisure, the schoolmaster, Sam and “ Dummy ” 
could be seen reading the priest’s books, while 
Hawkins and Tom cut toys from whalebone, 
or played chess; and old White the ship- 
keeper either snored in his bunk, or nodded 
upon his sea-chest. 

At length summer came; the ice of the far 
north was broken up, and one morning, with 
a southwest breeze, we squared away for the 
Ochotsk. There were no longer any whales 
on the “nor’west—” all the ships we saw re- 
ported “no oil this season”—and we knew 
they must have gone either to the Ochotsk or 

‘the Arctic. 

: The excellent sailing qualities of our ship 
were now of great service. Each captain de- 
sired the first chance on the new whaling 
ground, but the Triton led the fleet. We 
entered the Ochotsk in a gale, dead before 
the wind, with the ship putting her sail under 
# every roll, swinging along like a sail-boat 
in a rough bay, and standing half on end as 
her stern and bows alternately settled in the 
trough of the sea. For many days we saw 
no whales. There was some drifting ice, yet 
the sea was quite open, and the shores had 
even an appearance of verdure. 

One morning, about a fortnight after our 
arrival in the Ochotsk, the man at the main- 
top-gallant-mast, sang out, “ There she blows !” 

“ Where away ?” 

“Off the weather bow, sir. There she 
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blows! There are two of them, sir. There 
she blows! That makes three, sir.” 

“There she blows!” cried the man at the 
fore. 

“ Where away ?” 

“Off the lee bow, sir. There she blows! 
There she blows! There she blows! Four 
of them, sir.” 

“There she blows!” came from the mizzen, 

“Where away ?” 

. “Right astern, sir. There she blows! 
There she blows! There she breaches! A 
dozen of them, sir.” 

To “breach” is to godown. Water spouts, 


like those on Boston Common, went up all 
around us, in the still morning air. We had 
found them at last, the great “sea-beasts” of 
the Ochotsk. 

The reader may have imagined the 


moinent 
“When the deer sweeps by, and the hounds 


are in cry, 

And the hunter’s horn is ringing—” 
but perhaps he never listened to the stirring 
trumpet of the right whale, answered by 
shouts of “Down boats! Give way, men, 
give way!” 

We were off. There was the captain's 
boat, with “Dummy” at the bow oar; there 
was the mate’s boat, with stout, good-natured 
Tom, his two harpoons beside him; and 
there was our own boat, with Hawkins at the 
bow, the second mate at the stern, the school- 
master and Sam amidships, and one other 
man and myself—six in all—the usual com- 
plement of a whaleboat. 

The whales were very wild. We pulled 
almost within striking distance of a huge 
fellow that lay apparently asleep, but just as 
Hawkins softly shipped his oar, preparatory 
to grasping his “iron,” the monster turned 
one of his small, black eyes upon us, and 
began to move through the water like a long, 
black propeller when just starting from a 
dock. He appeared in no great haste, yet we 
could not diminish the distance between 
himself and the boat, and, after a chase of 
four miles, we lost him altogether. All day 
long the three boats pulled hither and 
thither, always in the midst of whales, yet 
unable to approach them nearer than sixty 
yards. There were hundreds of them, and 
sometimes an old fellow, on coming to the 
surface, would shoot half his length out of 
water. 

It was near sunset. The other boats were 
between us and the ship, and we were resting 
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upon our oars. The captain’s boat was pull- 
ing towards a whale. The second mate’s 
countenance brightened. “They will get 
that fellow,” he said. And at the same mo- 
ment we saw “Dummy” stand up. He poised 
his “iron” for an instant. The whale began 
to move. “The devil!” said the second 
mate, “they will lose him.” Then, with a 
quick, athletic motion, “ Dummy” drew back, 
and the arrowy iron went rushing through 
the air. The distance was incredible, but a 
glad exclamation from every one in our boat 
told that the mark was reached. Sturdy old 
“Dummy!” 

Off went the captain, behind his Ochotsk 
steed, and we were so engrossed in watching 
him as to forget all else, till some one of us, 
turning in the direction of the mate’s boat, 
saw it close upon a black shape just percepti- 
ble upon the long ocean swells. Then Sam’s 
oar came in—gently and without noise. 
Next he raised himself carefully, and then, 
in quick succession, sped his two harpoons. 
“The mate is fast!” cried our men. “ Hur- 
rah, the mate is fast!” We saw the water 
boil out from the sides of his boat, as it sped 
after that of the captain, 

Mr. Congdon the second mate looked 
around in hesitation—what ought he to do? 
There were whales in sight, yet the sun was 
just sirking, and it is against the custom of 
the service to throw a harpoon after dusk— 
highly dangerous and injudicious. The other 
boats were, being carried directly from us, 
and the ship was twelve miles off. © 

“We will pull for those fellows yonder,” 
said Mr. Congdon, at length, indicating three 
or four,monstrous creatures about a mile 
from the boat. “If we fail to get one of 
them, we must give up the job for to-day.” 

The objects of our pursuit waited until we 
had approached quite near them, when they 
moved off. After vainly following them a 
short distance, we once more rested on our 
oars. The sun was now gone; all hands 
were thoroughly tired, and Mr. Congdon de- 
cided upon an immediate return to the ship. 
Near and far we could hear the whales 
“blowing,” and see jets of water shoot up 
through the dusk. A hundred yards off, in 
the very path over which we had just rowed, 
& pretty large whale came to the surface. 

“Once more,” said the second mate. “We 
will try that fellow on our way back, and if we 
fail—My God! "he whispered, breaking off. 

There was a loud, rushing sound—a noise 
of streaming, foaming waters, a wild, terrific 

27 


“blowing,” and a shape huge as the hull’of a 
monstrous man-of-war shot straight up from 
the deep, not thirty yards off. Rushing high 
above the sea, till nearly his whole body was 
revealed, the great right whale fell with a 
prodigious swash, causing our little boat to 
dance as if in the swell made by a paddle- 
wheel steamer. I do not, however, think 
that any one of us was frightened. The 
second mate grasped his steering oar, four of 
us pulled noiselessly, and Hawkins stood up 
with his “ iron.” 

“He is off,” said the latter, as the whale 
shot ahead. “For God's sake, give way! If 
we lose that fellow, I will jump overboard !” 

A movement of his vast flukes had in a 
moment taken the creature further from us 
than when he came to the surface, but soon 
he turned, as if to cross our bows. “Now, 
men, do your best,” said Mr. Congdon, “ and 
we'll take him abeam as he passes.” 

We pulled with all our might. I could not 
see Hawkins, because my back was towards 
him, but I felt that he was standing with 
poised weapon and feet braced for herculean 
effort. The whale had taken fright and was 
under swift headway, trying to shoot around 
us towards a number of his fellows that were 
away off on our quarter. The chance of hit- 
ting him was indeed desperate; but suddenly 
1 felt a springy motion behind me—the boat 
shook, a dozen fathoms of line went spinning 
out, and Hawkins, overthrown by his own 
exertion, came staggering back against my 
shoulders, 

But we were fast to the whale! The brave 
tar had struck the fleeing game, and the line 
ran out like lightning.- In ordinary cases 2 
second harpoon is thrown; but there was no 
opportunity for this, and we settled our:slves 
for a ride, allowing the line to run out freely 
at first, and then checking it by degrees. 
How we rushed through the water! and 
right away from the ship, too, mile after mile. 
We were only afraid that the whale wouldn’t 
“sound ;” but for fifteen miles he continued 
his course, ere this apprehension was realized. 
Standing like small masts in his back were 
the staves of three harpoons besides our own, 
and we remembered. the Jasper and the 
Luminary. Could ‘this be the great whale 
from the “nor’west,” driven thousands of 
miles to the Ochotsk? Suddenly Hawkins, 
now at the stern, cried out, “He’s sounded, 


sir!’ But the second mate saw it as well. . 


Quick work was necessary, and we instantly 
payed out line. At this unpropitious mo- 
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ment, while’ the leviathan was rushing 
straight down to the caverns below, a coil of 
the rope caught afoul. A factory operative 
could tell the reader how much time is al- 
lowed one to disentangle himself from a 
wheel-belt, while the machinery is clanking 
with awful power. In a single instant we 
were all under water—boat, lines, lances, 
oars and men—going right towards the 
bottom! Congdon grasped the hatchet, such 
as every whaleboat carries, but he was pitched 
about, and confused; and blinded. Half a 
dozen times, in rapid succession, he struck at 
the line. At last he severed it, whilé his 
head was ten feet under water. The boat 
rose to the surface, but the whale was gone. 

Bailing out the water, securing the oars, 
and putting things in the best condition we © 
could, we still found our situation very un- 
comfortable. One article only had been 
demolished in the catastrophe, but this a 
most necessary one, the compass. 

As the summer nights in the Ochotsk are 
yery short, it was now midnight. The land 
was about ten miles off, while the ship, we 
supposed, must be nearly three times that 
distance, as, having had no wind, she had 
been unable to follow us. With the first 
breeze she would of course stand in shore, 
and should we now pull out to sea with no 
compass, we might miss her. Our provisions 
and water were exhausted. It might at any 
moment blow heavily off the land, and we 
would then perish from thirst and hunger, 
should we steer wide of the ship. The land 
was sure, the ship uncertain. 

“What do you say, Sam? and you, 
Hawkins?” inquired the second mate. 

“I should say, go ashore,” replied Sam, 
“and walk home.” 

No one but Sam could have originated that 
idea, and nothing but an indescribable ray 
from his black eyes told that he felt its 
ludicrousness. Hawkins voted “shore,” the 
schoolmaster voted “shore,” and Brown, once 
a cow-boy in Connecticut, voted “shore,” as 
did L also. How our teeth chattered! Wet 
to the skin, it seemed as if the very clothes 
would be shaken from my shoulders, I shud- 
dered so with the cold; and, tired as we were, 
we pulled harder than usual at the oars, to 
get warm. Often we looked over our shoul- 
ders to see if the hills appeared nearer; but 
the distance, instead of only ten, proved to be 
fifteen miles, and when we landed it was 
three o'clock in the morning, and the sun 


was rising. From a couple of straggling 


natives, who looked, for all the world, like 
Block Islanders, we procured the service of 
flint and steel, and, kindling a large fire, were 
soon comparatively in easy circumstances, 

Drying our clothes, breakfasting on seal- 
steak, and partaking liberally of our water- 
soaked tobacco, we began once muvre to fee] 
like the old Triton’s crew; and Sam said he 
had a mind to ask the natives how far it was 
to Rhode Island! The day. was beautiful 
the sea rolled in long, low billows of oil, and, 
though the country was extremely sterile, it 
had then, beneath the summer sun, not a 

, very forbidding aspect. In a short time we 
saw whales making shoreward, a little way 
down the coast, and, what was exceedingly 
singular, they successively disappeared be- 
hind a ridge of rocks. It struck us that there 
must be some inlet close at hand, where they 
were in the habit of feeding—and how bold 
must be the water! 

Our curiosity was aroused, and, as a haze 
had since daybreak settled upon the sea, and 
stretched in a long, white line parallel with 
the shore, so that any attempt to search for 
the ship would be more hazardous than ever, 
we concluded to improve our leisure by mak- 
ing observations. For a distance ef four or 
five miles from land, the air was perfectly 
clear, and, standing upon the high hills, we 
could see leviathan come out of the fog-bank, 
or, as he shot up to the surface, between our- 
selves’ and the hazy line, could hear him 
“blow” lustily. Then he would make for the 
shore and disappear. 

We rowed towards the reef, passed’ around 
it, and discovered a narrow, crooked channel, 
soon winding out of sight. Sounding at its 
mouth we found seventeen fathoms, yet a 
whale could hardly have turned around in it. 
We followed the channel for a mile, arriving 
at a lake—or what a Louisianian would call 
a bayou—about two leagues in circumference. 
The reader may have seen a multitude of 
black bugs making swift circles in a goose 
pond. If so, he can imagine the sight that 
met our eyes, only that the bugs we saw were 
very large. For a while we gazed curiously 
around, counting no less than twenty-three 
whales, then retraced our way to the sea. 

The place I have described is, I believe, the 
only one of the kind on the Siberian shores, 
though there is at least one such on the 
northwest coast of America. As the eel 
seeks his prey among the thatch at high 
water mark, and the bass ventures up shore- 
side creeks, the great whales of the northwest 
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coast and the Ochotsk, push into enormous 
fissures, pursuing the animalcule. We had 
them at last, yet let no one imagine ‘that we 
intended using a scoop-net, or drawing out 
leviathan with a hook. 

The haze presently cleared away, and we 
saw the ship. A thin line of smoke rose 
above her like an arm, indicating that she 
was “ boiling out.” So the captain and mate 
had secured the two whales. Slowly she 
neared the shore, our large fire telling her 
where to look for us; and at last we pulled 
off to her. The two whales last taken had 
made together two hundred and seventy 
barrels, so that she now had nearly seven 
hundred barrels on board. The captain at 
once saw that our discovery might be im- 
proved to advantage. It had become almost 
impossible to catch whales in the open sea, 
but here, with judicious management, we 
could be nearly sure of them, 

“It will never do,” said Captain Braman, 
“to enter the basin; they would kick at us 
like wild horses in a‘ corral.’ We must strike 
them as they come out.” ° 

It being now late, operations were deferred 
till morning. Our three boats then took up 
positionsbeside the little channel, large rocks 
hiding them from the wily game. Many 
whales passed in, but none came out; and 
from this fact, together with what we had 
observed on the previous day, it was our 
opinion that they were not in the habit of 
emerging until towards night. Upon our 
side the captain had the inner berth and we 
the outer, while the mate was opposite us. 
About noon an undulating ripple came from 
up the channel; a black head glided around 
the point of a rock, and a huge body followed. 
It passed the captain’s boat, that was hidden 
from us in a little nook. “Whiz!” “chug!” 
went “Dammy’s” “iron,” and instantly his 
second harpoon sped humming after the first. 

as -by,” said Captain Braman, “I’m 
om” 

And off he was, surely. How his boat shot 
from the channel, straight out to sea! But 
we had little time to watch it. According to 
previous arrangement, the second chance fell 
to the mate. It sooncame. The “chug” of 
Tom’s “iron” was answered by a different 
sound—crashing, dashing, splintering of 
boards and oars. It was all over with the 
mate’s boat. 

“Hist!” uttered Hawkins, drawing back 
his harpoon and bracing his feet. The boat 
gave a lureh, the line leaped up, and—* stern 
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all!” cried the second mate. The line was 
going, and, in another moment, we, too, were 
going—reader, you would have thought so— 
following the captain. The whale ran about 
four miles, when he Jay still, and Mr. Congdon 
killed him.with a lance. This last operation 
is the most dangerous of anything connected 
with whalemen’s duty; for the boat is rowed 
fairly upon the monster, ere the blow is 
delivered. 

We took the mate and his crew from the 
rocks upon which they had scrambled, and, 
provided with a new boat, their next attempt 
was*more successful. All that afternoon and 
the following day we continued killing whales, 
while the ship stood off and on. At last they 
appeared shy of the place, and we occupied 
ourselves with boiling out. Thirteen had 
been captured, making fourteen hundred 
barrels, so that with the oil previously ob- 
tained, we had twenty-one hundred barrels 
in the ship. She would carry twenty-six 
hundred. For many hours we had seen no 
whales in the neighborhood, and feared that 
the balance of the cargo would not be easily 
caught. However, we pulled in shore, re- 
solved to explore the locality. 

As several intervening gullies and chasms 
imposed barriers to any attempt at reaching 
the basin on foot, the captain’s boat passed 
up the channel, while the two others waited 
at its mouth. Scarcely three minutes had 
elapsed, when we. heard the captain shout, 
“ Look out, Mr. Robbins, he’s coming!” 

There was a tremendous swash in the 
stream, and, sending foam and surge about 
him, a whale of enormous length darted 
towards us. A glimpse of five harpoons, 
standing straight up in his back, rendered 
unnecessary a formal introduction: and a 
long line, fairly whistling behind him, told 
that the captain’s boat had lost an “iron,” 
and was doubtless stove. Tom and Hawkins 
sprang to their feet. Tom’s.“ iron” was the 
first to be hurled, but, ringing upon one of 
the old harpoons already in the whale’s back, 
it fell harmlessly off. An instant later, the 
mate’s boat was resting high and dry on the 
top of a large rock. Hawkins’s two “irons” 
flew out with a vengeance, and both reached 
the mark. In attempting to shy, the whale 
ran ashore. While floundering to get off he 
turned completely around; then started up 
the channel, confused and terror-stricken, 
taking our boat with him. Half a dozen 
times we grazed the rocks, and Hawkins 
worked like a giant at his steering-oar. How- 
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ever, we made the mile in two sixteen, as a 
man of the turf would say, and with an un- 
trained animal, too. 

Around the little lake we went, the water’ 
boiling from our bows; and Sam remarked 
. that he hoped the captain would stand by 
with an oar, to keep the fellow from getting 
out at the gap. Twice that great creature 
sounded; but here we had him at disadvan- 
tage, for the bottom came sadly athwart his 
calculations, and our line was long. 

At last his speed slackened. Cautiously we 
pulled up beside him, and Mr. Congdon « po 
ready with his lance. 

“Put me well on, Hawkins,” he said to “a 
boat-steerer. - “No use in being afraid.” But 
Hawkins was not afraid, and the boat was 
laid hard upon the whale. The second mate 
struck a prodigious downward blow, and then 
—was I on land or sea, vr ina balloon? A 
dozen feet in the air, I was plunging head 
first towards the water. 

On fragments of the boat we sustained our- 
selves as best we could; but the whale spouted 
blood, and we knew that the victory was won. 
The men on shore signalled the ship. Old 
White brought her to anchor, and sent in the 
two spare boats. The captain and mate then 
came to our assistance, and the whale was 
towed out of the basin. The vast leviathan 
—what a fish he proved—or animal, if you 
will—longer, very much longer than the ship. 
The harpoon from the Jasper was nearly 
rusted away. He had carried it for three 
years. Those from the Luminary were in 
better condition. There, too, was the “iron” 
that Hawkins had buried in the monster a 
few days before. We cut the blubber, or 
fatty outside, in strips, as usual, and as usual 
also hooked around it tackles rove at the yard- 
arms, thus peeling it off as the whale was 
rolled over and over, and hoisting it on board. 
This is the invariable manner of procedure 
among whalemen—they “peel” the whale as 
if he were an orange. Our enormous prize 
yielded four hundred and ninety-two barrels, 

-probably the largest amount of oil ever taken 
from a single whale. 

Right merrily we bore away for home. The 
captain, however, would not suffer the try- 
works to be thrown over, as we had still a 
few empty casks. Three times subsequent to 
this we lowered boats in the Ochotsk, but in 
vain; and it being a waste of time to cruise 
longer for the little oil wanting, we stood 
towards Honolulu. About fifty miles from 

‘Oahu, the ship ran on a coral reef. The 
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water under the stern was a thousand feet 
deep, yet the bow was fast aground. This 
occurred just at daybreak, and, as it became 
lighter, we saw a sperm whale wedged in a 
cleft of the reef, and unable to get out. By 
shifting a small part of the cargo and hauling 
the topsails aback, we succeeded in getting 
the ship off We then went alongside the 
whale with our three boats, and as the cap- 
tain struck him with a lance, he floundered 
so heavily as to free himself from his prison. 
But we had given him a mortal wound, and, 
taking from him thirty barrels of oil, cast him 
adrift. The ship was now entirely full. 
With a feeling of relief we saw the tryworks 
go overboard. No whaleman considers his 
duty accomplished while that pile of brick ° 
and mortar disfigures the deck. The follow- 
ing day we reached Honolulu. “Ship Tri- 
ton, Braman, from Sea of Ochotsk—twenty- 
six hundred bbls. rt. wh., thirty bbls. sp.”— 
said the Honolulu Advertiser. And, reading 
this report, I could not help reverting to poor 
Byfield and little Charlie. 

Raising my eyes’ from the paper, I was 
startled by what seemed an apparition—the 
very face and figure of Charlie, only larger 
and more hardy than I remembered him to 
have been—stout-limbed and thoughtful- 
browed. A glad light sprang to his eyes, and, 
rushing forward, he threw his arms about me. 
I can hardly be called superstitious, yet it 
was almost with a shuddering fear that I 
asked how the great sea had given him up. 
Swiftly a verse that.had once deeply impressed 
me, darted through my mind: 

“But his form shall rise from its shadowy 
depths, 

And the waves give way before it, 

When the trump shall sound, as if it had lain 

With a marble pillar o’er it.” 

But Charlie was no spirit, save in that sense 
in which we are all spirits. Over and over he 
related the details of his preservation in the 
South Pacific squall. And Byfidld, poor, 
honest Byfield, he too was in the world of 
living men. They had clung to one of the 
wrecked and drifting boats, which twenty 
times had rolled over and over with them; 
yet as the fury of the wind had abated before 
they were washed from the ship, the heavy 
sea was the only enemy with which they had 
to contend. This was every moment losing 
force, and by morning the ocean was not un- 
usually rough. A vessel was in sight, a 
schooner, apparently disabled and abandoned. 
Being to the windward and drifting faster 
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than themselves, she soon rolled and tumbled 
so near that they were enabled to reach her 
by swimming a hundred yards. This vessel 
had evidently been in collision with some 
other, for there were traces showing that a 
violent blow had been struck upon her quar- 
ter, and several stanchions had been carried 
away. The mainmast and foretopmast were 
gone. 

A gale from the southward drove them up 
the coast. They knew not where to land, 
and drifted hither and thither, often headed 
off by the wind, till, approaching Talcahuana, 
they fell in with an American brig, and fol- 
lowed her into port. Here it was discovered 
that the vessel they had found, a trading 
schooner, had been in collision with a ship. 
The crew of the schooner, thinking her to be 
sinking, had leaped on board the stranger, 
abandoning their own vessel. Byfield, advised 
by the American consul, claimed salvage, and 
in default thereof seized the vessel, making 
over one half to Charlie’s mother. With the 


proceeds of the cargo they repaired damages, 
and had since been trading in the Pacific— 
Byfield taking care to hire a captain of great- 
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er maritime acquirements than himself. Ar- 
riving at Lahaina they had sold the schooner, 
and upon this very day they had landed at 
Honolulu. 

“Only think,” said Charlie, “we arrived at 
Talcahuana the very day after the Triton 
sailed. But wasn’t mother glad when she got 
my letter! And Byfield’s wife and children 
—they will be well off now. He has money. 
He has not touched a drop of rum since ship- 
ping in the Triton, and he declares he never 
will taste it again. I hope he will keep his 
word—on his old horse’s account, if for no 
other reason.” 

He did keep it. A hundred and thisty- 
seven days from Oahu, we arrived home, with 
Byfield and Charlie on board. The honest 
farmer and his young partner paid back to 
the former owners the value of vessel and 
cargo with interest, keeping only the profits 
they had made by use of the capital. There 
are few who under like circumstances would 
have dealt so fairly; but Byfield, though 
Neptune himself could never have made him 
a useful man on shipboard, had a heart in 
the right place. 


ADRIENNE. 


BY MRS. ELLEN M. MITCHELL. 


The night was dark, the waves rose high, 
A lurid glare lit up the sky: 
She heard the storm-fiend’s wrathful cry. 


The wind swept past with maddened roar, 
The sea dashed fiercely ’gainst the shore: 
O, what a look her white face wore! 


She laid her baby on the bed, 
Her heart was wrung with awful dread; 
No sigh she breathed, no tear she shed, 


Against the window-frame she leant, 
Her woful gaze far upward bent, 
As if to pierce the firmament. 


What boat would dare to tempt the might 
Of such a storm, and such a night? 
Her still face grew more deathly white. 


“O God!’ she moaned, yet did not weep, 
“If he is lying fathoms deep, 
Then let me share his dreamless sleep!” 


The babe as if in terror stirred— 
She turned without another word; 
God left her frantic prayer unheard. 


The morning dawned serene and fair, 
But O, it brought such wild despair, 
For wrecks lay scattered everywhere! 


She hurried swift along the shore, 
The babe upon her arm she bore: 
Ah, whose was yonder broken oar? 


It lay half-hidden in the sand, 
She touched it, shivering, with her hand, 
The workmanship more closely scanned. 


What caused that quick convulsive start? 
Hope died from out her aching heart, 
Each bleeding wound was rent apart. 


The held her babe the closer then: 
His face she never saw again 
On earth ;—poor, widowed Adrienne! 
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A BROAD, sweeping meadow, bordered with 
hawthorn hedges, rolling away like some 
great billowy sea of light and shade, and col- 
oring as the mellow sunlight dropped warmly 
upon it; blushing redly with fragrant clover 
blossoms nodding in the morning breeze; and 
gemmed here and there by rank star-grasses 
and yellow buttercups. 

A great, loutish, ungainly fellow, coarse and 
unkempt as some common vagrant, with 
hardly a line of grace or comeliness about 
him, was lying close under the hawthorn 
bushes, his ridiculous limbs stretched out to 
their full length, and half buried under the 
rank clover blossoms, one large, swart hand 
supporting the reclining figure, the other 
shading a pair of keen, piercing eyes that 
were peering intently through the hedge into 
one of the green lanes leading up to the great 
house of Lindenwold, peering as if they saw 
some wonderful vision there that held them 
close and powerless, like a spell. 

And yet it was nothing so very wonderful or 
unusual—only Guy Lindenwold sitting on a 
mossy stone,in the lane, his flute to his lips, 
sending a few rich, clear trills of delicious 
melody throbbing and quivering on the morn- 
ing air. A few clear, mellow notes, and then 
a perfect jangle of sweet, concordant sounds, 
as the tones tripped fast and impatient after 
each other. All nice and pleasant enough, 
but no more than almost any amateur with a 
delicate ear might have compassed with a 
little effort. 

But this dark, swart fellow lurking there in 
the shadow of the hedgerow, seemed to find, 
as I have said, some singular interest in what 
he saw. Not that he was such a passionate 
admirer of music, for the rich trills glided past 
him almost unheard, to judge from appear- 
ances, while his eyes—those keen, piercing 
orbs—were intent on the player’s face. 

The music quivered and wavered, finally 
dying away abruptly. A step suddenly startled 
them both—the musician and his auditor— 
and a young girl came tripping down the lane. 
She paused close beside the player, a soft 
smile upon her lips, the morning sunlight 
dropping a golden rain on her yellow hair. 

“ Gvod-morning, Nannie,” said Guy Linden- 
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wold, laying aside his flute, and rising hastily 
to greet her. “I am glad to see you. It was 
surely my good genius that sent you this way, 
just now.” ’ 

He laughed lightly, clasping her hand in a 
warm pressure that sent the sudden crimson 
drifting over her face. 


“And why, your good genius, Guy?” she 
asked. 


“Because, I was wanting to see you. I 
should have come over before now, but you 
know Mr. Ingham does not especially relish 
my visits to Prospect Cottage, and it is best 
for us both that I should try to propitiate 
him just now.” Then, suddenly, “It is very 
hard to resort to deceit and diplomacy with a 
dying man, is it not, Nannie?” 

She looked grave. 

“Ts he really dying, Guy?” she asked, in a 
low, abrupt tone. 

“There can be no doubt of it. The doctors 
say he cannot last over a fortnight, at the 
outside.” 

There was a sudden movement just beyond 
the hedge. Both heard it, but took it to be 
merely some sober-clad thrush, or some 
scarlet-strapped blackbird, fluttering about 
there. 

“Poor man!” said Nannie, with a sigh. “It 
must be hard for him to die.” And then, 


_ speaking with considerable hesitation. “He 


has always seemed opposed to our intimacy, 
Guy. I cannot conceive why he should be. 
In all except wealth, my family is far superior 
to his own, and fully equal to yours.” 

“I don’t know. why you should wonder,” 
said the young man, with some bitterness. 
“You know Mr. Ingham’s disposition nearly 
as well as Ido. Then you ought to see that 
the mere fact of my caring for you as I do, 
Nannie, is just enough to set him against you. 
For years has he tried to cross me in this 
way, even in every little trifle. If all step- 
fathers were like mine, I should heartily pity 
those under their authority.” 

He dropped his head rather dejectedly. To 
judge from his appearance, it certainly could 
not be a pleasant subject for him to dwell 
upon. . 

“You have hal a hard lot, Guy,” said the 
young girl, quietly. “Everybody has pitied 
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you for what you have had to endure from 
that man.” 

Her heart was fuller of compassion than she 
cared to have him know. His story was a sad 
one, and it touched her to think of it. It had 
really begun away back in the girlhood of his 
mother. Then she, the mother, had loved 
this Ingham with this sort of affection that 
goes down to the grave with one. But she 
did not marry him then. He was peor, and 
James Lindenwold was a millionaire—it is 
the same old story—her father compelled her 
to wed the rich man. She hated him when 
she became his wife, and hated him till the 
day of his death, which was in less than a 
year. However, he made her mistress of a 
handsome property. When Guy was born, in 
a month or two after his father’s death, un- 
natural and cruel as it may seem, she trans- 
ferred her hatred from the dead husband to 
his living child! 

But she was free, and in a very short time 
married Ingham, fur whom she seemed to 
have a sort of infatuation, for he was too gross 
and coarse to inspire much real love. People 
wondered at the match, but no one had the 
power to prevent it. But whether there was 
genuine love or not, the woman clung to this 
man in a way that looked like madness. When 
she died, after a few years, she left all her 
property to him, so that Guy was utterly de- 
pendent on his good-will—an outrageous pro- 
_ cedure, as the whole country said, for the 
money had been Guy’s father’s, and so should 
have gone to Guy, by every right, human or 
divine. 

All might have been well enough had Guy 
been possessed of a different temperament— 
more like what his mother had been. But, to 
his heart’s core, he was a Lindenwold—a 
noble, high-spirited race with a hearty scorn 
for everything mean and low. Of course ‘he 
and his stepfather could not agree over-well, 
and Mr. Ingham seemed to dislike him all the 
more because others sympathized with him, 
and thought he had been defrauded. They 
led a sad life of it, and. to cap the climax, 
Ingham had ended by willing the bulk of his 
property to his brother, who was then in 
Texas. I think his object had been to show 
people that he meant to do just as he pleased 
with the money. This was more than a year 
since, long enough before his illness had come 
on. When he had been stricken down, every- 
body hoped he would make a tardy repara- 
tion, and a great many felt sanguine of it. 

This is the story that always made Nannie 


so sad, when she thought about it, as she was 
thinking now. Guy seemed to know’ what 
was passing in her miud, for he looked down 
at her suddenly, with a bright, hopeful smile. 

“You ‘have not asked me why I was so 

anxious to see you this morning,” he said. 
_ “You will tell me?” 

“To be sure. Mr. Ingham (he never spoke 
of his stepfather by any other title) is coming 
round at last. Colonel Floyd has been talking 
with him—the colonel is my friend, you know 
—and last night he sent for Lawyer Green. 


They made out a new will between them—a — 


will in my favor!” 

Again there was a sudden rustling beyond 
the hedgerow, but they were too much excited 
to even hear it, this time. 

“O,1I am so glad, suv glad for your sake, 
Guy!” ered the girl, impetuously. 

“And I am glad, Nannie, glad for both our 
sakes,” he said, with sudden gravity. “Our 
happiness seems utterly dependent on this 
will. As heir of Lindenwold, your father 
would gladly give you to me, while as a poor 
man, | should sue in vain.” 

She was silent, repressing a sigh. She felt 
the truth of what he had said. Her father 
was a hard, worldly man, and could be made 
to look only at the monetary side of any 
question. daughter's happiness would 
weigh nothing in the balanee. 

“Of course 1 feel grateful to Mr. Ingham 
for what he has done, though he has only re- 
stored to me my rights,” Guy went on. “It 
would be a hard blow to have Lindenwold 
taken from me, I love the dear old place so 
well. This Richard Ingham, to whom it was 
to have gone by the former will, could never 
clierish it as I should do.” 

“ Why was it willed to him?” asked Nannie. 
“T never quite understood.” 

“He is Mr. Ingham’s brother, and the only 
near relative he has living. It is not certain 
that this Richard is alive even, as he has not 
been heard from for a long time. He was m 
Texas, I believe, the last that was known.” 

“Tt would be the height of injustice for the 
property of your dead father to pass into his 
hands, I am glad the matter is settled at 
Jast.” said Nannie, with a sigh of relief, 

“Yes.” with a little uneasiness, “I think it 
is seitled. He is not likely to change his 
mnind at this late hour, though he is whimsical 


to a degree, and not to be relied upon. One . 


thing looks bad—Lawyer Green says, that he 
would insist on retaining the will in his own 
possession, to keep a hold on me, I suppose.” 
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“O Guy, I do hope it is safely laid away, 
where no one else can get to it!” 

“ There is no danger, except from Mr. Ing- 
ham himself. He had it put away in a small 
iron casket, and the casket itself is locked up 
in his desk, and the key is kept under his 
pillow, day and night. If any harm comes to 
it, it-will be from his own hand.” 

Just then there was a sudden noise coming 
from beyond the hawthorn hedge. It might 
have been the chirp of a bird, or the buzz of 
a bee, so indistinct it was, but sounded for all 
the world like a smothered laugh. 

“ How odd!” exclaimed Nannie, who had 
heard it. And then, suddenly, “ How late it 
is growing! You must not keep me a single 
moment longer, Guy. I am going down to 
the Widow Wray’s—one of her children is 
sick. She sent for me early this morning.” 

Guy turned with her, hastily picking up 
his flute. 

“I must keep you company, if you must 
play the good Samaritan,” he said, laughing. 
“Tt is not often that we have the opportunity 
to see each other now,” repeating this last 
as a sort of excuse, as they turned away. 

The blackbirds chirped lustily, and the 
golden orioles sent a few delicious trills whirl- 
ing daringly after them, as they walked slowly 
down the lane. But mingled with these, like 
a low, prophetic undertone, was a sound of 
more moment to them, as their loutish 
watcher jumped suddenly to his feet, tramp- 
ling fiercely and impatiently on the star- 
grasses and blood-red clover blossoms that 
made that luscious meadow so fragrant and 
delightful. 

“Ah ha!” he muttered, with suppressed 
vehemence. “So a handsome fortune has 
been waiting all these months, for Richard 
Ingham, the vagabond? Pity he should not 
have known of it sooner! But never mind. 
It will be passing strange if it slips through his 
fingers now.” And with a short, hard laugh, 
he tramped away towards the nearest road, a 
cvarse, foul blot in all the beauty and riotous 
blvom about him 


Guy LrInpENWOLD walked as far as Widow 
Wray’s cottage with Nannie Verne, and then 
turned back, leaving her there. He would 
‘have liked to waited, and so accompanied her 
to Prospect Cottage, but there was danger of 
‘its coming to Mr. Ingham’s ears, if he did so 
—a fisk he did not care to run, under existing 

circumstances. 
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Going back through the winding lane, alittle 
later, he met Colonel Floyd. The colonel, 
smiling and cordial, shook him warmly by 
the hand, and tapped him on the shoulder, 
saying: 

“T wish you joy, my fine fellow. Linden- 
wold will be yours, after all, just as it ought 
to be. Ihadahard time of it bringing old 
Ingham to reason, though! He was obstinate 
as a mule, at first.” 

“Tt was very kind of you to intercede for 
me, Colonel Floyd,” returned Guy. 

“Ingham needed some one to put a sensible 
idea into his head, and I thought I might as 
well undertake the task as to have anybody 
else. Besides, your father was my friend, you 
know. I could not see his son put upon in 
this way without an attempt at remonstrance. 
Only a Lindenwold should reign in your 
father’s halls. I am heartily glad that the 
will is made!” 

“You do not think he will change his 
mind and destroy it?” asked the young man, 
anxiously. 

“Hardly. He has quiy a few days to live, 
and. ought to be thinking of other things now. 
I wish he had given up the will for Green to 
keep, though. He isa hard, unfeeling man, 
and changeable as a weathercock. There is 
no telling what he may do as long as he has 
the power.” 

“Why should he not give the document up 
to his lawyer?” 

“I don’t know, Iam sure. There is no ac- 
counting for his whims. But there is one 
thing about it, I hope he’ll never rest in his 
grave, if he puts Lindenwold away from you.” 

‘The colonel brought his hand down em- 
phatically on Guy’s shoulder, his kindly eyes 
glowing. No one could doubt but that he was 
entirely in earnest, looking at his open, 
honest face. 

“Keep. up a brave heart,” he said, again 
shaking the young man by the hand, as he 
turned away. “All things seem to be work- 
ing for your good. It would be a diabolical 
piece of injustice for your father’s property to 
go to another than yourself. The new will 
seems to settle the question—at least it ought. 
Good-by. When you and Nannie are nicely 
settled as lord and lady of Lindenwold, I shall 
be sure to trespass often on your hospitality, 
remember,” and he turned away, with a sly 


, look and a knowing laugh. 


Guy kept straight on to Lindenwold. On 
the «teps he met Tom, one of the oldest and 
most faithful of the servants. 
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- “How is your master now, Tom? Has 
there been any change in the past hour or 
two?” he asked, as he passed in at the hall 
door. 

“None to speak of, Mass Guy,” returned 
the negro, “Him be mighty restless like, 
though, an’ him hab been callin’ for you, two, 
tree times.” 

“T will go to him.” 

Guy was passing on, but old Tom came 
quickly up to him, looking anxious and ill at 
ease. 

“ Pears like it be nune ob a darkey’s busi- 
ness, but I can’t rest for thinking ob it,” he 
began, hesitatingly. “ Massa Guy, would you 
tell dis chile whether ole marster really did 
make him will last night ?” 

“Yes, Tom, it was drawn up by Lawyer 
Green.” 

“An’ Lindenwold an’ all dese nigs were to 
be leff to you, Massa Guy ?” 

“They were, my good fellow.” 

“Thank de good Lor’ for dat! We were all 
hopin’ it, massa, ’deed we were!” cried the ser- 
vant, his face all in a glow with delight, as 
Guy passed on up stairs. 

As Tom had said, he found Mr. Ingham 
tossing restlessly upon his couch, fretting and 
fuming as violently as his lack of strength 
would permit. A coarse, brutish, over-fed 
animal in health, of course he was not the 
most agreeable person to get along with, in 
sickness. But Guy tried to have patience. 

“So you are here at last?” grumbled the 
sick man, as Guy entered. “I shouldn’t sup- 
pose you’d think of leaving me all this time. 
You’ve been down to Prospect Cottage, 
flirting with that wretched Nannie, I’ll be 
bound!” 

“O no,” returned Guy, quietly. “I have 
not been near Prospect Cottage. I only took 
my flute out into the lane. You were sleeping 
when I went away.” 

“Tt’s likely I was! You know very well 
that I haven’t slept a wink this blessed morn- 
ing. But you'd better keep away from Nan- 
nie, I can tell you that. I can’t endure these 
flighty girls. They never shall have the hand- 
ling of my money, remember that. The will 
is in the desk yonder, and it wouldn’t take 
two minutes to put it out of the way, if I 
wanted to do it,” and he leered horribly. 

Guy very wisely remained silent, and Tom 
came in, just then, to move his master while 
the bed was being made. There was a half- 
seared look on his face, and he cast an anxious 
glance towards the desk in the corner, when 
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he first entered the room. Guy felt sure he 
must have overheard Mr. Ingham’s last words 
—the threat about the will. 

Mr. Ingham lingered on for over the two 
weeks—he had lived hard, and died hard, 
when it came to that. Nobody regretted 
him much. Guy had never loved or rev- 
erenced him, that was impossible. He had 
not been a man that many people cared 
to be friendly with. The infatuated woman 
who had gone before him, was the only per- 
son who had ever clung to him, in his whole 
brutish life. There never was yet found a 
wretch so vile that somebody was not ready 
to coddle him! Guy’s mother had been that 
“somebody” with Jared Ingham. 

Quite a number more than those imme- 
diately interested assembled in the library at 
Lindenwold, after the funeral was over, to 
listen to the reading of the will. The whole 
neighborhood were curious about it, and all 
who could by any possibility get an invitation 
to be present, were there. 

Guy and Colonel Floyd were going in to- 
gether when old Tom met them at the door, 
beckoning them mysteriously to one side. 

“P’raps I shouldn’t hab done it, in fact I's 
sartain I shouldn’t, massa,” he said, hesita- 
tingly, shifting uneasily from one foot to the 
other, “but then you see old massa was 
terribly cranky, an’ I were afeard, I were—” 

He paused, seeming to be at a loss. 

“What is it, Tom?” asked Guy, kindly. 
“Speak out.” 

“De fact am, Massa Guy,” with more confi- 
dence now, “I learn ole massa when he 
threaten about dat are will. I hearn him 
two, tree times, and I’s afeard he’d really do 
it. So what does I do but get anoder little 
key, just a grain bigger nor de one to dat are 
little black box, but dat wouldn’t fit it no how. 
I put dat under ole massa’s piller, one day, 
an’ tooked away de true key, an’ here it am. 
I wanted it kept safe for you.” 

He drew it from his pocket, handing it to 
Guy, looking anxiously into his face the 
while, like some faithful watch-dog. But Guy | 
understood the fellow’s motive, and could 
not scold him. 

“ You did wrong, Tom,” he said, taking the 
key, “but meant it for the best. You were 
trying to look out for my interests. Thank 
you for that, Tom.” 

He placed the key in Colonel Floyd’s hand, 
as they entered the library. Lawyer Green 
came in, after a little, and it was not long be- 
fore a Mr. Sheldon, a low-lived pettifogger . 
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from the neighboring town, made his appear- 
ance. Lawyer Green greeted him very coolly, 
holding the man in evident contempt. 

“Have you business here, Mr. Sheldon?” 
he asked, icily. . 

“ Certainly, certainly, Mr. Green,” coming 
forward and bowing in a fawning, cringing 
sort of way. “I have business, and of a piece 
with your own. Mr. Richard Ingham has 
sent me commissioned to attend to his in- 
terests in matters here, A will in his favor 
was made by the deceased about a year ago, 
I believe ?” 

Lawyer Green merely nodded. 

“So I have been told. Mr. Richard Ingham 
knows of it, and of course must have his in- 
terests looked after. That is why I have come. 
I have heard rumors of a later will, but of 
that I of eourse know nothing. If it is forth- 
coming, my business here will be speedily de- 
spatched. If not, and I believe the deceased 
was not noted as the most stable of men, of 
course I have my duties to perform.” 

“Of course,” returned the lawyer, a little 
haughtily. “Colonel Floyd, you will please 
accompany me to search for the will we drew 
up the other day.” 

They went out, passing up stairs to the 
bedroom of the deceased, where his desk and 
private papers were kept. Colonel Floyd, who 
was appointed executor, had possession of the 
keys to the desk. They had been taken from 
under the dead man’s pillow by his own hand, 
within an hour after Mr. Ingham had breathed 
his last. The colonel unlocked’ the desk a 
little nervously now. A gseat many papers 
lay there, nicely and regularly folded away. 
Jared Ingham had been a careful man, so far 
as his business regulations were concerned. 

Lawyer Green stood behind him, looking 
over his shoulder into the desk. 

“Where is the iron casket?” he asked. “I 
placed it in that corner, you will remember, 
when we were here the other night.” 

“ He may have had it moved to one of the 
drawers,” said the colonel, with a sudden 
sinking at the heart. 

They looked the desk carefully over, but 
without finding so much as a trace of what 
they were in quest. The room was then 
searched, but with a like Yesult. When it 
was all over, they stood by the window, not 
daring to look into each other's eyes. 

« Tom must be summoned,” said the lawyer, 
briefly. ° 

The old serving-man was called up, and 

carefully questioned. He was as likely to 
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know where the casket had been put as any 
one, for he had taken the principal care of tie 
sick man—he and Guy. At the first mention 
that the casket was missing, he grew fairly 
white with fright. 

“De good Lor’ help us!” he cried. “You 
don’t mean to say dat de box am clean gone?” 

Lawyer Green assured him that it was, 
After he had gotten over his dismay a little, 
Tom told all that he knew about it, which 
was not much. Mr. Ingham had always kept 
it in a particular corner in his desk. It was 
there three days before he died, for he had 
sent Tom to the desk for something, and he 
had seen it there. The keys had been kept 
under his master’s pillow, who would not 
trust them out of his sight fora single mo- 
ment. No stranger had been admitted to the 
house, and Guy, Tom and the housekeeper 
were the only members of the household who 
ever entered the room. 

If anybody had gotten in at night, Tom 
thought it must have ‘been the night before 
his master died, for the housekeeper watched 
that night, and “she was allus a mighty hand 
to ketch a snoose.” He knew the room had 
not been entered at any time when he was 
there. 

It seemed very mysterious, but the box was 
really gone. In vain they searched, and 
finally they were compelled to go below with- 
out it, and report their distressing news to 
those who were impatiently waiting in the 
library. Everybody was struck with dismay 
and wonder. Mr. Sheldon’s was the only 
countenance that did not express regret. 

“It is not so very strange, after all,” he 
said, with ill-suppressed exultation. “The 
deceased probably changed his mind, and 
burned the will. It would have been just 
like him.” 

“The casket which contained it was of 
iron,” said Lawyer Green, shortly. “ He could 
not have burned that, at least.” 

There was no disputing this point. Mr. 
Sheldon did not attempt it. 

“T believe the first will isin your possession, 
Mr. Green,” he began, after a pause. “We 
will look a little further for the one drawn up 
more recently, and then, if it is not forthcom- 
ing, the other must be admitted. I must take 
care of the interests of my client, you know.” 

“It shall be as you say. We only ask a day 
or two to look about us,” Lawyer Green re- 
turned, rather more civilly. The reins were 
in the pettifogger’s hands now, and he did 
not care to cross him. 
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_As the company separated, most of them 
approached Guy, ere they went, as he stood 
gloomily apart at one of the windows, looking 
out at the bright sunshine that now seemed 
to be mocking him, assuring him of their 
sympathy, and readiness to serve him. Among 
them came Colonel Floyd. 

“Do not be cast down, my dear boy,” he 
said, encouragingly. “I do not believe the 
last will has been destroyed, and we shall find 
it yet. The casket is gone too, don’t you see? 
Had Mr. Ingham burned the will, he would 
have left the casket where it always has been 
kept. Its being gone convinces me that the 
will has not been destroyed.” 

There was good reasoning in this. But it 
was a curious case. The servants were ques- 
tioned, and the house searched to no purpose. 
A week rolled on ‘in this way. It seemed in- 
evitable that Guy was to be cheated out of 
his inheritance, after all. Mr. Sheldon would 
wait no longer, and finally the first will was 
admitted to probate. 

In less than three weeks’ time it was known 
all over the neighborhood, to the surprise and 
disgust of the majority, that Guy had been 
compelled to leave the home of his fathers, 
and take up his abode with Colonel Floyd’s 
family; also, that Richard Ingham was com- 
ing on directly from Texas to take his position 
as master of Lindenwold. This was disagree- 
able news to all, for there were many who 
more than hinted at the suspicion that this 
same Richard Ingham was either directly or 
indirectly concerned in the disappearance of 
the missing will. But then, people always 
will talk at such times, though it seemed un- 
reasonable in this case since the slandered 
was so far away. 


From her seat just in the rear of the rec- 
tor’s pew, Nannie Verne first beheld the new 
master of Lindenwold, Richard Ingham. He 
had been in the neighborhood two or three 
days, but she had not seen him until that 
Sabbath morning in the old church under the 
hill. 

At the first sight, she disliked him. But 
this was only natural, as he had usurped Guy’s 
place, usurped it in everything, for Guy 
was with the Floyds, while this man sat in 
the Lindenwold pew. That was certainly 


enough to prejudice her against him. Aside 


from this, there was something in the appear- 
ance of the man, something in the way in 


which his sharp, keen eyes swept over her 
face, that disturbed and displeased her. 

He did stare at her unmercifully through 
the long sermon, that is certain. Even Susy 
Dunn, sitting in the next pew, noticed it, and 
bent towards her, during the last prayer, 
whispering: 

“Another admirer for you, Nannie! Don’t 
you see how smitten Mr. Ingham is already? 
To my certain knowledge, he has only looked 
at the minister twice since coming in, he has 
been so taken up with you. You needn’t 
lose Lindenwold unless you choose, after all! 
To be sure he isn’t smart and handsome, like 
Guy, but then he is very rich, you know.” 

No, it was not a handsome face. There 
was too much coarseness and swarthiness 
about it for that, and his long limbs were 
joined together too loosely to give him an air 
of ease and grace, such as distinguished Guy. 
But you would never have recognized the 
vagabond, the dirty and ragged Richard Ing- 
ham of a month before, in the Richard Ingham 
of to-day, who sat there in Lindenwold pew, 
in snowy linen, and the glossiest of broadcloth! 

The morning service was through at last. 
Nannie tried to hurry out, hoping to get a 
chance to exchange a word or two with Guy, 
but her father stood grimly at the head of the 
pew, and there was no escaping past him. He 
had done it on purpose, tov, she knew by the 
hard, determined lines on his face. Not until 
Mr. Ingham approached, did he relax from 
the severity of his manner. Then he held 
out his hand with a smile. They had met 
before. 

“Tam glad to see you at church to-day, 
Mr. Ingham,” he said, “and more than glad 
to welcome you to our neighborhood.” 

“And of course I am glad to be here, com- 
ing as I do,” returned the other, rather 
coarsely, though the remark was glossed with 
a smile that was meant to be very insinuating. 

Mr. Verne introduced him to his daughter, 
and he bent low over Nannie’s extended hand, 
though after a strangely awkward fashion. 
The girl herself received him with marked 
coldness, looking wearied and annoyed, as if 
anxious to get clear of his admiring eyes. She 


. could not forget or forgive his taking the 


place that rightfully belonged to Guy. She 
felt that a really noble-souled man would 
never have done it. 

“You are riding your high horse, just now, 
my fine lady,” this man thought, away down 
in the depths of his heart, observing her re- 
pellant manner. “But it will-be strange if I 
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cannot find a way to tame you. Richard Ing- 
ham the vagabond was always fertile at 


expedients !” 

And it was as a vagabond that he had first 
seen and admired this girl, peering at her 
and Guy through the hawthorn hedge on a 
summer morning of which we know well. 
Even then had he realized the unusual beauty 
and grace of the fair young creature. Since 
coming into church, that morning, and meet- 


ing her there, he had found a new purpose, to 
woo and win her for himself! The master of 
Lindenwold could aspire to what the vagabond 
would never have dreamed of attaining! 

Mr. Verne invited him home to dinner, 
saying that he “must be lonely in his great 
house, with no one about but the servants. 
Besides, it would be the best chance in the 
world for them to become better ac- 
quainted.” 

Mr. Ingham eagerly accepted the invitation, 
and walked along beside Mr. Verne and his 
daughter, striking with his cane at the nod- 
ding grasses and tossing spears of fleur-de lis, 
as he went; turning every now and then to 
steal a sly glance at Nannie, as she sped 
along, silent and taciturn, at the other side of 
her father. 

Nannie felt vexed, for more reasons than 
one. In the first place, she had not found an 
opportunity to exchange a single word with 
Guy, as she had counted on doing, and now 
she might not see him for another week, as 
he never came to Prospect Cottage, since the 
change in his position. Mr. Verne persistently 
frowned upon all attempts at intimacy be- 
tween the two, as Guy had felt satisfied he 
would. In the second place, Nannie was 
vexed to think the new master of Lindenwold 
should have sought her out, of all persons. 
Guy would be sure to misunderstand the 
whole matter, and others would put their own 
construction upon it. 


Once fairly at home, and the girl vanished,. 


under some trifling pretext, leaving Mr. Ing- 
ham to the tender mercies of her father, and 
her Aunt Nabby Verne. He made a long 
stay, nevertheless, 

“You foolish child,” scolded Aunt Nabby, 
after he had gone, “ you might at least have 
been civil to him. He is a new comer in the 
neighborhood, and we certainly owe him 
some little courtesy. He will be lonely enough, 
at the best.” 

Nannie had not looked upon the matter in 
this light, and when he called in for a few 
moments the next evening, to bring Aunt 
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Nabby a few choice plants which she had éx- 
pressed a wish for the day before, she met 
him quite cordially, and even suffered him to 
draw her into a short conversation on 
indifferent topics. 

After that he came very often—indeed, 
nearly every day. People began to notice it, 
at last, and draw their own inferences, of 
course—such things are soon noised about, in 


a country neighborhood. Even Susy Dunn 
took occasion to whisper to Nannie one 
morning in church: 

“Now own up, Nannie, am I not a good 
prophet? I told you that Mr. Ingham would 
soon be dead in love with you, but I did not 
imagine you would be so ready to give up 
Guy.” 

Nannie looked up, a little startled. She - 
knew that Mr. Ingham admired her, but the 
idea of being anything more than a friend to 
him had never entered her head. She was 
really surprised to learn fhat such an idea as 
the one hinted at by Susy had become preva- 
lent, as her words implied that it had. But 
the minister gave out the opening hymn just 
then, and there was no time to correct it, 
even had she felt so disposed. 

She walked home a little thoughtfully, 
when the morning service was through. Mr. 
Ingham had waited for her at the door, but 
she put Aunt Nabby between them, glad to 
think that she need not walk with him alone. 
She had never learned to like him, and was 
only tolerant of his company in deference to 
her father’s wishes, and now she would have 
been glad for any excuse to be well rid of 
him. 

On the way home, he and Aunt Nabby fell 
into a doctrinal discussion, dry and nonsensi- 
cal enough, for neither ef them really knew 
much about what they were talking of. Nannie 
took advantage of this confab to drop a little 
behind them, and finally, coming to a cross- 
path, left them altogether, unbeknown to 
either, for they were just then in the height 
of the argument. 

She walked along slowly, and very thought- 
fully, as I have said. She was thinking over 
Susy Dunn’s remarks, and wondering if she 
had indeed given occasion for them, and still 
more if Guy had heard, or believed, having 
heard, the idle gossip that seemed to be in 
course of circulation. She had not seen him 
to hold any conversation with him for several 
weeks, now—hardly since the death of his 
stepfather. Mr. Verne and Aunt Nabby had 
been very faithful keepers to the girl, and it 
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is a wonder that the old maid had not missed 
her immediately, in this instance, 

While she was revolving these thoughts in 
her mind, who should come up behind her, 
rapid and panting, but Guy! He held out 
his hands, clasping both her own in a tender, 


lingering pressure. 
“T have caught you at last, little Nannie,” 


he said, speaking fast and eagerly. “I was 
watching you as you came home, just now, 
and saw you turn into this path. That is why 
I hurried after you.” , 

“Tam so glad you have come, Guy!” she 
exclaimed, meeting his searching gaze frankly. 
“I have been wishing to see you. I have 
something in particular to say to you.” 

He turned upon her suddenly. 

“Tt is not to tell me that all is over between 
us?” he cried, with a sudden ‘gesture of 
alarm. “That is not what you would say, 
Nannie ?” 

His eyes dropped upon her face eagerly, yet 
half-fearfully. It was evident he had indeed 
heard the same story that Susy Dunn had 
hinted at. 

“T did not think you really cared so much 
for wealth and position, Nannie,” he went on, 
before she could reply. “I believed you loved 
me for myself alone, and that I should be just 
as dear to you without a penny, as though I 
were the richest man in all the county.” 

“Do not misunderstand me, Guy,” she 
said? with a pleading, deprecating glance. “I 
have not ceased to love you, nor ever shall. 
That is just what I was wishing to see you 
about, the idle, silly ramors which I fear are 
being circulated.” 

“Then there is no truth in them?” very 
eagerly. 

“You ought to know me better, Guy. I did 
not even suspect what people were saying 
until to-day.” 

He drew her closer to him, his face eloquent. 

“ How was I to know?” he asked. “I saw 
you at church and other places with this 
Mr. Ingham who is now standing in my shoes. 
My poverty has made him a very rich man. 
Besides he is a great friend of your father’s. 
I knew there would be pressure on all sides. 
I was almost afraid you would yield to it at 
last.” 

“No, Guy, I shall never love any one but 
you. Mr. Ingham isa coarse, vulgar man, the 
very last person I should choose, under any 
circumstances. I am barely civil to him, I 
cannot forget that he is enjoying the wealth 
that rightfully belongs to yourself alone.” 
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“Nor should you, Nannie, considering the 
relations which we sustain to each other. But 
matters are not going on in this way forever, 
I mean to come into my own again, if it is not 
for years yet.” 

“Ts there any hope? Has the will been 
found ?” she asked, with suppressed eagerness. 

“Not yet. But we have not given up all 
hope. We do not say much about it, but 
Colonel Floyd and I have our suspicions, We’ 


are only waiting for some sufficient clue be- 
fore we go at work in earnest.” 

“What do you suspect, Guy?” her eyes 
uplifted, and wide open with a sudden 
thought. 

He hesitated a moment, then bent over her, 
his lips close to her ear. 

“We think the will was stolen by Richard 
Ingham,” he said, in a low, impressive whis- 
per. “He is the only person who would 
benefit by its loss. It is not likely that my 
stepfather destroyed it. He would certainly 
have told of it, had he done so. Even sup- 
posing that:he did burn it, there is still the 
disappearance of the iron casket to be ac- 
counted for. All these matters have to be 
taken into consideration, you know.” 

“But,” urged Nannie, suppressing her sur- 
prise, “ Mr. Ingham was away at the time of 
his brother’s death—in Texas, I have under- 
stood, and did not-come on until nearly a 
month afterwards.” 

“ There is the difficulty. But Lawyer Green, 
who is devoted to my cause, has suggested a 
solution of it. He thinks that Richard Ing- 
ham may have been prowling about the 
neighborhood. If we could but prove as much, 
the case would be a clear one, in my own 
mind. We have instituted secret inquiries, 
but to no purpose, as yet.” 

“T hope you will succeed, Guy, O, I hope . 
you will succeed !” 

She said this with her hands clasped hard 
together. The paleness that crept suddenly 
over cheek and lip, told how much in earnest 
she was. Looking at her then, Guy felt more 
than he had ever done before, how much of 
her happiness in life, as well as‘ his own, de- 
pended on that success. 

“Do not fret yourself, Nannie dear,” he 
said, kissing her tenderly ere he turned away. 
“TI shall do my best to trace out this iniqui- 
tous business, for your sake, as well as my 
own.” 

They lingered long over the farewell words. 
It seemed so hard for them to part, just then! 
Guy had hardly gone, and Nannie had walked 
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on but a few rods further, when Richard Ing- 
ham suddenly made his appearance, striding 
rapidly down the path towards her, his lank, 
uncouth figure outlined against the shivering 
and scrubby evergreens that bordered the 
way. 

Nannie saw at once that he was feeling 
very much disturbed. His keen eyes were 
scintillant with flame, and his coarse, ill-made 
face seemed full of suppressed passion. 

“Why did you run away from us, Miss 
Nannie?” he began, trying to speak playfully. 
“Your aunt is quite worried about you, and 
has sent me in quest of you.” 

“This path séemed so retired and pleasant, I 
could not resist the temptatiqn to turn into 
it,” she replied, steadying her voice by a great 
effort. “I did not think Aunt Nabby would 
miss me.” 

“ But there is another who would,” he said, 
drawing nearer to her, and speaking with 
suppressed vehemence. “I cannot say tender 
words, or make soft speeches, like some, but I 
shall die if I have to keep my secret pressed 
back in my own heart much longer. You 
have guessed it, Nannie, you must have 
guessed it—that I love you!” 

He paused, standing before her silent ont 
expectant, for that single moment ennobled, 
even, by the master passion that was sweep- 
ing over his soul. Then the girl shrunk from 
him, in something like terror. She had not 
expected this impetuosity. 

“You must not say these words to me, Mr. 
Ingham,” she at last found voice to utter. “I 
cannot listen to them, I will not! I am be- 
trothed to another.” 

She had been almost afraid to confess the 
truth, but he seemed prepared for it. Not a 
muscle on his face changed, as he listened. 

“Child, you do not know your own mind, 
if you think you love the poor wretch who 
has just left you. But we will not waste words 
over him. I have some arguments yet to ad- 
vance that will probably be most potent with 
you. However, I can bide my time. We will 
go on to the house now.” 

He hurried her along, as if she had been 
some little child under his direction. Sur- 
prise had left her powerless to act for herself. 
She had never seen him like this before— 
never suspected that he really cared for her. 
It all seemed very strange. 

Aunt Nabby scolded her a little when they 
reached the house; but the worst was to 
come. Mr. Ingham was over at Prospect 
Cottage again the very next day, and re- 


mained closeted with Mr. Verne above one 
hour. When he had gone, her father sent 
for her. She found him pacing the library 
floor, a dark frown upon his brow. 

She went in and took a seat quietly, feeling 
half afraid of him in that mood. Presently 
he came and stood directly in front of her, his 
angry eyes on her face. 

“And so my lady daughter took it upon 
herself to refuse the most eligible suitor in 
the whole county?” he began, in a sneering 
tone. “Truly, she is a very particular body, 
It isa pity we do not have lords, and dukes, 
and earls in this country!” 

“Tf you are speaking of Mt. Ingham, father,” 
she said, with considerable spirit, “I have 
abundant reason for refusing him. I do not 
love him—nay, my feelings are rather the 
reverse of that.” 

“Then what you call love, according to 
your creed, is the one thing necessary in 
marriage ?” he went on, in the same mocking 
tone. “But thank your lucky stars that you 
have a sensible man for a father! I have re- 
paired your folly of yesterday, and promised 
Richard Ingham that you shall be his wife.” 

She started suddenly to her feet, wringing 
her hands. 

“© father, you could not have done that!” 

“T have, though. He has but just gone 
from here. You are to marry him in three 
weeks from to-day. I tell you, Nannie, he 
had arguments in his favor that it would be 
hard to withstand. I will tell you one of them. 
I have long been deeply involved. He has 
bought up all my liabilities. He owns the 
very roof over our heads, and might turn us 
from house and home to-morrow, if he saw 
fit!” 

“And so you have sold me to him, father?” 

This was all she said, but there was a world 
of bitterness and hopeless despair in her tone, 
She got up like one in a dream, and walked 
slowly past him to the door. He did not seek 
to detain her. There was something in her 
face that told him he had better not. 

It was a dreadful blow, but she tried to 
bear up under it. She looked on, listless and 
uninterested, and saw the preparations for 
her marriage begun. It seemed inevitable, 
after her father’s revelation, and there was 
no use in trying to escape it. But she utterly 
refused to see or speak with Mr. Ingham. 

“ There would be time enough for that after 
the bill of exchange had been made out,” she 
said, drearily, in answer to Aunt Nabby’s 
remonstrance. 
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She longed to see Guy, and tell him how it 
had all come about, and at last her wish was 
graified. She found him at the end of the 
garden walk one evening, watching for her. 

“Tam glad yeu have come,” he said, hur- 
riedly, grasping her cold hand. “I have been 
waiting nearly all day, hoping to see you.” 

“You have heard, Guy, heard what they 
are forcing me into?” she asked, helplessly. 

“Yes, Nannie, my poor girl,” stroking her 
soft hair tenderly. “But do not despond. 
You shall never marry Richard Ingham! I 
think we are on a clue at last. That is what 
I have come here to tell you.” 

“Thank God!’ she cried, catching her 
breath at the thought. 

“1 must tell you all in one word, and then 
be gone. You remember old Tom?” 

“Yes.” 

“He is still my faithful friend, and has acted 
the part of spy in Richard Ingham’s house. 
He has discovered papers that reveal the 
town where Ingham stopped while in Texas. 
They would also show that he was there 
under an assumed name, and even hint at 
sumething darker still. I shall start for 
Texas to-night, and, learn the truth of the 
matter. I have only waited to tell you this. 
All may yet be well with us,Nannie. God 
grant it!” 

He kissed her passionately and was gone, 
while she went back to the house with a 
lighter heart than she had carried for a long 
time. 

Days sped on, busy with bustle and prepa- 
ration, and the wedding morn dawned all too 
soon. With an agitated heart Nannie was 
being robed for the bridal. Guy had not yet 
returned, and she was filled with nameless 
fears and forebodings. However, she would 
not give up all hope. Guy knew of the ap- 
pointed day, and he surely would not fail her 
at such a time. 

She delayed at her toilet until long after 
the guests had arrived. “ When there was no 

“further excuse for lingering, and repeated 
messages had been sent up to her, she went 


down, pale and quiet, meeting Richard Ingham 
in the hall. She took his proffered arm with 
an involuntary shudder. He led her through 
the long parlor, until they paused before the 
priest. 

Jus. at that moment there was a clatter of 
horses’ hoofs, and Guy Lindenwold, Lawyer 
Green and Colonel Floyd rode up before the 
door, and hastily dismounted. They sprang 
up the steps at a single bound, and stood in 
the open doorway. ‘ 

“Your pardon for this interruption, 
friends!” Colonel Floyd cried, in a clear, 
ringing voice; “but I must have a moment’s 
converse with Richard Ingham and Mr, 
Verne.” 

The would-be bridegroom turned suddenly 
pale, but went out without a word of remon- 
strance, followed by Mr. Verne, who showed 
the new-comers to his study. Then Guy 
faced Richard Ingham sternly. 

“ Your course is run, wretch that you are!” 
he cried, in a low, intense voice. “But I 
have no wish to work you ill, though I might 
suffer the law to take its course, were I so 
disposed. I know your assumed name—I 
have been to Texas and learned the secret of 
your past. But I will make a compromise 
with you. Give me up the stolen will, and 
leave this place to-night, and my lips shall be 
Sealed, vagabond, forger, fugitive from justice 
though you are!” 

“You shall have it, only spare me!” plead 
the unhappy man. “The casket is in my 
desk at Lindenwold. I could not open it, and 
the will is not destroyed.” 

It was Tom’s foresight that had saved if, by 
substituting another key for the right one. 
The casket had been stolen on the night 
when the housekeeper had watched with the 
sick man. The guilty wretch had probably 
used chloroform to effect his purpose. 

However, the right was at last triumphant, 
and there was really a wedding at Prospect 
Cottage, though the bridegroom was not 
Richard Ingham, but Guy, the true heir of 
Lindenwold! 
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JAMES MOORE’S CAPTIVITY. 


BY JAMES D. M’CABE, JR. 


“Twas a mere lad then,” said the old man, 
in an absent, far-away manner, as if his 
thoughts had gone back to that distant time. 
“JT was a mere lad then, but I mind well the 
day, and if I live to be an hundred years old, 
I shall never forget it.” 

The speaker was an old man of eighty- 
three, and I was a lad of fourteen. He was 
one of those who had driven the red men 
from the' border, and laid the foundation of 

that mighty and glorious West, of which 
Americans are so justly proud. We were 
sitting on the banks of the Ohio, nearly six- 
teen years ago, watching one of those 
magnificent “floating palaces,” then very 
numerous, but now driven almost entirely 
from the river by the railroads, and my com- 
panion was saying how little he thought, 
when a young man, that he should ever live 
to see the country so powerful and prosper- 
ous. I knew he had once been a prisoner in 
the hands of the Indians, and that he had 
been through a life of exciting adventure, and 
I asked him if he remembered the time when 
he had crossed the Ohio as the captive of the 
savages, and to this question he gave the 
above reply. 

“If I am not asking too much, Mr. Moore,” 
I said, “will you tell me the story of your 
capture and captivity?” 

“ With all my heart, lad,” said the old man, 
smiling. “ You young people of to-day ought 
to ‘know what we old folks went through 
years ago to provide these comforts, and the 
best way for you to learn the truth, is to hear 
it from the lips of those of us who are left. 

“T was taken prisoner on the 7th of 
September, 1784, when I was in my four- 
teenth year. Previous to this my father, 
about the year 1775, removed from his house 
near the Natural Bridge, in Rockbridge 

“County, Virginia, and settled on the waters 
of the Blue Stone, a branch of the New 
‘River, in Abbs Valley, which is now a part of 
‘Tozwell County, Virginia. He chose that 
section on account of the great fertility of the 
soil, and its peculiar adaptation te the raising 
of stock. His family consisted at this time of 
himself, wife and six children, of whom three 
were boys, I being the oldest. As I said, my 
father devoted his attention principally to- 
stock-raising. He usually kept about one 


hundred horses and a number of cattle. Our 
situation was very lonely, however, being re- 
mote from the settlements, and consequently 
exposed to the incursions of the Indians; but, 
in spite of this, we lived there for nine years 
without experiencing any injury at their 
hands, except the loss of a few horses. At 
the end of that time I was captured, and two 
years later my father and his family, with the 
single exception of my younger sister, were 
massacred by the savages, and our home 
destroyed. 

“On the morning of the 7th of September, 
1784, my father informed me that our stock 
of corn meal was nearly exhausted, and that 
I must go to a waste plantation which be- 
longed to him, about two miles and a half 
distant from the house, and catch a horse, on 
which I must go to the mill for a load of 
meal. We lived about twelve miles from the 
mill, and the road, which led for the whole 
distance through a dreary wilderness, was 
very lonely. The trip would take me scme 
time, and, as I had no desire to make a part 
of it after nightfall, I set off at once for the 
horse. As I entered the woods, they seemed 
darker and gloomier than ever to me, and, 
for the life of me, I could not prevent a vague, 
indefinable feeling of dread from stealing over 
me. I could not tell why it was, or how it 
was, but for some reason I became possessed 
of the idea that there was a huge and fero- 
cious wild beast in the forest, and that I was 
destined to be devoured by him that day. As 
I went on this feeling grew stronger, and I 
found myself trembling in every limb. Fora 
while I was tempted to turn back and go 
home; but I reflected that my father would, 
in all probability, think light of my fears, give 
me a sound scolding, and send me back, and 
I determined to keep on. The day was mild 
and warm, but my nervousness became so 
great, that I found my teeth chattering as 
with a hard ague. 

“At length I emerged from the woods, and 
entered the field in which I expected to find 
thé horses. Suddenly three Indians sprang 
from behind a log where they had lain con- 
cealed, and one of them seized me by the 
shoulder. I did not see them at first, and 
when I felt the fellow grip my shoulder, I felt 
confident that I had fallen into the clutches 
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of the animal I had been dreading, and I 
screamed with all my might. The Indian 
who had seized me tightened his hold upon 
me at this, and told me in the Indian lan- 
guage to hush. At the sound of his voice I 
turned and looked at him, and, strange as it 
may seem, I felt greatly relieved to find that 
my captor was an Indian, instead of the 
dreadful beast my fancy had conjured up; for 
I could not help thinking it far better to fall 
into the clutches of the Indians than to be at 
the mercy of a wild animal. 

“*What need I fear? I said to myself. 
‘All that is in it is, I shall have to go tu the 
Shawnee towns with them.’ 

“My captors were three in number, and 
consisted of a father, his son, and another 
Indian, the two younger savages being about 
eighteen years old. The father was a middle- 
aged man, of herculean frame, with a long, 
black beard (something remarkable in one of 
his race), and the sternest face I ever saw. 
They were all of the Shawnee tribe, and were 
armed with rifles. The oldest Indian was 
named Black Wolf, and his general appear- 


-, ance was fully in keeping with his title. As 


the Black Wolf was my captor I belonged to 
him, and was henceforth to be considered as 
his slave until he should choose to sell or kill 
me, either of which things he had, by the 
laws of his people, a perfect right to do. 
“After taking me prisoner, the savages car- 
ried me to an old, deserted cabin in the field 
to which I had been sent by my father. The 
horses were grazing in the meadow in full 
' view, and not over a quarter of a mile from 
us. The Black Wolf explained to me that I 
would have to catch a horse for each of them, 
and one for myself, as they were determined 
to ride back home. He gave me a handful 
of salt, and ordered me to set about my work 
at once. I obeyed him with alacrity, for it 
was my intention to catch a horse as quick as 
possible, mount it and make my escape. 
Something in my face must have revealed my 
design, for the Indians were quick to suspect 
it, and as often as I would get hold of a horse, 
they would come running up, and thus scare 
him away. This was continued for nearly an 
hour, and at last, finding that I could not 
catch a horse for myself, I determined I would 
not do so for one of them, afd gave up the 
attempt, telling them if they wanted a horse, 
to catch one for themselves, They tried to 
do so, but were forced to abandon their 
efforts in great disgust; for the animals, with 
an instinct as true as that of a human being, 
28 


avoided them, and thus escaped the fate 
which had befallen me. I was glad of it, for, 
although I knew I would have to accompany 
my master on foot, I felt a kind of savage Joy 
in thinking that he and his companions 
would be subject to the same fatigue they 
compelled me to endure, besides failing to 
secure the object of their expedition, the 
horses. . 

“This I suppose was between twelve and 
one o'clock in the day, for I estimated the 
time from the position of the sun, as my 
father had taught me. Failing to secure the 
animals, the Indians went into a thicket near 
by and brought out their kettle and blankets, 
which they had concealed there upon their 
arrival in the neighborhood, and we at once 
set out upon our journey. The country over 
which we passed was very mountainous, and 
full of logs, rocks, high weeds and green 
briers, and these impeded our march so much 
that it was with difficulty we could move at 
all, so that when evening came, we had gone 
only eight miles from the place of my capture. 
The two young Indians went in front, 1 fol- 
lowed them, and the Black Wolf brought up 
the rear. 1 had made up my mind to go 
quietly with the Indians, and trust to the 
mercy of Heaven for my safety, but at the 
same time to take advantage of any circum- 
stance that might enable me to escape; and 
as I was every moment going further from. 
my friends, and deeper into the wilderness, I 
tried to make a trail by breaking off twigs 
from the bushes and bark from the trees, as 
we passed along. I thought my action was. 
unobserved, but I was soon convinced. to the 
contrary by the old Wolf, who shook his 
tomahawk at me, and ordered me to desist. 
Then I tried to scratch the ground with my 
feet, but the old fellow soon. discovered this, 
and put a stop to it. He showed me how to 
put my feet down flat in walking, so as not 
to leave any mark behind, and threatened 
me with instant death, if I did not comply 
with his order. I had no alternative but to 
submit, and walked along passively with 
them, which conduct the Indians greeted: 
with a grunt of approval. 

“In the evening, about sundown, old Wolf 
gave a tremendous war-whoop, and I thought 
for a moment that it was but the prelude to 
my death; but I found that it was the custom 
of the savages to do this at sunset and sunrise 
each day, when travelling with prisoners. 
The number of firisoners was denoted by the 
number of whoops. They also whooped 
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when they came back from a foray with 
scalps, though this whoop was an entirely 
different sound. In this way they made it 
known, as far as the sound could be heard, 
whether they had scalps or prisoners, and 
how many. 

“We had neither food nor fire, and the 
night was rainy and chill. The Black Wolf 
searched me carefully to see whether I had a 
knife, and, finding none, prepared for our 
‘night’s rest. He tied one end of a leading 
halter around my neck, and wrapped the 
other around his hand, so as to make sure of 
me. In this situation I could not possibly 
‘attempt to escape without waking him, and 
there was very little chance of that after he 
was awake. We lay down in a laurel thicket, 
and, in spite of the extreme discomfort of my 
situation, I managed to sleep a little during 
the night. I was always of a very philo- 
sophie turn, and I resigned myself to my 
fate with a fortitude that was not at all pro- 
pertioned to my tender age. 

* “The next morning at daybreak we re- 
sumed our march, and followed the shore of 
‘Tug Creek for several miles, until we reached 
the main ridge of Tug Mountain, along which 
we descended until we came to Maxwell’s 
Gap, a pass in the mountains, which derived 
its name from a man named<Maxwell, who 
was killed there by this same Black Wolf and 
‘a band of Indians. We halted here, and old 
Wolf went off and soon returned, bringing a 
moderate-sized Dutch oven, which he had 
stolen and secreted on some former expedi- 
‘tion. This oven he ordered me to carry, and, 
afraid to refuse, I obeyed him. He tied the 
oven to my back, where it was continually 
striking and bruising me as we descended the 
mountain side. At last, having suffered real 
‘torture from it, I threw it down, and declared 
I would carry it no further. The Black Wolf 
then set his own burden down, and, ordering 
me to carry it, took up the oven. I took hold 
of the bundle, but found I could not lift it. I 
then became more reconciled to my lot, and, 
shouldering the oven again, trudged on with 
it. 

“We continued to march along the moun- 
tain ridge all day, and encamped on it at 
night. Towards dark it commenced to rain, 
and the son of the Black Wolf pulled off my 
hat. Supposing he wanted it for his own 
head, I became angry at what I considered 
the insult, and struck him and took the hat 
from him. The fellow, however, showed me 
that he merely wanted it to protect the lock 
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of his gun from the rain, and I let him have 
it. After the rain he returned it to me, 

“We travelled in this way for three days, 
during which time we had not a mouthful to 
eat. This deprivation did not fall_so hard on 
the Indians, as they were used to long fasts; 
but it came very hard upon me, who had been 
accustomed to the regular meals of my race. 
I became literally faint with hunger, and be- 
gan to fear that I should give out from sheer 
exhaustion. Our only sustenance was water, 
with a little poplar bark steeped init. On 
the fourth day, however, the Black Wolf 
killed a buffalo, and we cut it up and took 
out its paunch, of which, after cleansing it 
in clear water, we made a broth, mixing with 
it some pieces of meat during the cooking 
process. We drank heartily of this broth, but 
did not eat any of the meat. At night we 
made another kettle of broth, but did not 
touch the meat. The Indians always pur- 
sued this policy after a long fast, as they un- 
derstood, by intuition, I suppose, the danger 
of trying to make the stomach digest strong 
food when weakened by long abstinence. 

“JT had now been travelling for four days 
bare-footed, and, in consequence of this, I 
had four stone bruises on each foot, and my 
sufferings were excruciating. The way was 
rough, and bruised and cut my feet terribly. 
Sometimes I would walk over rattlesnakes, 
dreading every moment to be stung by them; 
but the Indians would not let me kill the 
reptiles, as they considered them friends. 
The savages were provided with moccasins, 
and could travel without inconvenience, so 
that it mattered little to them how much I 
suffered. They tarried not an instant on my 
account, and I was forced to push on with 
them, limping and groaning inwardly, but too 
proud to show by the tears which struggled 
to come to my eyes, but which I resolutely 
forced back, how much I suffered from their 
cruel indifference. 

“A few days after this, one of the Indians 
killed another buffalo. The animal was very 
fat, and we cut off and dried enough of his 
flesh to last us several days, and from this 
time until we reached the Indian settlements, 
we killed and ate buffaloes and deer, as we 
had need for.and could find them. Fortu- 
nately this kind of game was in abundance 
along our route, and we were very well off in 
the matter of food as long as our journey 
continued. We crossed the Ohio River at a 
point between the mouth of Guyandot and 
Big Sandy. As we had no canoe, the Indians 
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took several dry logs which were found in the 
woods on the shore, and, tying them together 
with wild grape-vines, made a kind of rude 
raft on which we passed over to the State of 
Ohio, or the Indian Shore, as it was then 
called. Shortly after this we reached the 
banks of the Scioto, and here, to my great 
relief, the Indians encamped one day. Here 
they made pictures or hieroglyphics, to rep- 
resent three Indians with one prisoner. This 
they did to show their tribe, or such members 
of it as should pass that way, that they had 
encamped there with one white man in their 
power. After this we crossed the Scioto. 
“On the twentieth day after my capture, 
we came in sight of the Shawnee towns, near 


what is now the city of Chillicothe, in the’ 


State of Ohio. As we approached the towns, 
the Indians halted and painted themselves 
black. My heart sunk within me as I saw 
them engaged in this ceremony, for I feared 
that I should be the next object of their 
artistic skill, and I knew enough about 
Indian customs, having heard of them from 
the older settlers and hunters, to understand 
that if they did paint my face, it would be a 
sign that they had doomed me to death by 
the torture, or some other equally diabolical 
means. To my great joy, however, they did 


not touch me, but, having painted themselves * 


to their satisfaction, continued their march, 
This I knew meant that I was spared, at 
least, for the present, but I was by no means 
sure how long this unusual clemency would 
continue. As it was a time of peace, and the 
Indians were not, according to their ideas, at 
war with the whites, my master was not 
obliged to treat me as the captive of the tribe. 
He had been off on a private expedition, and 
I was therefore his own property, to dispose 
of as he pleased. Instead, therefore, of taking 
me into the town, the Black Wolf carried me 
to the residence of his half-sister, which was 
in the vicinity of the settlement. He was 
very anxious to own a horse, and, as he had 
failed to capture one on the expedition from 
which he was returning, he was determined 
to make use of me to procure one; 80, after 
bargaining, he sold me to the woman for an 
old horse. I hardly knew whether to be glad 
or sorry at my change of owners; for, with 
the exception of compelling me to keep up 
with his party on the march, when I could 
scarcely walk, the Black Wolf had treated 
me very kindly, and I did not know whether 
my new mistress would be as considerate. 
She proved, however, to be equal to her 
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brother in humanity. A few days after pur- 


chasing me, she left me alone in the wigwam 
for several days, leaving me a kettle of boiled 
hominy for food. I was very lonely and 
depressed, and in my trouble I turned to my 
Heavenly Father for comfort. I had enjoyed 
a religious education in my father’s family, 
and I now found out the value of it. After 
casting my burdens on the Lord, I rose and 
went about cheerfully, feeling sure that he 
had heard and would deliver me in his own 
good time. I do not think I could have kept 
my reason during my captivity, but for this 
comforting trust in the mercy of an over- 
ruling Providence. 

“My.new mistress returned in a few ro 
and, as she had no other servant, I was made 
to perform all the duties necessary to the 
success of her domestic establishment. She 
was very strict, very exacting; but, in other 
respects, I had no reason to complain of her. 

“In about two weeks after my arrival at the 
settlement, my mistress sent me, with a party 
of Indians, all of us under the charge of the 
Black Wolf, on a hunting expedition. We 
were very unsuccessful, and succeeded in 
taking scarcely game enough to keep us alive, 
having literally nothing to carry back to the 
settlement. The winter had set in early, and, 
though it was only the middle of October, the 
snow was knee-deep on the ground, and the 
weather was intensely cold. My blanket was 
entirely too short for me, coming scarcely to 
my knees, and my sufferings from the cold, 
added to those which I experienced from the 
absence of food, were intense. My clothing, 
which was suited only to the early autumn 
weather, was almogt worn out, and, often 
when I laid down, I wotld have to draw my 
legs and feet up until I was bent double, to 
get them under the blanket. The next 
morning when I awoke, I was always so 
benumbed and stiff that it was with difficulty 
I could straighten myself. The Black Wolf 
kept a sharp eye to my health and to that of 
the young Indians who were with us, and 
every morning, in spite of the freezing 
weather, he would make us plunge all over 
in cold water. I did this only upon compul- 
sion, but I am glad of it now, for I believe it 
hardened me, and kept me from taking cold 
and suffering more from the severity of the 
weather. I was in hopes that this severity of 
the weather, and the absence of game from 
the hunting-grounds, would induce the 
Indians to return to the settlement, for it 
seemed very evident to me, and I thought it 
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A Thought I never had before. 


' must appear so to them, that our hunt was 
destined to be profitless; but the difficulties 
which lay in our way only served to increase 
their zeal, and we spent the entire winter in 
the woods and snow. I thought I should 
perish before the season was over, but, 
through the mercy of Providence, I was 


“arly in the spring we set out on our 
return to the settlement. We carried with 
us little or no game, and consequently met 
with but a cold reception from those we had 
left behind, and who had been impatiently 
expecting our return. A few days after this 
a party of white traders from Detroit came 
into the settlement, and, one of them seeing 
me and hearing my story, persuaded the 
Black Wolf, who was a firm friend of his, to 
give me to him. This the Black Wolf did 
with more cheerfulness than I had expected, 
and I began to entertain the hope of being 
able to return to my own race. and family, 
when my mistress, angry at the disposition 
her brother had made of her property—which 
fact may, after all, account for the extreme 
generosity of the Black Wolf—threatened the 
trader with a severe punishment at the hands 
of the tribe, and compelled him to give me 
back to her. I bade adieu with a sad heart 
to my new friend, and for two more months 


I stayed among the savages. 


“At the end of that time, I went with my 
mistress to attend a dance at a town about 
two miles from where I resided. At this 
dance it was my good fortune to meet a 
French trader from Detroit. This good man, 
pitying my condition, and struck with my 
resemblance to one of his sons, bought. me 
from my mistress for fifty dollars in Indian 
money—that is a small quantity of silver 
brooches, crosses and the like. I accompa- 
nied my new friend to Detroit the next day, 
and with him passed the next three years, 
when I was able to return to my friends in 
Virginia. The trader and his wife, while I 
lived with them, were like parents to me, and 
I shall never cease to cherish their memory, 
I frequently accompanied my protector in his 
trading expeditions among the Indians, and 
always did what I could to alleviate the suf- 
ferings of those of my race whom I found in 
the power of the savages. On one of these 
trading expeditions I heard of the massacre 
of my father and his family, with the excep- 


‘tion of my sister, who was a captive, and, 


after some time, I succeeded in effecting her 
release, and carried her with me back to 
Virginia. 

“This, my dear young friend, is the story 
of my captivity. Thank Heaven, your gener- 


- ation is spared the horrors which surrounded 


mine.” 


A THOUGHT I NEVER: HAD BEFORE. 


BY FREDERIC R. MARVIN. 


A sadness gathered in my soul, 
A cloud of discontent,— 

A sadness that my joys were dead, 
My happy hours were spent. 

And while thus mourning pleasures gone, 
The joys that were no more, 


There came unto my soul a thought 
I never had before. 


You need not ask me what it was— 
That thought Ill never tell; 

But this I’N say, twas all about 
My loved, my Isabel. 

It came and nestled like a dove 
Within my darkened breast, 


And with its softest melody 
Laid all my grief to rest. 


Sweet Hope then shed enlivening beams, 
To cheer me in my way; 

She bade me, too, this lesson learn, 
The brave shall win the day. 


I saw her light, I heard her voice, 
T learned her lesson well: 
And thus made happy by a thought; 
By hope inspired, inspired and taught, 
I won the hand I long had sought— 
The hand of Isabel. 


“IT THINK we are a remarkably lucky couple, 
Masia,” said John Kevin, when he and his 
wife had for the fourth time gone all over 
their new house and taken a good look from 
each of the windows at the fertile acres 
surrounding it. “A good house and forty 
acres of excellent land for three thousand 
dollars is such a bargain as is not to be met 
with every day in the year. I am so glad we 
saw the advertisement.” 

“Yes. And if the house is a little old and 
not very large, it is at least our own,” replied 
Maria, cheerfully, as she. put the first dinner 
upon the table in her new kitchen. 

“Large enough, Maria, large enough for 
the present, at all events, and if more room 
should be needed by-and-by—” . 

“Come, dinner is ready,” interrupted the 
young wife, blushing brightly, and the two sat 
down smiling and content. 

To be sure John Kevin’s new house was 
not a palace either in condition or size, con- 
sisting merely of two rooms, divided by an 
entry running through to a back door, with 
two slant-roofed bedrooms above them, and a 
little shed at the back used as a scullery or 
sink-room. 

But the Kevins were a simple and hard- 
working people, he bred to farming and she to 
house-work, and wheh at last, by much saving 
and the help of a little inheritance, they were 
able to count four thousand dollars between 
them, they felt that the future lay in their 
own hands, and fearlessly united their fortunes 
and their lives. 

‘A few weeks later, John -had come across 
the advertisement of a small farm to be sold 
on very favorable terms, and had hastened to 
close the bargain. The owner, a city man, 
overwhelmed with business, treated the 
transaction very carelessly, accepting, without 
a thought, the terms of payment offered by 
Kevin with fear and trembling, and in closing 
the bargain said: 

“T never saw the property, Mr. Kevin. It 
came into my hands by inheritance the other 
day, and I sent a broker to look at it, ordered 
some repairs which he said were necessary, 

and left it in his hands to sell. I hope you 
will find it satisfactory.” 
“Thank you, Mr. Brewster, I think we 
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shall be very well satisfied, and you will find 
the interest on the mortgage paid regularly, 
Ihope” 

“Yes, I dare say. Good-morning. Now, 
Winch, what is it?” 

So Mr. Brewster returned to his India ships 
and Californian argosies, and John Kevin to 
his little wife and his newly-acquired property, 
feeling considerably the richer of the two. 

Dinner was over, and while Maria cleared 
away the dishes her husband strolled out 
upon the little green in front of the house. 
Here he found a white-haired old man lean- 
ing upon a staff and looking curiously about 
him. . 

, “Good-day to you, grandpa,” said the young 
man, in his cheery voice, and ready to make 
friends with all the world, 

“Good-day, sir, good-day,” piped the old 
man. “I just stopped in going by to look 
about me a bit. So you’re the new tenant?” 

“Owner if you please, sir,” replied John, 
proudly. “I believe I may call house and 
farm my own.” 

“ He, he, he!” cackled the old man, leaning 
with both hands upon his thick cane, and 
wagging his old head in unison with his. 

laugh. “When did you come ?” 

“This morning. We have just eaten our 
first dinner,” said John, staring with all his 
might at his strange visitor. 

“ Haven't slept here then ?” 

“No. Why?” 

“Which room do you calculate to sleep in ?” 

“That one. Over the kitchen. Why?” 

“Well, I would. It’s the safest.” : 

“Tn the name of Heaven, old man, what do 
you mean?” asked John, quite out of 
patience. 

“O nothing. Never mind. Come and see 
us when you've a mind to. I live next house, 

My name’s West. Good-day.” 

“Stop a minute, Mr. West. How long have 
you lived next house to this?” 

“Eighty-four years, young man. I was 
born and brought up in the old house, married 
my wife and brought her home there, buried 
her from there, and expect to die there. My. 
son has built him a smart house right along- 
side, but I like my own the best, so we’re both 
suited.” 
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“And how. long has my house been 
standing ?” 

“Seventy years come next August. I was 
to the raising. Old Blackmann treated us 
real handsome too.” 

“Was he the man that built it?” 


“Just s0. And it’s always been called the 


Rlackmann Cottage to this day, and I expect 
always will be, for it never has been in any 
other family till now. What's your name, 
young man ?” 

“John Kevin, at your service. But why do 
you think I shan’t like the place?” asked 
John, a little uneasily. 

“Eh? I'm hard o’ hearing. Like the 
place? Well, I’m glad you do, proper glad. 
Good-by, good-by.” And the old fellow 
staggered off before Kevin could ask another 
question. 

Somewhat annoyed in spite of his usual 
cheerful good sense, he returned slowly to 
the house, mentally resolving to say nothing 
to his wife of the visitor or his unpleasant 
suggestions. 

The busy day was over at, last, and the 
young couple retired early, counting upon a 
long night's rest to prepare them for the 
fatigues of the morrow. But it was out of 
his first deep sleep that John Kevin was 
aroused by his wife, who, shaking him heartily, 
- said again and again: 

“Wake up, wake up,I say, John. Some 
one has just ridden up to the house and is 
coming in. Hark; hear them talking.” 

Kevin, thoroughly awake in a moment, 
started up and listened. As Maria had said, 
some horseman had evidently just dismounted 
before the house and was now busy in fasten- 
ing his horse, talking meantime either to the 
animal or to a companion. 

“Who can it be at this time of night!” ex- 
claimed John, springing out of bed and 
beginning to dress. 

“Hark!” whispered Maria, at his side. 

Kevin paused and listened. Some one be- 
low had opened the door of the cottage, and 
was talking to the new-comers. The next 
moment the steps of two.men were heard 
crossing the little porch and entering the 
house, while with their deep voices was min- 
gled that of a young woman. The whole party 
entered the lower room at the other side of 
the house and closed the door. 

“What does this mean? Let usgo, Maria! 
I must see who is below. Leave go, foolish 
child !” 

“O John! I am so frightened! Don’t go!” 
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“Of course I shall. Don’t be silly. There, 
come along, too, if you are afraid to stay 
a‘one.” 

So resigning one arm to be clung to by his 
wife, and grasping a stout hickory stick in the 
other hand, John Kevin strode manfully down 
the creaking staircase and threw open the 
door of the room which Maria had already 
arranged as her parlor. 

The moonlight streaming through the un- 
curtained window lay white and cold upon 
the painted floor, glimmered upon the little 
mirror and cheap glass ornaments of the 
mantel-shelf, and showed with sufficient dis- 
tinctness every corner and nook of the clean 
and somewhat bare apartment. But except 
Maria’s poor little bits of furniture and orna- 
ments, the moonlight showed nothing but 
four walls, a floor and a ceiling, each of them 
much the worse for time and wear. 

“There, you see, Maria, there is nothing 
here. It was all your imagination,” said John, 
rather crossly, for he had felt a little frighten- 
ed, and after the fashion of men resented it 
upon his wife. 

“Look in the other room, John,” whisper- 
ed Maria, not in the least reassured. 

So John threw open the door of the kitchen, 
and afterwards looked into the sink-room and 
down cellar, but look as he might, nothing 
was to be seen or heard but the ordinary 
sights and sounds of a summer night in the 
country. 

“Now, the other bedroom, and then we 
shall have been the rounds,” said he, leading 
the way up stairs. The other bedroom, 
devoted as yet to baskets, trunks and budgets 
of goods not yet arranged in the new home, 
was as innocent of unlawful occupants as the 
other rooms, and Kevin and his wife returned 
to their own room. 

“Tt was all your fancy, Maria. Women are 
always—” began John, but was silenced by 
his wife’s convulsive clutch upon his arm, 
while too frightened to speak she pointed to- 
wards the lower room whence now proceeded 
the sounds of uproarous merriment. Bursts 
of laughter, the ringing of glasses, the rattle 
of knives and forks, and loud voices, both 
male and female, mingled in a disorderly 
chorus, shaking the very doors and windows 
of the eld house, and resounding through the 
chambers as if the revellers were actually 
in it. 

“T must see what this means!” exclaimed 
John Kevin, throwing off his wife’s grasp and 
rushing headlong down stairs. But a second 
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search, even more minute and protracted than 
the first, gave no more satisfactory solution, 
and although the sounds entirely ceased the 
moment he approached the room, no sooner 
did he close the door than they recommenced 
as violently as ever. 

The whole night passed in this way, and 
only in the gray light of morning did the mys- 
terious disturbance cease, and allow poor 
Maria to snatch a few moments of the repose 
which she so much needed. When she awoke, 
her husband, grim and pale, sat beside her. 

“Come, dear,” said he. “I have a fire and 
sone breakfast all ready for you. Poor child, 
how frightened you were last night; but mind 
this, Maria, I do not wish you to say one 
single word of this to any of the neighbors 
should they happen to come in. Maybe 
somebody is trying to scare us away from the 
place, and I wouldn't have them think they 
had succeeded yet. So whist is the word. 
Remember, now.” 

Maria meekly promised obedience and kept 
her word, although a middle-aged woman an- 
nouncing herself as “ Miss West,” daughter- 
in-law of the old man who had already spoken 
with Mr. Kevin, called, evidently upon an ex- 
ploring expedition. 


The day passed, and soon after dark Maria, 
still dressed, threw herself upon the bed and 
fell into a heavy sleep. Her husband, after 
carefully searching every part of the house 
and its vicinity, and fastening every door and 
window, loaded his double-barrelled fowling- 
piece, and sternly set himself down beside his 
sleeping wife to wait for intruders. 

The little clock below stairs struck ten, and 
at the same moment the clatter of horses’ feet 
resounded along the level road and presently 
stopped before the cottage, while the same 
voices as in the preceding night were heard 
talking merrily together. 

John Kevin sprang to his feet, threw open 
the window and leaned out. Not a form of 
man or beast met his sight, and mile after 
mile of the level road lay gleaming in the 
moonlight before him, without a moving 
object anywhere visible. 

But behind him, and beneath him, arose 
already the same sounds of riotous mirth that 
had disturbed the previous night, and tightly 
grasping his gun, John sprang down the 
stairs and into the room whence proceeded the 
sounds. But in the moonlight everything lay 
go quiet and peaceful, that the angry man 
stood for a moment half-rebuked and half- 
terrified. A moment, and then he was startled 
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by Maria’s voice calling his name in the shrill 
accents of extreme terror, while at the same 
time a sudden tumult of sound broke out in 
the chamber overhead, as if some person was 
there throwing about the heavy furniture and 
stamping angrily up and down the room. 
Kevin sprang up the stairs two at a time 
and dashed open the door of the chamber, 


but everything remained in precisely the 
same order as when he had visited it in mak- 
ing his rounds a few hours previously. 
Thoroughly bewildered the young man crossed 
the little entry and entered his wife’s chamber. 
She was cowering beneath the bed-clothes and * 
crying violently. 

“What is it, dear? The noise in the other 
chamber?” asked her husband, tenderly. 

“No, no, it is that poor woman,” sobbed 
Maria, clinging about his neck and pointing 
to the opposite corner of the room. John 
glanced over his shoulder with a voluntary 
shiver, but saw nothing. 

“She is moaning and crying so that it 
breaks my heart to hear her,” pursued Maria. 
“O, what can be the matter?” 

But before John could either comfort his 
frightened wife or listen for the sounds she 
described, the door of the trunk-chamber 
which he had just closed opened and shut 
violently, and the heavy footsteps of a man 
were heard passing through the entry and out 
at the back door. 

“O John, who is that? Don’t go, O don’t 
go!” gasped Maria, clinging convulsively to 
him. 

“I must go, dear. I will come directly 
back, but I heard that back door open and 
close, and I have the key of it in my pocket.” 

So saying, Kevin, quietly disengaging the 
clinging arms, ran down stairs with little hope 
indeed of finding any solution to the mystery 
enveloping him more and more closely, but 
with a dogged determination to leave no 
means of solving it untried. 

The back door was shut, and one glance 


‘assured Kevin, not only that the heavy bolt 


of the lock was shut, but that a wooden bar 
he had himself fitted across it was undisturbed. 
Meantime the spectral feast had re-com- — 
menced in the parlor, and John, standing in 
the little passage utterly bewildered and dis- 
heartened, could distinguish the seunds of 
four voices, two male and two female, of the 
clinking of glass, the rattle of knives and 
forks, and all the other sounds of a merry fes- 
tival. No words, however, were distinguish- 
able, though he crept close to the door and 
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laid his ear to the crack. Presently he seized 
the latch and threw the door violently back. 
The sounds ceased as if they had never been, 
and the calm, cold moonlight and rigid,order 
of the room seemed to mock his feverish gaze, 
and hot, panting heart. 

“Hold your devil’s holiday, then!” cried he, 
exasperated beyond measure. “You shall 
not fool me again.” 

A low, tittering laugh close in his ear seem- 
ed at once to answer and mock at him, but as 
he fiercely turned and threw out his arms 

.they encountered only empty air. Shudder- 

-ing in spite of himself, the young man turned 

and slowly mounted the stairs. The sound of 

low but passionate sobs, mingled with bitter 
moans and murmured words, greeted him 
from Maria’s chamber, but as he approached 
the bed he perceived that his wife lay mute 
and motionless in a dead faint, while the 
sounds of lamentation, as distinct as ever, 
proceeded from the other corner of the room, 
where lay a broad sheet of moonlight showing 

* every crevice of the loose floor, every crack in 
the whitewashed wall, but nothing more. 

“Cry away! No doubt you had cause 
enough, and have cause enough still!” mut- 
tered Kevin, turning his back upon the sound 
and stooping over his wife, who was just re- 

turning to consciousness. 

“Don’t leave me again, John! I shall die 
if you leave me alone again!” moaned she, 
as soon as she could speak. 

“No, dear, I wont,” said John, folding her 
tenderly in his arms, and so they sat through 
the remainder of the night, listening, she with 
almost frantic terror, he with gloomy defiance, 
to the storm of sounds, combining all they 
had already heard, which shook the house till 
morning. 

Then they ceased, and as soon as the sun 
had risen John Kevin took his wife in his 

- arms, for the poor woman was quite unable to 
stand, and carried her to the house of old 

Peter West. 

“Eh! So they’ve drove you out, neighbor ?” 

 gaid the old man, opening the door to them. 

“Something has driven us out, but what it 
may be, man, ghost .or devil, I do not know. 
Maybe you can tell me,” said John, placing 
Maria upon the wooden settle and standing 
beside her. 

“Your woman is sick, isn’t she? Scared 
most to death, I reckon. Here, Hepsey, where 
be you, child? Come and see to Miss Kevin. 
Lay her right on the bed in your room, and 
fetch her a cup of tea or something, quick.” 


Hepsey, the grand-daughter who lived with 
and cared for the old man, came at his sum- 
mons and very kindly took charge of the poor 
young woman, who was already attempting te 
rally from the stupor into which terror had 
thrown her. As the women left the room old 
Peter West turned to John. 

“ Sit down and eat some breakfast, neighbor. 
We've just done, early though it be. Sit up, 
man.” 

“ Not a bit will I eat or a sup will I drink 
till I know all you can tell me of the work 
going on in that house these two nights,” said 
John, sternly. “That you can tell me I am 
sure, and I do not think you will refuse.” 

“Well, neighbor, I can tell you the story of 
the Blackmann Cottage,” began the old man, 
deliberately; “and after hearing it, maybe 
you can guess out the rest for yourself. If 
not, I den’t know as I can help you. 

“Seventy years ago, when I was a lad of 

fourteen, Marshall Blackmann built the house 
you have just bought and brought his family 
to live there. There was a wife and two twin 
girls twelve years old the day the roof was 
raised. Their names were Mary and Dorothy, 
or, as we all got to calling them, Molly and 
Dolly, and two handsomer young women than 
they grew to be you wont find if you look the 
world through. They looked alike, as twins 
are apt to do, but there was a difference. Any 
one that had ever looked at Molly Blackmann 
for ten minutes and listened to the ring of her 
voice talking, laughing, or singing, never could 
take her for any one else, or any one else for 
her. Well, well, them days are long past now, 
and Nancy Snow made me a good wife and 
was a good mother to my children, but I 
never’ll forget that girl, never till I forget to 
draw my breath.” 

The old man leaned his chin upon the head 
of his stick as he sat in his great arm-chair, 
and staring at vacancy seemed to forget every- 
thing else in this one unforgetable memory. 
John Kevin waited for a moment, then asked 
respectfully : 

“What became of her, Mr. West ?” 

“O yes. Excuse me, young man, I was 
thinking of—well, I’ll get on with the story. 

“Molly and Dolly were eighteen, and I was 
@ young man of twenty, already looking for- 
ward to a home and a wife of my own, when 
the two girls went to spend the winter with an 
aunt in Boston. I hated bad enough to have 
Molly go, but nothing I could say would stop 

her, and off she went, she and Dolly, and for 

three months I heard but little of either. 
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That was the time when the British soldiers 
were in Boston, and men like me, that didn’t 
believe in British soldiers, kept pretty much 
out of their way, especially after Concord 
fight, where I would have been myself if I'd 
had the luck. Well, in April-the girls came 
back, but so changed, dearie me, so changed, 
one hardly knew them. Nothing was heard 
of now but dressing, and singing, and reading 
story books, and fixing up the old house with 
posies and fol-lols. Mother Blackmann said 
she couldn’t get an hour’s work out of either 
of them, and that they were spoiled out-and- 
out for any use, but the old man only laughed 
and seemed proud of his girls’ fine airs and 
flighty ways. 

“At last it came out that the girls had got 
acquainted with two English officers while 
they were in the city, and had been writing to 
them and getting letters from them ever 
since, and finally one night when my mother 
was sick and my father went for the doctorin 
the middle of the night, he saw two men on 
horseback stop at Blackmann’s, and after a 
bit the two girls opened the door and let them 
in while Blackmann himself came out and saw 
to the horses. 

“When father told me next morning it 
seemed to me as if I couldn’t stand it any way, 
and I went right off to Molly to ask what it 
meant. But she wouldn’t give me any satis- 
faction, and was so pert and saucy that I saw 
there was no use in talking to her, so I went to 
Blackmann. But he was as short and huffy 
as his daughter, and told me up and down 
that it was none of my business what com- 
pany his daughter saw or what prospects she 
had for the future. So I went home as I came, 
and stayed there, or if I went to the Black- 
mann Cottage the folks inside were none the 
wiser for it. But partly through other people’s 
eyes and partly by my own I found out little by 
little that the visitors were a captain and a 

major in an English cavalry regiment, and 
that they came twice a week to see the Black- 
mann girls, riding fifteen miles each way be- 
tween sunset and sunrise, being afraid to be 
seen in an enemy’s country in the daylight. 
Whether they had fooled the old man as they 
had the girls with promises of marriage, or 
whether they had bribed him with money, 
God only knows. I hope it was the first, and 
I think it was, for the end would seem to show 
that he was as much took by surprise as any 
one. However it was, he asked to let the girls 
lay out a supper for their lovers of all the best 
that was to be got, and after he had seen to 
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their horses he would go off to bed and make 
his wife go too, and the girls and men would 
sit up eating, and drinking the wine the 
officers brought with them, and carousing, till 


just before day the two fellows would ride’ 


away, and the girls would go to bed in the 
room over the parlor where they feasted, and 
sleep all day. 

“Mother Blackmann felt as bad about all 
this as any decent woman and good mother 
ought to feel, but she was a little timid wo- 

‘man, ruled completely by Blackmann and the 
two girls, and all she could do was to cry, 
which she did pretty much all the time, even 
while she was at her work. Well, things went 

_ on this way for awhile longer, until one. fine 
morning, the sixteenth day of July it was, I 
well remember, the father and mother Black- 
mann got up in the morning and found the 
table and all, left standing as it always was, 
and the girls, as they supposed, gone to bed, 
but towards the afternoon, not hearing any 
sound Mother Blackmann went up into their 
room, and saw in.a minute that they were off, 
for the bed hadn’t been slept in, and half their 
clothes were gone. She run and called her 
husband, and he soon spied a note pinned on 
the cushion under the glass, signed by both 
the girls, and saying that their sweethearts’ 
regiment had got to sail the next day for 
England and that they were going along too. 
They expected to be married after they got to 
England, though it had got to be kept private 
they said, and they would write again when 
they got there. 

“Blackmann didn’t wait to say anything 
after reading that, but just rushed out, saddled 
his horse and gallopped down the Boston 
road. When he got to the city he soon found 
out the worst was true. The regiment had 
sailed that morning and his girls had gone 
with it. The major was a married man, and 
the captuin belonged to one of the highest 
families in England, and no more would 
marry Molly Blackmann than he would bring 
her home the honest, simple girl he found 
her. 

“So the father, with no better comfort than 
this, turned his face homeward arn arrived 
just at nightfall to find his wife dying. She 
had taken to her bed as soon as she heard the 
bad news, and there she lay sobbing, and 
moaning, and muttering to herself, without 
seeming to hear or understand such comfort 
as the women who came to her tried to give, 
and just at sundown she died. 

“When Blackmann came into the house 
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and saw and heard the end of all his fine 
plans he was like a madman. In the first 
place, he went into the girls’ chamber and 
knocked and kicked round the furniture, tore 
all their clothes that were left behind into 
bits, broke the looking-glass they had looked 
into, and the pictures of each other that they 
had hung up, and when he could do no more 
he fell on his knees and cursed his children 
and their lovers, and at last himself with the 
most awful curses that any man could lay his 
tongue to. The women that were with his 
‘poor wife’s dead body heard him and said it . 
was enough to make your blood run cold to 
listen tv him. 

“When he had done, he got up and stamped 
down the stairs and through the entry out at 
the back door. The night passed and he did 
not come back, and in the morning, when 
the women went for water to the mill, they 
found his dead body at the bottom, with the 
white face and staring eyes turned up towards 
them. 

“Since then, the house kas been let toa 
good many tenants, and some of the poor re- 
lations of the Blackmanns have tried to live 
in it, but no one ever stayed long, or was very 
comfortable while they did stay. 

“So now, neighbor, maybe you can guess 
what some of the noises meant that have dis- 
turbed you, and came so near scaring your 
woman into fits. 

“Poor Molly! I wish I knew what ever 
became of her.” 

“You never heard, then?” asked Kevin. 

“Not a word. From the day they sailed 
out of Boston with the men that ruined them, 

no one that I know of ever heard one word 
about them two girls. Poor Molly, poor, poor 
Molly!” 
The next day John Kevin, leaving his wife 
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under charge of the Wests, went to the city 
and sought an interview with Mr. Brewster, 
To him he told the whole story, of his two 
days’ occupancy of the Blackmann Cottage, 
and its result. é 

Mr. Brewster. looked him steadily in the 
face during the whole narration, and at the 
endsaid: 

“Well, Mr. Kevin, I believe your story, and 

I consider you justified in wishing to with- 
draw from your bargain. Let me make a 
.proposition to you, however. I will take the 
land into my own hands again, I will tear 
down this unfortunate house and build one 
similar upon another part of the farm, and 
you shall be my tenant at atreasonable rent as 
long as you choose, with the privilege of 
purchasing it at any time. Will this suit 
you?” 

It certainly did suit John Kevin remark- 
ably well, to resume so much of his purchase 
money as had been paid, and to farm Mr. 
Brewster’s land upon such reasonable terms, 
and he went home to his wife with a light 
heart and a heavy pocket. 

An arrangement was easily made by which 
the young couple remained under the roof of 
old Mr. West while their new house was in 
progress, and early in the antumn they moved 
into it. Several years later Kevin found him- 
self able once more to become purchaser of 


the estate, and when the deed was signed | 


Mr. Brewster jestingly remarked: 
“Well, Kevin, this time it is for good and 
all. I suppose the bogie has been laid.” 
“Yes sir, or if not, the youngsters make 
such a noise both day and night that you 
never could hear him squeak.” 
But Philip West's last muttered words were: 
“Poor Molly! Poor, dear, pretty little 
Molly!” 


I would I were on that silent sea, 
Sailing away, away; 

I care not where ’twould carry me, 
Only away, away. 

I would I were in that nameless ship, 
Sailing away, away; 

And in a dream I'd softly slip 
Along the melten field; 

Nor muse on joys that others sip, 
To me forever sealed. 


Away from toils that bring no rest, 
Away from a life with friends unblest; 


AWAY. 


Away from hopes that burn to die, 
Away from racking misery; 

O, on the sea, the silver sea, 

To sail away, away! 


I would I were on that storm-tossed sea, 
Sailing away, away, 

To lose my pain in the whirlwinds free 
That hurry me swift away; 

Life is empty, Hope is dead, 

Love is gone, and Pleasure fled. 

O, on the sea, the happy sea, 


To sail away, away! TIpR. 
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JANE AND SALLY. 


BY H. ELLIOTT M’BRIDE. 


My name is John Anderson—not “John 
Anderson, my Joe” that somebody talks 
about, but simply and plainly, John Ander- 
son. I-have had some ups and down in this 
world—who hasn’t? In the courting of the 
two girls I courted I had some ups and downs, 

‘ but I came out all right. 

It isn’t necessary for a fellow to get fooled 
in the choice of a wife. If he is sharp he can 
get the right one, just as I got the right one, 
and when he does get the right one he can 
live a happy life, whereas, if he doesn’t get the 
right one, he is miserable all the remaining 
days of his life, and the remaining days of his 
life are often very few. 

I suggested something of this to Spooner 
one day, but Spooner only said “ Pooh !” 

You see Spooner is one of those unfortu- 
nate men who used to imagine that there’s 

) true, pure and full-blown love in the world, 
and that a fellow ought to marry for love and 
for nothing else. Spooner has got a Tartar 
for a wife, but of course he doesn’t own up to 
it. He’d be more of a spoon than he is now 
ifhe’d own up to it. Spooner knows a thing 
or two yet, even if he was badly taken in by 

"his wife. She leads him around by his nose 
awfully. You have seen a little poodle dog 
with a string attached to his collar led around 
by a little boy ? Well, that’s the way Spooner’s 
wife leads Spooner around. 

But I commenced to tell you about myself 
and Jane Halliday and Sally Slocum, and not 

» about Jim Spooner and his wife. 

Jane Halliday was a tall girl—five feet ten 
she stood, when she had her shoes on. I was 
exactly five feet ten at that time but I have 
come down an inch since, owing to the rheu- 
matism, and the neuralgia, and the toothache, 
you see; and I didn’t altogether like the idea 
of marrying a woman as tall as myself. 

I always thought that, to make a fine look- 
ing couple, the woman ought to be a foot 
shorter than her stronger half. However, I 
tried to crush this notion and smother it 
somewhere in the depths of my breast. for I 
believed I loved Jane Halliday. I believed 
that I loved her with a soul-absorbing, never- 
ending passion, and I felt right sure, as the 
poet says, that “if she loved me as I loved 


she, no other fellow would dare come between 
us.” I wouldn’t be positive that these are the 
exact words of the poet, but the meaning’s 
the same, and when we have the meaning 
what’s the difference for the words? 

I kept on liking Jane for five months; and 
then, one calm, summer evening, after the 
roosters had gone to roost, and all was still, I 
asked her to be my wife. 

I remember that evening well. We sat 
upon a saw-log which lay not many rods from 
her father’s house. "T'was a warm evening, 
and I had amused myself for half an hour in 
saying cute things and fanning Jane’s physi- 
ognomy with my straw hat. The katydids 
were around and above us, and in their leafy 
recesses they whispered low when I asked 
Jane to have me. A solemn stillness seemed 
to cover the earth, and all nature seemed to 
await the answer. The answer came in the 
shape of a sweet, soft “yes,” and then the 
katydids struck their harps anew and Jane’s 
crested head sort of slithered down and down 
until it rested on my shirt front. She sighed, 
and the tears of jey flowed from her eyes to 
such an extent that the starch was effectually 
taken out. My washerwoman had excelled 
herself on this shirt front, and here it was 
spoiled! But then, I consoled myself with 


. the thought that it wasn’t every day I popped 


the question; and, therefore, I could afford to 
have one shirt front ruined. 

I suppose it would be useless to tell the 
reader how long we sat upon that saw-log, 
and gazed away into the bright future, and 
built jolly big air castles and quoted poetry. I 
will only say that we acted just about as 
spuony as people generally do when the mo- 
mentous question has been propounded and 
answered in the affirmative. 

After this saw-log incident Jane and I kept 
on courting each other drea@fully. We courted 
each other for the space of two months and 
then the crash came. 

Tl tell you about the crash. 

When a fellow gets himself engaged to a 
yeung lady he is far more likely to hear re- 
ports derogatory to her temper, and to her 
housekeeping qualities, than he would have 
been if he had not propounded the important 
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question and got himself into “entangling 
alliances.” I can’t account for this in any way 
except that his ears are wider open, and be- 
cause people will talk more when they get 
it into their heads that a couple are engaged. 

After Jane had promised to be mine, and 
after she had promised to take care of me, 
and love me, and all that sort of thing, the 
people began to talk about her, and the most 
distressing thing they said about her was that 
she was sort of lazy and couldn’t keep house 
worth a cent. I was much troubled in my 
mind when this came to my ears, and I took 
a solemn vow that I’d know all about it before 
we stepped into the sea of squalls. 

Billy Gilson had a party—Billy Gilson had 
many parties in those days—and, of course, I 
was to take Jane. I went to invite her, and, 
as I was very much at home about her father’s 
house at that time, I bolted in without knock- 
ing, and, instead of stopping at the sitting- 
room or parlor, I marched into the kitchen. 
Such a sight as met my eyes! Jane looked 
like a monument of dirt and the kitchen was 
chaos itself. 

“ What did you come in here for?” inquired 
Jane, in a tone the opposite of soft. 

“T came to invite you to a party at Billy 
Gilson’s,” said I, and if I had told the whole 
truth I would have added, “And to see how 
you keep your kitchen.” 

Jane looked as wrathy as a thunder cloud, 
and with a stately step that illy-became a 
woman enveloped in dirt, led the way to the 
drawing-room and bade me follow. I followed, 
feeling very much like a sheep thief dog on 
his way to the place of execution. 

I stayed but afew moments, and went away 
to feel easier, and as I went, I resolved to give 
Jane a piece of my mind. 

I took her to the party, and, on our way 

. home, I spread myself and delivered a lecture 
on cleanliness and industry, and then I told 
Jane in short, plain words that I didn’t like 
the looks of things in the kitchen, and that I 
would never marry her until she came out all 
right and tidied up a bit, 


Jane and Sally. 


Then, my readers, there was a scene. Of 
course it was but natural to expect a scene, 
but then the scene exceeded my utmost ex- 
pectations. She raved, and raged, and told 
me to hold my tongue, and never more speak 
to her of marriage—she’d never marry such a 
fickle, inconstant thing—such a downright, 
pusillanimous old goose—never! 

I tried to pour oil on the troubled waters— 
I tried to tell her that all would be well if she 
would just try and keep things in order—I 
also tried to tell her that 1 would be loving 
and forgiving, but I might as well have talked 
to a catamount. She would hear nothing, 
and when wé arrived at the door of her 
father’s domicil she would not even bid me 
good-night, but ran up the steps, dashed into 
the house and slammed the door in my face. 
Of course I didn’t go in. I went home and 
went to bed, and dreamed a true dream when 
I dreamed that the match was broken, and 
that the jig was ended. 

Now Sally Slocum didn’t act so. Sally was 
a sensible girl. After I got engaged to Sally, 


> I rushed into her kitchen just as I had rushed 


into Jane’s kitchen, and I found that things 
were far from being right, yet they were a 
great deal better than they were in Jane's 
kitchen. I took occasion to allude to the 
matter soon afterwards, when Sally and I 
were billing and cooing in the parlor, and al- 
though Sally seemed to be a little huffy, yet 
she got over it and promised to do better. Six 
months passed away, and in those six months 
I had proof that Sally was all right arid had 
come up to my standard of housekeeping, and 
I married her, and to-day we are as happy a8 
the day is long. 

I might add, by way of conclusion, that 
Jane married Johnston Seacomb. My wife 
has visited her, and she says things are even 
worse now in her kitchen, and indeed all over 


her house, than they were on the evening of» 


Billy Gilson’s party, when our engagement 
was so fortunately broken off. Poor Seacomb! 
—I pity him. 
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Tr was at least fifteen years ago (said the 
merchant, when his turn came to tell an in+ 
ciderft of his experience,)—it was certainly 
not less than fifteen years ago that the first 
and only really serious adventure of my life 
happened. I will tell it to you in my plain, 
simple way; and though I don’t claim it to 
be nearly as interesting as those that my 
friends here, the colonel and the banker, have 
told, yet it was interesting enough to me at 
the time—painfully so, I assure you—and I 
think you'll not be bored by it, short as it is. 

I must tell you first that I live in the 
neighborhood of St. Louis, but far enough 

from it to bother me somewhat in getting 
goods from that city in some seasons. To 
reach this place you have to ascend the 
Missouri almost an hundred miles, and then 
strike off due north thirty more, with no rail- 
road to help you. Well, we’ve a good, broad 
highway now through our country, straight 
down to the steamboat landing, thanks to 
myself and two or three others, if I must say 
it,and we manage to get along pretty well 
with our teams. But it was rather, different 
fifteen years ago, as I well remember. Then 
there was a dense forest covering that 
country, and the roads were made by simply 
cutting a straight path of two rods wide 
through the woods, clearing out the stumps 
as well as it could be done, and that was all. 
And queer going it made. In the spring, 
when everything was wet under foot, it was 
about as much as your life was worth to go 
three miles in a wagon. If you got along at 
all, it was through mud up to the hubs, at 
the rate of three miles an hour, with the 
variety of occasionally breaking a wheel to 
pieces, or tearing it from the axle against one 
ef these hidden stubs; and I have known 
horses, and at least two men, to be swallowed 
up and perish outright in some of thase awful 
quagmire holes. It is a fact, gentlemen; and 
the only wonder to me is how we ever rescued 
such a country from the wilderness, and 
made it the promising place that it is now. 

I was born and brought up myself in New 
Hampshire, and lived there till I was twenty; 
and then the western fever seized me, and, 
with two hundred dollars in my pocket, 
I struck out for Missouri. I reached the 
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place I have been telling you about in due 

time, and found quite a collection of log-huts 

and pine-shanties, and some promise of a 

large town in the fature—which, by the way, 
has been fulfilled. My idea was to push on 

into the heart of the backwoods, buy me some 

land, clear and cultivate it, and live pioneer- 

fashion until- the country was cleared up; 

but chance turned my thoughts in another 

direction. 

While I was looking for a place to stay 
all night, I rambled into a great pine-board 
building, which had the letters “Store” 
rudely painted over the door. There I found 
a busy, active man of about fifty bustling 
about and selling axes, pails, rope and flour 
to a crowd of rough-looking people who pur- 
chased largely, at what seemed to me pretty 
good prices, and mostly on credit. I sat 
down on a coil of rope and waited about 
three hours, till the place was cleared, and 
then approached the merchant, and asked 
him if I could pass the night somewhere 
about his establishment. He scanned me 
pretty closely with his sharp eyes, asked me 
a great many questions about myself, which I 
answered promptly, and finally inquired how 
I would like to clerk it for him a while at a 
good salary? The price he named, and the 
prospect of living in the settlement instead of 
roughing it by myself out in the woods, drove 
all my romantic notions of the pleasures of 
pioneering out of my head. I closed with 
him on the spot, went home with him that 
night, began work the next morning, and am 
now the junior partner in the concern, which 
has grown to be a large and flourishing one. 

Now, gentlemen, all this has a direct bear- 
ing on my adventure, as you shall hear im- 
mediately; but a word first about my 
employer’s family. 1t consisted only of him- 
self, his wife and one daughter, who was then 
a bright, handsome girl, and about the only 
one of that kind in the settlement. I think 
it was a case of love at first sight between her 


and me; at all events, we were married in 


less than six weeks from the night I first 
visited her father’s house, and so the family 
had another member. Well, times are 
changed now with us for the better. Belle 
and I have now a pleasant place of our own, 
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and three chubby faces around our table. 
And now I'll tell about my adventure. 

My employer and myself worked hard, re- 
alizing that there was much ‘money to be 
made in the business, as the event proved. 
His first stock was just what the people of 
this new country wanted, and before I had 
been with him a month it was pretty much 
all sold out, and still the demand was in- 
creasing. The country was filling. up, and 
there was as yet no competition, and I went 
to St. Louis and bought to the extent of the 
funds we had. I wont tell you how long it 
took me to get these goods up to the settle- 
ment; that journey would make a chapter by 
itself. I did it by the aid of pluck and perse- 
verance, and after they were arranged in the 
pine-board house, they went off more rapidly 
tlian the last. The people came from within 
a radius of twenty miles, in every direction, 
and bought largely; and it was not long 
before this stock, too, began to run out. 

Just about this time my employer con- 
cluded to send me on a collecting tour among 
his customers, and I went. My adventure is 
coming now, gentlemen; but just let me tell 
you how we came to give credit to many of 
our patrons. My employer was a shrewd 
business man, and knew that although there 
was an abundance of money among the set- 
tlers, it was mostly in the pockets of the 
better class, those who had purchased land 
and were working it. In the ordinary course 
of human dealings, it would require some 
months for money to get into circulation, as 
it was sure to do sometime, for the settlers 
were of course bargaining, buying and selling, 
and laboring. Therefore he declined to trust 
nobody whom he was satisfied intended to 
settle in the vicinity and work; and so at the 
,end of three months, when I figured up the 
books, I discovered that we had about twenty- 
five hundred dollars coming to us, besides 
cash receipts. 

“ Of that we may reasonably expect to col- 
lect at least one thousand,” said my employer. 
“Well, John, I think you may go on a col- 
lecting tour. Take Chevalier and my basket- 
sleigh, and spend what time is necessary to 
get in as much as that. Clear out now! 
Good luck to you!” 

I went home with this benediction, and 
announced the news to my wife. I had only 
just returned from St. Louis, and at the 
mention of another absence, the dear little 
girl's face grew very serious. 

“ You'll be back to-morrow, John ?” she said. 
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“T'm afraid not, Belle. Your father says it 
will require at least a week.” 

And with that the tears came into her 
eyes, and, putting her hands and head both 
on my shoulder, she sobbed like a child. I 
was touched by her grief; I knew she loved 

sme wonderfully well, and I was at the same 
time surprised by it. ° 

“ Why, Belle,” I said, “what is the matter 
with you? There’s surely nothing serious 
about this.” 

She looked up in my face and tried to 
smile; but it was a poor attempt, and ended 
in another spell of crying. I knew something 
was the matter, and waited to hear what it 
was. 

When she had recovered herself a little, she 
told me. She said th&t on the next night 
after my-return from St. Louis, she had been 
troubled with a dream about me, and that 
she had not been able to shake it off yet. She 
dreamed that I was in a ship, sailing very fast 
toward a great rock which towered up above 
the waves, and threatened to destroy the 
vessel. It seemed to be right on the rock, 
and she expected to see the ship go to pieces, 
when she heard the sudden barking of a dog, 
the rock sunk out of sight beneath the waves, 
and the ship passed on unharmed. 

“Now, my dear wife,” said I, “ you see that 
is all nonsense. I never was on a ship in my 
life, and suppose I never shall be; and the 
barking of your dream-dog seems to me to be 
very nonsensical in its effects. Have done 
with your fears, Belle. I shall be back ina 
week, and maybe sooner. Now get my car- 
pet-bag and coat, and I'll go and harness up 
Chevalier.” 

Chevalier was my employer's horse, the 
pride and envy of the settlement, and the 
only blooded animal in it. He was a noble 
brute, strong, kind and handsome, fleet of 
foot, and with an intelligence that was re- 
markable. Some of my leisure moments had — 
been given to teaching him; and among other 
tricks that he had grown proficient in was 
that of rearing. He never could be made to 
rear under saddle; but when in harness, 4 
quick pull of each rein, separately, would 
bring him upright in an instant. I had often 
surprised, and sometimes alarmed people who 
rode with me, at the quickness with which 
the horse obeyed the signal. The “basket- 
sleigh” that my employer referred to was one 
that he had brought from Pennsylvania 
with him—a light, wicker frame, on runners, 
which our Chevalier could carry along 
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a good road easily at twelve miles the hour. 
1 harnessed and drove him up to the house, 
and my wife came out and handed me my 
overcoat and the portinanteau. The latter I 
designed to carry the specie which I hoped 
to collect. It was empty now, excepting two 
pistols which had not been removed from it 
since my return. I knew that both of them 
were loaded and capped. 

“ Good-by, dear,” I said, after I had put on 
my coat and gathered up the reins. 

She took hold of my wrist and detained me. 

“Wait a moment, John.” 

Then she called to Mack, my great New- 
foundland dog, and he came out of the house, 
and, at a motion from her, Jumped into the 
sleigh and curled himself at my feet. 

He was a noble fellow, my brave Mack. I 
really think there never was such another 
dog. He was large-framed, strong and pow- 
erful, seemed to know every word that was 
spoken to him, and had a love for me and 
everything belonging to me that was wonder- 
ful to see. I had brought him all the way 
from New Hampshire, and we had grown to 
feel perfectly secure in the house with him, so 
watchful and faithful was the noble dog; but 
it never occurred#to me to take him on this 
trip, in a sleigh. 

“ Belle,” I said, “you are a silly girl. The 
dog will only be a botheration to me, and ten 
to one you’ll want him here before I get back.” 

“ Now, John, please do take him—for me! 
Icau’t help thinking of the barking of the 
dog in that dream, and I feel sure that Mack 
will save you from great danger while you are 
gone. Please do take him, John—take him, 
just because your silly little wife is afraid to 
have you go without him.” 

Of course the girl had her way. I was 
never able to understand how a man can re- 
sist this kind of persuasion. I never could, 
and never expect to. So I kissed her and 
chirruped to Chevalier, and he bounded away 
through the settlement like an arrow. I 
looked back at the turn of the road, and saw 
Belle still standing where I had left her, and 
I knew that her eyes were full of tears. 
There was a little choking in my throat, as 
there always is when I leave her; but I 
smiled then at her fears, and poked Mack in 
the ribs, upon which he retaliated by playfully 
seizing my boot between his teeth. I had 
occasion enough afterward to be thankful for 
the fears that had given me this faithful ally, 
and I never again distrusted the wisdom of 
my wife's counsel, 
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I have said something about the roads; I 
must say something more. It was the dead 
of winter now, and an unusually heavy snow 
had fallen, filling in the roadway to the depth 
of your feet. There had been travel enough 
to pack it hard, so that I found the sleighing 
excellent. Chevalier’s hoofs glanced nimbly 
over the snow, and in two hours I had made 
more than twenty miles, and had reached the 
substantial log-cabin of one of our best and 
most intelligent customers. He received me 
with a hearty welcome, and when I told him 
what my mission was, he invited me to make 
his cabin my headquarters while I remained 
in the neighborhood. I thankfully accepted 
the invitation, stayed all night, and the next 
morning, under the guidance of Dick, my 
host’s youngest son, a clever boy of about 
thirteen, I started out to make my first ex- 
periment in collecting. It does not concern 
my story to describe everything that happen- 
ed to me during my stay with our friend, 
which lasted rather more than a week. 1 left 
the house bright and early each morning, 
sometimes with Chevalier and the sleigh, but 
much oftener on fodt, as no conveyance could 
be drawn over the rude paths through the 
forest that we had to pursue. Very often 
there was no path, and no signs of one except 
the “blazes,” or axe-marks on the trees, 
which my guide understood much better than 
I did. Dick Selkirk always went with me, as 
I should have been poorly off without him; 
and, mindful of Belle’s caution, I took Mack 
everywhere I went; and to make assurance 


* doubly sure, I had a pistol in each overcoat 


pocket. But I sawno danger. The people 
among whom I went were an honest, thrifty, 
industrious set, mostly from Connecticut, and 
my success in the business upon which I 
came proved to me that they were industri- . 
ously and profitably minding their own 
business. During this week I must have 
walked more than a hundred miles through 


the woods, and ridden two more on the back 


roads. Dick Selkirk prattled as all boys do, 
and gave me much amusement with his 
queer notions; and Mack made himself im- 
mensely popular at every hut and cabin we. 
visited, by his willingness to caper and play 
with the children. The evenings at Selkirk’s 

passed pleasantly, and altogether I had a very 
fair time out of what I had dreaded as a lone- 
some, dismal trip. Except the last of it. 
Now I have reached that, and when I have 
told you about it, you will see that I have not 


lengthened my story without purpose. 
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' When I began to realize that I had collect- 
ed about as much money as my employer 
expected from this trip, I sat down to count 
it up. I had Been out all day, and it was 
now just at the edge of the evening. Supper 
was almost ready, and I made up my mind 
that if my portmanteau contained as much 
as I thought, I would only wait to appease 
my hunger before returning to the settle- 
ment. I poured out the money on the floor, 
and counted it, It was all in gold and silver, 
for bank-notes would have been despised 
among us then, and there was the sum of 
eleven hundred and seventy-three dollars. I 
scraped it back into the portmanteau, closed 
and locked it, and went down the ladder to 
join the family at supper. After that was 
over, I waited only long enough to smoke a 
pipe with my host—cob-pipes, I believe they 
were, but quite as good as our meerschaums 
now-a-days—and then I announced my in- 
tention of returning to the settlement imme- 
diately, They were all sorry to have me go, 
and made me promise to come again and 
bring my wife before the winter was gone. I 
put on my coat and muffled up my ears, and 
sat down to get my feet thoroughly warm, 
while Master Dick was sent to the shed to 
bring up Chevalier. He came back in a few 
moments leading the horse by the head. The 
lines were gone; he eould not find them 
anywhere. The horse had been standing 
alone only an hour since we last brought him 
in; but it had been long enough to allow 
some depredator to make this theft. I won- 


dered why he had not taken horse and sleigh 


as well; but Selkirk was terribly angry. He 
said it was the first theft he had heard of 
since he came into this neighborhood, and he 
vowed to hunt up the thief, if it took him a 
week. He insisted on making: my loss good 
himself, but I told him I would only consent 
to borrow a pair of lines for a few days; and, 
after they had been procured, I delighted 
Master Dick with the present of ten silver 
dollars, a small fortune in his eyes, and with 
the portmanteau and Mack in the sleigh, I 
called out good-by again, and, whistling to 
. Chevalier, took the road homeward. 

The sleighing was still excellent; the night 
was clear and cold, and the full moon made it 
as bright as day. We skimmed along for a 
mile or two, my thoughts all the time on 
Belle and the happy meeting we would have 
in a little time, wher the extraordinary con- 
duct ef Mack attracted my attention. He 
had been lying quietly at my feet, with the 
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rag which enveloped them also covering him, 
He suddenly shook it off, growled savagely, 
and began to smell around the bottom of the 
sleigh. 

“ Be quiet, Mack!” I said. 

Instead of becoming quiet, he growled 
louder. I suppose I was annoyed to have my 
pleasant thoughts of my wife interrupted, 
and I did what I never had before, kicked 
the dog. He looked into my face as reproach- 
fully as a human being could, and then lay 
down at my feet again. I tried to spread the 
rug over him again, for it was very cold; but 
he shook it off, and lay with his head upon 
his paws, crouching down as I have seen lions 
crouch in the menagerie, his jaws set to- 
gether, and his eyeballs glaring in the moon- 
light. 

Had it been summer time, I really believe I 
should have thought the animal was going 
mad. Never before had I seen him behave 
thus; and his conduct troubled me so that I 
shouted to Chevalier, and'we skimmed away 
faster. About sixty rods ahead I saw a tall, 
blasted tree, which I had been told was half- 
way from the settlement to Mr. Selkirk’s, 
and pulling out my watch to observe the 
time, I saw to my surprise that I had been an 
hour and three quarters coming twelve miles. 
I think I was never so astonished in my life. 
The capacities of Chevalier were so well 
known to me, and I was so sure that his ordi- 
nary gait, without the frequent urging I had 
given him, would carry Mack and me a mile 
in six minutes, mile after mile, that I could 
not comprehend that he had been so slow, 
while apparently travelling fast. I called to 
him again, and he stepped off smartly; the 
dog growled, and, I am heartily ashamed to 
say it, I kicked him hard in my unreasonable 
anger. I had cause to repent of those kicks 
before another ten minutes had gone. 

I passed the blasted tree, and entered upon 
the last half of the way. Before me now lay 
a long, level stretch of road, without an ob- 
struction or turn for several miles, and one 
dazzling white surface of snow upon it. I 
looked out ahead, and just as far as I could 
see to distinguish anything from the snow, 
probably not less than a mile away, I saw a 
black speck. It did not hold my attention 
when I first saw it; but as.Chevalier sped on, 
rapidly devouring the distance, it took form 
and size, until when within thirty rods of it, 
I could plainly see that it wasa man. There 
he stood, upright in the middle of the road, 
without speech or motion, apparently waiting! 
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Was he waiting forme? Did he know that 
I was coming with eleven hundred dollars in 
eash in a portmanteau at my feet? And, if 
so, what would he do? For the first time 
since my absence from the settlement I began 
to feel nervous, and thought it would only be 
safe to take out my pistols and have them 
ready. I felt in my right-hand overcoat- 
pocket, and found nothing; I felt in the left 
one, and found nothing. They had both been 
removed, and at Selkirk’s. 1 was certain I 
had them when I returned there at night. 

A horrible suspicion of intended murder 
and robbery flashed upon me; and here I 
was, stripped of my weapons and defenceless. 
The horse was now within four rods of the 
motionless figure in the road, and bearing 
down rapidly upon him, and with the desper- 
ate idea of running over him, I shouted to 
Chevalier, and iashed him with the ends of 
the reins. He bounded like a bolt up to the 
man—stopped in his fright, swerved, and was 
instantly seized by the bit, and his head 
brought down by the powerful ruffian. Be- 
fore I had time to think, there was a shout, 
which I distinctly heard, “Your money, 
quick!” and then came two pistol shots, in 
such rapid succession that I could not have 
counted two between them. One ball passed 
through my hat, as I afterward discovered, 
within an inch of my head; the other went 
between my right arm and my body, cutting 
the skin in its passage. Almost at the 
instant Mack gave a ferocious growl, and 
dove under the seat upon which I was sitting. 
I heard him snapping and growling, and 
heard a human voice, half-suffocated, trying 
to say, “O God! O God!” and then I thor- 
oughly realized the situation. The man who 
had stopped me was struggling with Cheva- 
lier, desperately striving to keep his head 
down, when a happy thought came to my 
deliverance, and I quickly jerked the lines, 
one after the other. Quick as thought the 
noble brute broke away from the ruffian’s 

p, and reared straight up in the air above 

is head, coming down again instantly. I 
saw that the man was lying motionless be- 
neath Chevalier's hoofs, and, at a word from 
me, the animal flew onward, while I lashed 
him into greater speed. The growls of Mack 
underneath me had ceased, as well as the 
cries of the miserable being who was suffer- 
ing in his jaws; and in a few moments the 
glorious dog came out again and put his 
bloody paws on my knees, while he whined as 
if requesting some recognition of what he 

29 
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had done. I was terribly excited—I could 
not help it; the awful trial I had just passed 
was enough to work upon stronger nerves 
than mine; but I put my arm around the 
noble fellow’s neck, and hugged him as if he 
had been a woman. The last half of the way 
was passed rather quicker than the first, and 
the gallant Chevalier was covered with sweat 
when he stopped at the door of my employer’s 
house. 

I tumbled in upon my wife and her parents 
sitting around the fire, and I was just about 
speechless from cold and the reaction of my 
excitement. The sleeves of my overcoat 
were bloody where the dog had put his paws, 
the bullet-hole in my hat was conspicuous, 
and I appeared so exhausted that poor Belle 


thought me badly hurt, and took me in her 


arms, crying like a child. I found voice after 
a while to say that I wasn’t hurt at all, and 
to ask my father-in-law to look under the seat 
of the sleigh. What he found there all of 
you know by this time. The man was stone 
dead, Mack’s teeth having torn and mangled 
his neck frightfully. He was a great, burly 
fellow, and was recognized the next day, by 
some one at the settlement, as the same that 
Selkirk occasionally employed. Under the 
seat was a discharged pistol—my pistol— 
which in this scoundrel’s hands had very 
nearly taken my life. I began to understand 
the matter pretty well; but not so well as I 
did the next day, when the dead body of the 
cther. man was brought in. He, too, was 
dead. Chevalier’s descending hoof had 
struck him full in the forehead, fracturing 
the skull. He was recognized by myself as a 
man who lived near Mr. Selkirk, and who had 
been sent for several times while I was there, 
to help in corn-husking. My other pistol 
was found in the road where he dropped it. 
Selkirk came to the settlement the next day, 
and with his help the web of villany was 
completely unravelled. Both men had been 
at his house the afternoon previous to my re- 
turn, but had left about an hour before I 
came. Both might easily know that I hada 
large sum of money with me, for no secret 
had been made of my business, and it had 
been talked over in their hearing. After 
talking with Mr. Selkirk, I remembered for 
the first time that I had left my overcoat in 
the sleigh after coming back to the house 
that afternoon. Here, then, was the oppor- 
tunity which the intended robbers and mur- 
derers embraced to steal my pistols, and for 
orie of them to secrete himself under the 
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sleigh-seat. In the woods, near the scene of 
the encounter, Mr. Selkirk found one of his 
horses, saddled and bridled, and hitched to a 
tree; and he had no doubt that it had been 
ridden there that evening by the man whom 
Chevalier killed. My stolen lines were found 
a week after, hidden in the shed; the object 
ef the villains of course being to delay me 
until one of them could reach the scene of the 
contemplated robbery, or get a sufficient 
start. 

This, I believe, is the whole of this remark- 
able attempt, the only serious adventure, as I 
told you, that Iever had. It made me noto- 
rious far arid wide, and I was chosen sheriff 
of the county at the first election because of 
it; although really I ean’t see that I displayed 
any courage in the affair. I think the credit 
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of the thing belonged entirely to Chevalier 
and Mack, noble animals as they were ‘The 
former carried me many a long jourt.ogafter 
that, while I was sheriff, and Mack wa& my 
constant companion, always ready to protect 
me; but the occasion never arose again. Our 
country has always been remarkably free 
from robbers, and I believe the terrible fate 
of these two men has not ceased to act as a 
salutary warning. Chevalier and Mack both 
died several years ago, full of years and 
honors. My wife cried like a baby over them, 
and I felt about as bad as if they had both 
been human. And, speaking of Belle, let me 
advise you, gentlemen, always to heed the 
lesson that this affair taught me, never disre- 
gard the advice of your wife. 
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SONG. 


BY MISS ABBIE WHEELER. 


Come, soft breezes of the summer, 
Waft a message o’er the sea; 
Tell my Mary that I’m coming, 
At her side I soon shall be. 
Well I know that she is waiting 
Where the poplars stand apart; 
Tell her that I’ve not forgotten— 
That I kiss her in my heart. 


Lin brightest fancy see her 
Watching down the garden lane, 
With the sunshine streaming o’er her: 
Shall I meet her there again? 


Shall I meet her, and forever 

“Cage the.bird before ’tis flown?” 

Whisper, breezes, that I love her— 
Love my beautiful, my own! 


O, how proud within my bosom 
Swells my heart, for she is mine; 
Fair and pure as are the heavens, 
_ As the stars that o’er her shine. 
Nearer to her I am coming, 
How my pulses thrill and start! 
Whisper, breezes, that I love her, 
That I kiss her in my heart! 
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THE DOWNFALL OF FAITH IN CEDARVILLE. 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 


SoMETHING over a year ago, I gave a vera- 
cious account in the “Flag of our Union,” 
of the overwhelming disappointment and in- 
dignation which convulsed Cedarville when 
the “ brilliant meteoric display ” was not dis- 
played. It was a terrible blow to the faith ot 
Cedarville, and for something more than a 
year she refused to be comforted. But time, 
which accomplishes all things, at length re- 
stored her confidence, and set her on her feet 
again, metaphorically speaking. 

Perhaps you think Cedarville some quiet, 
unconsequential village in some obscure 
town, and fancy her exaltation or depression 
a matter of small moment. Let me hasten to 


undeceive you. Cedarville 1s, according to 
the belief of its enterprising and intelligent 
citizens—and of course they are the best 
a@uthority—the great centre of wisdom, enter- 
prise, intelligence and ability. For its growth 
and benefit all other places were made. If at 
any time, by any wonderful convulsion of 
nature, Cedarville should drop out of ex- 
istence, the mighty wheels of progress would 
be hopelessly stopped, and the benighted 
world would ultimately resolve itself back to 
chaos. To keep this fact prominently before 
the people, as well as to enlighten the sur- 
rounding towns who sat in darkness, the 
“Cedarville Bugle” was originated; so that 
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‘the unfortunate people who do not live in 
“ile may read of its glory and be 


wn y that you understand the extreme im- 
portance of the place, I think you will be 
prepared to be properly shocked and indig- 
nant at the story I am about to unfold. 

One week late in December, the readers of 
the “Bugle” were electrified by reading the 
following announcement in the special column 
of that valuable sheet: 

“Mr. Charles Dickens will give oné of his 
select readings at Cedarville Town Hall, on 
Thursday evening, the twenty-sixth ult. 
Tickets two dollars and upward. For sale at 
the Bugle Office. 

“Per order of the committee.” 

Particular attention was called to this 
notice in the editorial columns, by which a 
good many people who had never heard of 
Dickens before learned that he was “An 
English novelist, who had visited this 
country several years ago, and, being pecu- 
liarly unfortunate in his points of observation 
—and not seeing Cedarville—had written a 


book on his return, some portions of which — 


were not particularly pleasant to take, espec- 
ially for those who sat for the picture. But, 
having heard how intelligent and refined we 
had grown, and what a really clever people 
we had got to be, he had decided to look at 
us again.” 


Now, as it was highly desirable that he 


should carry back as favorable an opinion as 
possible of the intelligence and greatness of 
the country, it had been deemed advisable 
that he be invited to come to Cedarville. A 
few of the most prominent citizens had held 
a meeting, and voted to that effect. They 
had voted also to extend the hospitalities of 
the town to this Dickens, which were to con- 
sist of a complimentary breakfast at the 
Cedarville tavern, a visit to her public school, 
and a serenade in the evening, after the read- 
ing, from the “ Cedarville Bugles.” 

As far as Cedarville was concerned, the 
past was forgotten. She had resolved, too, to 
be magnanimous—she could afford it. If he 
or his countrymen had had any fears about 
the cordiality of his reception, they would all 
be dissipated after the twenty-sixth of 
December. 

It is‘ impossible to portray the excitement 
that this caused» Everybody was on the 
qui vive. The “Bugle” office was besieged 
from morning till night, and as high as two 
cords of wood, and five bushels of potatoes— 


I mean of course their cash value—were paid 
for a single ticket. Young men pawned their 
watches and overcoats, and the women sacri- 
ficed their feelings and new winter bonnets, 
to procure tickets. The proprietor of the 
hotel had the bed linen in his best chamber 
washed, and prepared a speech of -welcome, 
and half a dozen chickens, all extra. 

Sarah Maria -Muggins the schoolma’am 
drilled her astonished pupils from morning 
till night on deportment, with an enthusiasm 
that would have delighted Mr. Turveydrop. 

The “Bugles” met at their headquarters, 
and took up a collection to buy five pounds 
of chalk and a gallon of whiskey, to brighten 
up themselves and their instruments. 

There was very little done in Cedarville 
that week, or thought of, or talked of, that 
had ‘hot some reference to the one great event 
by which Cedarville was to display her great- 
ness, and magnanimity, and intelligence. 

The temperance wing hoped he was in 
favor of prohibition, the radical that he was 
sound on the suffrage question, and the 
women that he was good-looking; while the 
“Bugles” hoped he was a “good fellow,” if 
any one knows what that means, and debated 
the propriety of asking him to “take” some- 
thing with them—a walk probably. 

Justin Allen, whom they all knew to be an 
ardent admirer of Mr. Dickens, was selected 
to wait on him in Boston, and inform him 
that Cedarville awaited him with open arms, 
He had done so, and reported that the great 
author was so overcome by their considera- 
tion and magnanimity, that he shed tears. 

“Cedarville shall have honorable mention 
in my American Notes (second series),” he 
had said, as soon as his emotion permitted 
him to speak. 

Whereupon all who had hung back, because 
“they never heerd of Dickens, and didn’t 
know what kind of a man he was,” came 
promptly up to the work, and paid their . 
money cheerfully; thus, as they confidently 
expected, securing the immortality of Cedar- ~ 
ville. Alas, that brightest hopes will perish! 

Justin Allen said that Mr. Dickens had 
particularly requested that “the people 
shouldn’t put themselves out at all for him,” 
and so he had not told him of the proposed 
breakfast, for fear his sense of obligation 
would weigh too heavy on him. He was to 
go into the city the night before, and accom- 
pany him out on the half-past seven train. 
The committee were to meet them at the 
depot, and march by twos to the hotel, where 
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breakfast was to be served immediately. 

The eventful morning arrived, and, to the 
great disgust of Cedarville, it rained, as it 
most always does, if one particularly wishes 
it not to. Of course carriages had to be pro- 
cured, which detracted somewhat from the 
enjoyment of the committee, who had fancied 
a hundred times, to themselves, the fine 
appearance they should *make, and the 
envious eyes that would watch them as they 
filed past. The committee was “very select,” 
and naturally liked common people should 
see the advantages of their position, and be 
duly admonished. But the elements have no 
more consideration for committees than for 
other people, and when the train came puff- 
ing and panting up to the Cedarville station, 
it rained in torrents, and the committee were 
glad to retreat into the depot and wait" their 
illustrious guest’s exit. 

Almost instantly the cars stopped, Justin 
Allen and a tall, dark-bearded man sprang 
from the platform of the cars, and were met’ 
at the door by the chairman of the committee, 
a portly, full-faced man, with an enormous 
breadth of stomach and profusion of watch- 
seals, and welcomed “to our thriving little 
town on behalf of its appreciative people.” 

Mr. Dickens was duly introduced to each 
individual member; each, to the other’s sur- 
prise, seeming to have some clever little 
speech ready to let off, like so many surrep- 
titious torpedoes, -at the “illustrious guest,” 
who was so much overcome with the honor 
done him, that he had to retire a moment to 
the window, and bury his emotion in silence 
and his pocket-handkerchief. The committee 
were delighted with his modesty and evident 
appreciation of the honor done him in invit- 
ing him to Cedarville, and resolved to exert 
themselves to the utmost to make themselves 
ridicu—I mean entertaining. 

The. party at once adjourned, as per pro- 
gramme, to the hotel, where he had to run 
the gauntlet of another volley of speeches 
from a sub-committee, who were in waiting 
on the steps. He had evidently got a little 
more accustomed to the thing, for he bore 
these with less embarrassment, and replied 
in a very modest manner, however, to them. 

The breakfast was duly discussed, and the 
usual number of toasts and sentiments re- 
sponded to in the most approved style, all of 
which referred in some way to “ our honored 
guest,” or “our country—its institutions,” or 
“our native town—its thrift and enterprise,” 
and so-forth, and so-forth, which, not being 
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particularly original, I will not stop to 
mention. 

The after part of the day was sev, 
visiting the various points of interest in an 
about Cedarville, prominent among which 
was her public school. Mr. Dickens was 
lavish in his admiration of the whole, but 
particularly the school, looking at Miss Mug- 
gins—who, by the way, was one of the pret- 
tiest and most sensible girls in Cedarville—so 
persistently when he expressed his admiration, 
that she, poor little thing, blushed scarlet, 
and then came near bursting into tears from 
shame and embarrassment that she did so. 

At an early hour the Town Hall was filled 
by the entire population of Cedarville, except 
a very few who were either too pious or too 
bilious to listen to the reading of “novels.” 
The selections were both pleasing and inter- 
esting, and the reading was pronounced 
“splendid.” Everybody was delighted with 
Mr. Dickens; the ladies especially, he was so 
much younger and handsomer than they had 
expected. 

He was really a very fine-looking man, not 
looking a day. over thirty-five, though the 
more thoughtful among them considered that 
he must be more than that. The greater 
number, however, were very willing to take 
him as he was, without needless speculation. 
All, however, had some remarks to make, 
except the little schoolma’am, who was too 
vexed and mortified with herself, because she 
had blushed again when Mr. Dickens had 
spoken to her in the hall, to talk of anything, 
especially of him. She would not have been 
so silly, she said to herself, if Justin Allen had 
not whispered in her ear, just before he spoke 
to her, that “Mr. Dickens admired Yankee 
schoolma’ams above all the rest of our repub- 
lican institutions.” 

That night Cedarville went to its virtuous 
couch more perfectly satisfied with itself and 
all the rest of the world, than ever before. I 
doubt if there was much sleep that night— 
people were wrought up to. too high a pitch 
of ecstasy. Cedarville had done her duty as 
became her. The last twenty-four hours ot 
her existence was to make her name immor- 
tal, and add new lustre to her already enviable 
fame. The editor of the “ Bugle” had “ taken 
notes,” and lay awake till daylight arranging 
an eluquent report of the day, the place, the 
orator, wherewith to overwhelm and astonish 
the surrounding regions, some of whom ex- 
hibited such deplorable signs of depravity as 
not to believe in Cedarville! 


There was one place in particular that he 
had in his mind—a slow, old-fashioned town, 
that had dared to caricature them unmerci- 
fully in its miserable little one-horse sheet 
the “Transcript.” Its editor, C. D. Parker, 
had once written a long, labored article to 
prove that the millennium would not begin at 
Cedarville. After that it would not have 
been safe for him to have ventured upon her 
consecrated soil. His possible fate is too 
horrible to contemplate, and I forbear. 
Enough to say that the editor of the “ Tarry- 
town Transcript” had wisely kept away from 
Cedarville, and no one in that delectable 
town had ever been obliged to look upon the 
face of such an unblushing calumniator. Is 
it any wonder, under the circumstances, that 
the Bugle man felt a peculiar thrill of exulta- 
tion as he sat down next morning, in his 
editorial arm-chair, to write an account of the 
“happy occasion?” Or that he indulged in 
some pleasant little sarcasms, such as “ hoping 
to chronicle Mr. Dickens’s visit to Tarrytown 
in our next,” adding that he “could not pos- 
sibly think of returning to England without 
visiting that remarkable town,” ete. 

But alas for the transitoriness of human 
bliss! The next night Cedarville sat in 
sackcloth and ashes, and the voice of lamen- 
tation and swearing was heard in her streets. 
Listen, O reader, while I “a tale unfold, 
whose lightest word,” ete. 

Friday afternoon, after the “Cedarville 
Bugle” had gone to press, its editor walked 
leisurely home, feeling thoroughly happy all 
the way through. As he was passing the 
liberty-pole, he saw a printed placard with 
the word “Hoax” in overgrown capitals at 
its head. Judge, if you can, of his horror 
and indignation, when the following met his 
eye: 


“StuPpEeNnDous Hoax.—The man who ac- 
cepted the hospitality of Cedarville, »ho ate 
her complimentary breakfast, and visited her 
public school, and took her money, it is now 
nearly certain—in fact, quite so—was not Mr. 
Charles Dickens the novelist, but Charles 
Dickens Parker, editor of the ‘Tarrytown 
Transcript.’ ” 


To say that he turned blue, and purple, and 
white, that he tore his hair and rushed fran- 
tically thrdugh the streets, would give but 
a mild idea of its effect.» The news spread 
rapidly, and in less than an hour the liberty- 
pole was the great centre of attraction, being 
surrounded thirty or forty deep with angry, 
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gesticulating Cedarvillers. And, I think, 
despite the intelligence and humanity of the 
nineteenth century, that, if they could have 
had Mr. Charles Dickens Parker at that mo- 
ment, it would have been peculiarly gratifying 
to their feelings to have éied hii to said pole, 
ala John Rogers! 

If it had been anybody else but him! And 
the poor editor thought, with unspeakable 
anguish, of his two-column article descriptive 
of the occasion, at this moment being printed, 
and gnashed his teeth in impotent fury. 

That evening a gentleman from Boston 
came out to Cedarville to see an old grand- 
mother who lived there, and. he confirned 
the truth of the placard, in so far that it vs 


not the Dickens. He had heard that gentle- | 


man twice, and had seen him many times, 
and he was altogether a different sort of a 
looking man; besides, he knew where Mr. 
Dickens was on that evening, and it was not 
in Cedarville! 

Do you wonder that there was sorrow in 
Cedarville, and that her people waxed wroth ? 
Do you wonder that, considering her past and 
present experience, her intelligent citizens 
have resolved henceforth to eschew astron- 
omy and literature, as being deceitful above 
all things, and desperately wicked ? 

When Justin Allen returned Saturday 
night from Boston, it was not to meet the 
congratulations of his fellow-citizens for the 
part he had played in the affair; for those 
who knew him best said it was “just one of 
Jut Allen’s tricks.” But he seemed so aston- 
ished and hurt at their accusations, and 
withal so unwilling to believe that it was not 
the real, simon-pure author, as he assured 
them, with tears in his eyes, he had supposed 
it to be, that their suspicions vanished, and 
they took him by the hand and asked his 
forgiveness, which he graciously accorded, 
though he said “it cut him to the heart that 
they should doubt him ;” whereupon’ they all 
declared that they never did, could, would or 
should doubt him, under any provocation 
whatever—no, never! There was only one 
person in Cedarville that was the least bit 
skeptical in the matter, and that was Sarah 
Maria Muggins; but, owing to the peculiar 
nature of her reasons for distrust, she kept 
very quiet about it, and nobody in Cedarville 
ever knew that Jut brought a note and a 
photograph to the pretty schoolma’am, 
blushed deeper than ever when she read the 
note, and muttered “impertinent!” but who, 


. nevertheless, put on her wine-colored thibet 
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and her sweetest expression, and went up to 
the photographer’s, and was duly taken. 
What became of the pictures, J don’t pretend 
to know; but I have a strong impression that 
the editor of the “Tarrytown Transcript” 
could account for ong of them, if he chose. 
And as Jut has since brought and carried 
several notes between Cedarville and Tarry- 
town, there is chance for a faint hope that 


Lost Sunshine. 


good shall at last come out of evil—that is, so 
far as the little Muggins is concerned. 

Up to this present writing, the editor of the 
“Bugle” has never once looked in the col- 
umns of the “Transcript,” but has made a 
weekly anto-da-fe of that unlucky sheet, as a 
sort of burnt-offering to the wounded dignity 
of Cedarville. 


LOST SUNSHINE. 


Mur house is emptied of delight; 
At is no more the house of joy 
That once shone with his presence bright, 
That.echoed to his laughter light, 
His bounding step upon the stair, 
His joyous accents everywhere— 
It is no more otir home, without our boy. 


All’s gloom, although the sunbeams glow 
On yonder churchyard tomb and cross 
(So near, so far!) and silence, though 
His brothers’ footsteps come and go, 
And voices, that are dear to me 
(As living voices e’er can be), 
Too.young to know the greatness of their loss. 


Ah, room, wherein our dead one lay! 
As sacred as the sacred fane 
Wherein he loved to kneel and pray— 
The good seed ripened day by day, 
I watched it in the ear, the blade; 
And when upon his death-bed laid, 
He reaped the harvest of God’s golden grain! 


O manly form, that nevermore 

SHAll swell this yearning heart with pride! 
O kindly face, that always wore 

Its best for me!—I watch the door, 


Half-hopeful; through the window gaze; 
My sorrow gives me such amaze, 
At times I have to whisper, “ No, he died.” 


The landscape now has lost its charm, 
The home-view he was wont to prize 
(Ah, how he loved each field and farm!) 
The very air now lacks its balm; 
The pulse of oars upon the lake 
Is silent; and his gun can wake 

No echo; a mist ever hides our skies. 


Yet dwells he in some heavenly home 
Far fairer; and about him lie © 
The plains of heaven. Let us come 
In thy good time, where grief is dumb; 
Not as with us, Lord, who lack speech 
The depth of our distress to reach, 
But where thou wip’st the tears from every eye. 


My boy, my Bayard without stain, 
Whom the world loved, yet soiléd not; 
We would not have you know our pain, 
Else you would feel it; but would fain 
Still think (forgive us), though you be 
In Jesus’ breast, that you and we 
Have yet some bond of sympathy, 
That somehow, sweet, we are not quite forgot. 
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Dip I ever tell you the shine John Shey 
and I cut up on Parson Jones? Don’t all 
speak together, and I'll tell it now. 

John Shey was one of the lads. I used to 
look at him sometimes and wonder if he were 
not in the special employment of the Old 
Harry, and well paid for his work. John had 
plenty of money, nobody knew frqm where, 
and he tasted the bubble of life. He knew 
just how much pleasure was good for him, 
and he stopped when he had got enough. 

You needn’t believe that a thorough-going 
imp of Satan ever overdoes in such matters; 
he is too wise. The beastly sot and his kind 
are only blind slaves to the old gentleman, 
and have to be stultified lest they should 
try to escape. But his really intelligent servi- 
tors are moderate in everything but malice. 

John Shey’s malice was of the laughing 
kind, so of course he could do with impunity 
what one of your dark villains would be hanged 
for attempting. 

And, by the way, did you ever notice how a 
laugh will oil the wheels for a man—or a wo- 
man too, I suppose? Just see the different 
ways in which two men will say the same 
thing. 

Happy Golucky and Pitch Darkness both 
hate Tom Noddle. 

“Ha, ha, ha! Deuced scamp, sir, that 
Noddle. Deuced scamp! Ha, ha, ha!” 
Rubbing his hands after having given you a 
slap on the knee. 

“Golucky is a capital good fellow,” you 
think. “Te can’t even be hard on a scamp 
like Noddle. For of course Noddle must be, 
as he says, a deuced scamp. Golucky hasn’t 
a grain of spite in him, couldn’t belie a man 
if he should try.” 

Now look at Pitch Darkness. 

“Noddle, sir,’ he says, with a frown, “that 
fellow, sir, is a deuced secamp!” Every pucker- 
ing string in his face drawn to its tightest. 

“Pitch is a malicious fellow,” you think, 
drawing back. “I believe he is capable of 
anything. Noddle ascamp? I don’t believe 
it! Pitch Darkness looks like one who would 
slander his own grandmother.” 

So much for a laugh. If I were married, 
and had a young son, and he were about 
going out into the world, and if he should 
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PARSON JONES’S SERMON. 


BY THEODORE ARNOLD. 


come to me just before going and ask my 
blessing (by George! isn’t that a comical 
notion?), after I had complied with the 
patriarchal request and was giving the puppy 
his last hug, I should say: 

“My son, always carry a laugh in your 
pocket !” 

John Shey carried a laugh in every pocket, 
and it served him. I think that fellow did 
more mischief than any other six dozen ordi- 
nary dare-devils you could name. Some of 
his scrapes were strongly scented with brim- 
stone, and some you could only make believe 
get mad about. The oneI am about to tell, 
if I ever get started, was of the latter kind. 

Parson Nehewiah Jones was an old school 
D.D. (Shey used to write the D—s this way, 
d—d). He, the parson, had along cadaverous 
body and a long cadaverous face. I don’t 
know why he wasn’t fat, for he was an enor- 
mous eater. He had high cheek-bones, cold, 
severe bluish eyes, a nose slightly snubbed, 
a large, ugly mouth, a retreating forehead, 
ears that would have done credit to an ass, a 
long neck with a sheet round it, and immense 
hands and_feet. He was as stiff as a poker, 
and talked with a nasal twang. But with all 
these, he had some talent and some learning. 
He thought that he had a great deal of both, 
and was at heart as vain as a peacock, I think 
that if that man had been allowed to march 
up into a pulpit and hold forth to attettive 
audiences once a week for all eternity, he 
wouldn’t ask for any other heaven, He was 
in love with the sound of his own voice, 
detestable as it was. 

Well, the parson wanted terribly to get 
settled in our town. He had been in the city 
in a little down-town meeting-house, and 
found that he was nobody there. He wanted 
to be the biggest frog in the puddle, and cast- 
ing his eyes about, he settled in his own mind 
that Grandtown was the town for him. He 
didn’t sympathize with the man who would 
rather have been second in Athens than first 
in Eubeea, and fancied that he would be first 
in Grandtown if only he could get there. 

This town of the grand name was a sort of 
Canaan. It was a large, rich, handsome, 
rather smart town. There weren’t any poor 
people there, and the rich ones had to import 
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servants and laborers. It was a moderately 
pious town, too, and everybody went to meet- 
ing somewhere. There was only one congre- 
gation that velieved in hell-fire, and that was 
the richest church in town. , All the wealthy 
old fogies went there regularly every Sunday 
and went to sleep, all the fogies’ wives: went 
and nudged their husbands when they snored, 
and all the young fogies went and looked at 
each others’ bonnets and mustaches. To get 
into that pulpit was to get into clover. There 
was a handsome parsonage, a horse and 
chaise, a good salary, and various presents for 
the happy incumbent. 

It is no wonder that the parson looked with 
longing eyes towards Grandtown, as soon as 
he heard that the Rev. Simeon Stokes was on 
his last legs with a cancer, that was comfort- 
ably gnawing its way into his reverend vitals. 
He, Jones, applied immediately, and was in- 
vited to come and give a trial sermon. The 
hell-fire-ites had heard a good character of 
him; and besides, they liked the D.D. to his 
name. As some dainty ladies insist that tea 
tastes better drunk from china than from delf, 
so the hell-fire-ites felt as though doctrines 
would come with more weight and dignity 
from the mouth of a D.D. than a simple Rev. 

Methinks I see Parson Jones preparing that 
sermon. He spilt his whole barrel-full onto 
the study floor, and spent a week in making 
extracts. Every happy hit he had ever made 
was re-vamped for use on this great occasion. 


His city congregation had to take picked-up- 


discourses for three Sundays preceding their 
pastor’s trip to Grandtown, and at the end of 
that time he set off, anxious, but important, 
on his journey. 

John Shey and I were spending our last 

summer in Grandtown. In the fall we were 
to go to the city and commence the brilliant 
careers which we are at present—careering. 
(I have an idea that some other word than 
the one used would better finish the last 
period. Can the reader supply one?) Of 
course we went to church every Sunday—all 
the pretty girls did—and of course we knew 
about Parson Jones. 
* “Dode,” said John to me, the first of the 
week before the parson’s trial sermon; “I'm 
mortally afraid the old grampus will suit the 
brimstoners, and that we shall either have to 
stay away from meeting, or listen to his bray- 
ing allsummer. I wouldn’t care, if the Forney 
girls didn’t go there; but since they do, I must 
go also, even if I have to fill my ears with 
cotton. Can’t we do something?”, 


“Get up a story about the parson and his 
cook,” I suggested. 

“No use,” said John, sadly. “No cook nor 
scullion of any sort would look at him, even 
if he were rich; and he isn’t rich. You 
haven’t seen him, and [ have, and I assure 
you that such astory would coverthe inventor 
with ridicule and the victim with glory. It 
would simply make the parson’s calling and 
election sure.” 

One after another John swept away my 
suggestions without being able to think of 
any plan himself, and at last we agreed to 
sleep on the matter. 

Saturday and the parson came, the latter 
being received with great respect by Deacon 
Simpson, at whose house he was to stop, the 
parsonage being then under a course of repairs 
and fumigation after the death of its late 
occupant. 

This is the place to mention that John Shey 
and I boarded at Deacon Simpson’s. The 
deacon was a wealthy, but also a close man; 
and when by the marriage of two of his 
daughters he found his house not nearly full, 
he prudently resolved to make use of his spare 
rooms. So John and I had one large corner 
room in the upper part of,the house. Of the 
other rooms on this floor, one was occupied 
by the two servant girls, another by the 
deacon’s youngest son, a third was kept as a 
spare chamber, and the rest of the room was 
used as store-room. The grand spare cham- 
ber, now appropriated to the parson, was on 
the floor below. 

The deacon’s place was a fine one, in the 
centre of the town, consisting of four acres of 
land, laid out in gardens, in the midst of which 
stood the house. This was a square building 
with some pretensions to architectural 
elegance, built of brick, painted white and 
surmounted by a cupola. 

On the afternoon of the minister’s arrival, 
his host took him all over his grounds and 
house, mounting even to the cupola to display 
the fine view visible therefrom. I don’t be- 
lieve that the reverend gentleman cared much 
for views or gardens, but he pretended to feel 
a mild sort of rapture—such a degree of de- 
light as might be permitted to a man who be- 
lieves that nine-tenths of the persons whom 
he sees are about to be plunged into flames, 
and roasted in tortures to all eternity. Of 
course, such a man must smile with one side 
of his face and groan with the other. 

Besides, the minister was not quite settled 
as to his sermon. He learned that the Grand- 
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town congregation objected to their preacher 
being too much confined to his manuscript, 
and he had found it hard to fully commit this 
one to memory. The various gems of thought 
which he had selected from former sermons 
were not so easily detached from their asso- 
ciations, and once on the track, he didn’t 
know just where to stop. He had read his 
new sermon over and over again, and yet, on 
repeating it, he found himself putting tails to 
his quotations. Even while the deacon was 
pointing out his vines and fig-trees the minis- 
ter was going over, mentally, the fifth head of 
his discourse. He had been wondering if any 
one would hear him if he should rehearse it 
to himself that evening after he had gone to 
his room. He was in the habit of rehearsing 
his sermons aloud. It was probable that it 
was on this afternoon’s visit to the cupola the 
minister conceived the project which he 
afterwards carried out. 

John and I behaved as well as we could that 
day; or rather, I behaved as well as I could 
in spite of John. It wasn’t easy, especially 
when the reprobate put his napkin round his 
neck while the parson was saying grace be- 
fore supper, and rolled up his eyes, the eyes 
of all the others being devoutly downcast. 

But we got along pretty well on the whole, 
and didn’t come to any open disgrace, though 
I saw the eyes of the minister turned on us 
more than once in suspicion. 

Sunday morning came, a still, sunny morn- 
ing, such as seems made on purpose to show 
us what Sundays ought to be. All the Grand- 
towners would be out in their best array that 
morning. Even the few who were not wont 
to mind the summons of the “church-going 
bell” would feel like obeying its call on this 
occasion. There would be not only all the 
hell-fire congregation to hear the parson, but 
people from other places of meeting would 
come to listen to the strange D.D. 

It was to be a great day for Parson Jones. 

Iam a late sleeper. I like to wake betimes 
in the morning and hear other people rise and 
set the wheels of business going, then turn 
over and compose myself for another hour of 
delicious half-dreaming, secure that the world 
is going on beautifully without my help. 

On this morning I was taking a supplemen- 
tary nap as usual, and had dropped into a 
deeper sleep than common, when I felt my- 
self shaken by the shoulder, and opening my 
eyes, I saw John Shey’s face brimfull of 
malicious delight. 

“Wake up, old fellow!” he said, giving me 
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another shake, though my eyes were wide 
open. “ We have had breakfast.” 

“John,” I said, “how many times have I 
commanded you never to wake me in the 
morning? I was enjoying the happiest hour 
of the twenty-four. You are my enemy.” 

“We had glorious muffins,” said John, seat- 
ing himself on the bureau and putting his feet 
into a drawer, on top of my clean shirts. 
“Glorious muffins we had, and the parson ate 
six, besides two slices of toast, three eggs, a 
huge mutton chop, four fish-balls and he 
drank four cups of coffee.” 

Here John paused and listened with his 
head on one side, his eyes turned toward the 
door. I had noticed him listening in that 
way twice since he came in. 

“Pretty good breakfast, John,” I said. 
“T’ve a mind to get up. What time is it?” 

“ Fifteen minutes to meeting time,” he said, 


.with a chuckle, still listening towards the 


door. “Get up.” 

I dressed as expeditiously as possible and 
accompanied John down to the dining-room. 
As we went out of the chamber and through 
the entry, I thought I heard a faint, rattling 
sound from the direction of the stairs leading 
up to the cupola, and glanced that way. John 
perceived it, and hurried me on, coughing 
most violently, and making a very unnecessary 
noise with his boots. 

As we reached the lower flat of chambers I 
saw Deacon Simpson coming out of the. 
parson’s room. 

“ Have you seen Doctor Jones?” he asked. 

“T thought I saw him go out,” John said, 
doubtfully. “I guess he’s gone ahead to 
church.” 

“What! gone alone to church without a 
word to us?” exclaimed the deacon, bristling 
with surprise and offended dignity. “It can- 
not be! When did you see him?” 

“T may be mistaken,” John said, with an 
air of candor, “but I thought I saw him go 
out about ten minutes ago. I supposed that 
you were with him. You know he said this 
morning that he liked to be alone before 
preaching.” 

The deacon looked astonished and incred- 
ulous, hesitated a moment, then went into 
the guest’s chamber again to assure himself 
that the minister was nowhere hidden there. 
John lingered behind him, and when he came 
down, followed him. 

They waited, and fretted, and wondered, till 
the last minute, but no minister appeared. I 
sat eating my breakfast with an awful sus- 
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picion creeping into my mind of what John 
_ Shey was up to. 

“He is perhaps waiting at the church for 
you now, deacon,” John said. “It lacks only 
five minutes to the service time.” 

“A bad beginning! A bad beginning!” 
muttered the deacon, irately putting his hat 
on. He had promised himself the pleasure of 
parading into church with a D.D. in his train, 
and was mortified at the slight he had 
received. 

“Are you coming, boys?” asked Mrs. 
Simpson, of John and I. 

Mrs. Simpson was a trump, cooked like an 
angel, and liked a little fun on the sly. 

“Pretty soon, ma’am,” says John. 

She gave a little shake of the head but a 
smile with it, and took her husband’s arm. 
John and I were left alone in the dining- 
room, the only other member of the family at 
home being Patty Gage the cook, who took 
turns about with Bridget, staying at home on 
Sunday. Bridget had started at six o’clock 
that morning to walk five miles to mass. 

I kept my eyes fastened on my plate when 
the others had gone, and waited for John to 
speak. He didn’t speak, and at length I 
looked up. He was looking at me attentively. 

“Dode,” he began, immediately, “you're a 
precious hypocrite.” 

“You're a precious villain,” I retorted. 

John wiped his eyes. 

I put down my fork, got up and collared 
him. 

“ John,” I said, “ what have you done with 
the parson ?” 

“T haint touched him,” says John, looking 
as innocent as a sucking dove. 

I released him and we went to meeting. 
Nearly everybody had gone, and we were 
late. 

“Sermon’ll be half over,” muttered John, 
looking at his watch. “Hurry, Dode. It’s all 
on account of your cursed laziness. Here we 
shall have to parade in before everybody and 
have the parson stop and stare at us as we 
come up the aisle.” 

We reached the door and looked in. There 
was no parson there, but we saw Deacon 
Simpson stretching his neck to look at us, and 
at the sound of our steps the greater part of 
the congregation looked round. It was about 
as much as I could do, but I managed to fol- 
low John up to the deacon’s pew, the eyes of 
people divided between us and the door, it 
evidertly being expected that since we had 
come, the minister could not be far behind. 
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“Where is he?” asked the deacon, in a 
whisper, leaning towards me. 

I was almost frightened, but yet the affatr 
was getting to have an irresistibly comical 
look to me. 

“T don’t know, sir,” Isaid. “He is not at 
the house. We expected to find him here.” 

The deacon fidgeted, then whispered to 
his wife, then to John, and finally, after going 
across the house to consult Deacon Low, 
went out of church in search of the missing 
minister. The congregation began to buzz, 
the elders whispering, nodding, and looking 
towards the door, the young people tittering 
and fluttering their fans. 

“ John Shey,” I whispered, in his ear, “how 
dare you?” 

“T haven’t done anything to the minister," 
said John, with imperturbable composure. 

The choir took pity on the congregation, 
and commenced the voluntary with which 
they had intended to greet the entrance of 
the stranger D.D. Everybody turned to look 
at the door again. Surely he had come now. 
But no clerical visage appeared. 

“Do go out, boys, and institute a search,” 
said Mrs. Simpson. “Something has evidently 
happened. Who knows but he has gone into 
the wrong meeting-house and is now preach- 
ing sound doctrine to unbelievers. Go and 
look for him.” 

John and I went out in the eyes of every- 
body, John with a face of preternatural 
solemnity and I blushing like a schoolgirl. 

“John Shey,” I said, as soon as we were 
outside the door, “I wont go a step with you. 
Go yourself and find the parson, and if he is 
not forthcoming in ten minutes, I will complain 
of you.” 

John laughed, and went off singing: 
“They sought her that night, they sought her 

next day, 
They sought her in vain when a week passed 

away,” 
and I slowly followed him towards the house. 
As I approached it I heard the most unusual 
sounds. Shrill screams from Patty the cook, 
who had rushed out the door to meet the 
deacon, and stood on the veranda talking to 
him, and over that an occasional hoarse shout 
from above the house. I looked up, and 
there, plastered against the cupola window, 
was the pale face of Parson Jones, who shout- 
ed and gesticulated wildly to attract our 


attention. 
John and the deacon rushed up stairs, 


while Patty came to tell her fearful tale to me. 


) 
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“© Mr. Arnold, the house is haunted, sure. 
Such a pounding, and hallooing, and stamping, 
and screaming all over it from top to bottom! 
The windows were shaking, and rattling, and 
the chairs were—” 

“0, shut up, Patty!” I said, ungallantly, for 
at that moment an apparition was in the 
doorway—Parson Jones, pale as a ghost, 
hatless, with a tear in his coat, trying to break 
from the hold of the deacon and John, who 
were striving to make him presentable before 
he should appear. 

I turned back immediately to announce 
their coming, closely followed by the others; 
but alas! the patience of the congregation 
was quite worn out, and on arriving at the 
first corner I perceived that a stream of people 
were coming down the street from the church. 
I looked back. The parson had recoiled at 
the sight and stood with his face buried in his 
hands. He was ruined. Of course they would 
never think of returning to their seats, and of 
course they would never assemble again to 
listen to a man who had already kept them 
waiting an hour, and who might keep them 
two hours the next time. He turned and 
went back to the house, sorrowful and 
drooping. 


“Poor Parson Jones!” he said, pathetically, 
“he got shut into the cupola. He went up 
there after breakfast to rehearse his sermon, 
and shut the trap-door down. 


“*Tt closed with a spring, and his bridal bloom 
Lay withering there in a—’” 


“Tt doesn’t close with a spring,” some one 
said, eyeing John suspiciously. 

“O, I was speaking poetically. I suppose 
that the truth is, that Bridget, not knowing 
the parson to be there, went up and fastened 
the door before going off to mass.” 

“Bridget passed my house at ten minutes 
past six this morning,” said another suspicious 
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listener. “You don’t pretend that that is 
after breakfast with you?” 

“Owell! I’m only guessing,” said John. 
“Perhaps the trap wasn’t fastened. But per- 
haps there’s no handle on the upper side to 
raise it by, and perhaps the parson shut it be- 
fore he thought, and perhaps he tried to get 
it up afterwards with his finger-nails, and per- 
laps he couldn’t—” 

“John Shey,” said Deacon Low, shaking 
his cane in my friend’s face, “ you'll come to 
the gallusses.” 

“°*Twas Dode,” says John. 

“Tt’s a lie!” says I. 

“You're another!” says John. 

“Young men,” said the deacon, solemnly, 
“you should abstain from quarrelling on the 
Lord’s day if you fight all the week. Go home 
and repent.” 

« Just so, deacon !” says John, taking my arm. 
“Come, Dode, let’s go home and repent.” 

Poor Parson Jones} He was too thoroughly 
mortified to ask who it was who had slipped 
up stairs and fastened the hasp of the cupola 
trap-door after he went up. John, who on 
releasing the captive, went up before the 
deacon, vowed that the door wasn’t fastened, 
but everybody knew that it was. 

An effort was made to get the congregation 
together in the afternoon, but only a -few 
came. The report which John had indus- 
triously spread, that the parson went up there 
to declaim his sermon, did not by any means 
mend the matter of his delay. It was theat- 
rical and undignified, the people said. Re- 
hearse a sermon, indeed! 

Only Beacon Simpson never forgave John. 
But Mrs. Simpson loved him ever after, for, 
since Parson Jones didn’t come, Parson Allen 
did; a fine, consumptive-looking young min- 
ister, who will perhaps marry Mrs. Simpson’s 
daughter Emma, a red-haired girl whom 
nobody else wants. 
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Ir was not a picturesque place, but there 
was something quietly beautiful about it, even 
seen in the whiteness'of snow, and under an 
iron sky of February. The low hills, grouped 
almost around the village, suggested some- 
how, the soft greenery of the place in sum- 
mer; and the dreamy brook, almost a river, 
that flowed:so slowly in its dreamings that it 
was stiffly frozen new, told of many delicious 
nooks when a July sun glinted on its waters. 

A man riding into the village through its 
main streets, sitting in a dainty cutter, and 
behind a shining, fiery-looking horse, thought 
all this as he reined in that horse to a walk. 

“Td like to try for a trout in that brook,” 
he said to himself, “and I believe I'll run 
down here next summer. It would be a 
thousand times better than the places I 
usually visit. Rather slow here now, I fancy. 
I should die of inanition in a week.” 

As he thought thus, from a little red school- 
house near, the children came pouring out, 
some twenty of them, and in the next mo- 
ment, as if in a hurry, the teacher appeared, 
hurriedly drawing her shawl and hood closer 
as she came down the narrow path in the snow. 

The man involuntarily checked his horse to 
a slower walk. He had now just reached the 
fence opposite the schoolhouse. 

“O Jupiter!” his full and handsome lips 
murmured, behind the beard, “I must paint 
her picture—perhaps taste her mouth—how 
divine a mouth!” 

No woman hearing him would have thought 
that tone or those words agreeable, though he 
who said them owned a faultless face, and 
was apparently the most tender and chival- 
rous of men. Few women had ever divined 
the true character of Felix Errol, and least of 
all was it likely that this woman could. 

In the next instant he had uttered the ex- 
clamation “Ah!” and had jumped from the 
sleigh and was bending solicitously over her, 
for just as she let go the gate, she slipped and 
fell. He bent over her, a solicitous and flatter- 
ing respect in his manner, and raised her upon 
his arm. 

“Are you hurt?” the girl faintly heard a 
low, melodious voice ask, and 1n that one in- 
stant, despite all that in her life that should 
have counteracted any such influence, in that 
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moment was the first slight step made in that 
path she was to walk. 

Rachel Oakhurst, struggling against the 
deadly faintness the pain in her ankle caused 
her, answered, “I believe so,” and then lost 
sight and sense of everything. 

A smile of pleasure mingled with the look 
of concern upon the man’s face as he took 
her in his arms and put her carefully upon 
the seat of his cutter. He sat down beside 
her and chafed her hands with snow, and 


laid handfuls of it upon her temples. 


While he labored to restore her, he noticed 
more closely the beauty and grace of feature 
which had first attracted him. 

Palely olive was her face; the forehead 
pure and broad, with eyes beneath it of a soft, 
pleading brown; lips not full, but naturally 
crimson, with the faintest indescribable curve 
in them that suggested somewhere a maak of 
strength of character. 

“What a fortunate fellow I am!’ he was 
saying to himself, when she opened her eyes 
and met the deep gaze of his own. 

“You are better,” he said, softly. “I am 
afraid you have sprained your ankle.” 

He deftly arranged the furs about her in a 
way that left her perfectly at ease, though 
feeling strangely, with an unwonted pleasure 
that she inspired in this stranger the most 
pleasing and the most respectful admiration. 

“Yes, I must have hurt my ankle,” she 
said, in a very weak voice, for the {pain was 
intense, though something had called a flush 
to her cheeks. 

He gathered up the lines, and said: 

“You will permit me to drive you home.” 

“T am sorry to trouble you,” she murmured, 
indistinctly, feeling on the verge of fainting. 

“Which way?” he inquired, ignoring her 
remark. 

“Straight on,” she replied, “ the house next 
to the church, this side ;” then she sank back, 
and clasped her hands tightly, her eyes closed, 
her heart thankful for the speed to which the 
stranger put his horse. 

When the sleigh had almost reached the 
little brown house she had designated, they 
met a young man trudging through the snow, 
his arms swinging vigorously, and his head 
bent as he walked. 
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Stepping aside for the sleigh to pass, he 
raised his eyes, and his face grew scarlet with 
astonishment, and at first a slight tinge of 
anger was mingled with it. 


Errol saw him, though he gave no sign of it. 

As the sleigh drew up before the farmhouse 
door, the young man stood and watched it, 
then suddenlr sprang forward, pushed the 
stranger almost rudely aside, and took Rachel 
in his arms and carried her up to the door. 

Rachel could not speak, but she looked her 
surprise, for she had not seen him before. 
Half ashamed of his impetuosity, the young 
man averted his eyes from the glance of the 
girl, and, in silence, passed by the questions of 
Mrs. Oakhurst who hurriedly pulled the 
lounge to the fire and gently laid Rachel on it. 

“TI beg your pardon,” said Edgar Spenser, 
looking towards Errol, who leaned against the 
door, “ Miss Oakhurst is my friend and I was 
very much alarmed by. her pale face.” 

Errol smiled, and made a gesture with his 
hand as if it were an offence easily forgiven. 

For an instant the two men looked at each 


other, Spenser, browned and bearded, with 
erect mien and noble face, took the gaze of 
that slender and graceful man, with his defer- 
ential, patrician face, his deep and powerful 
gray eyes, and from that moment the two 
instinctively hated each other. 

“Will you go for the doctor, Edgar?” said 
Mrs. Oakhurst; “something must be applied 
to allay the swelling and the pain.” 

Spenser left the room, and Mrs. Oakhurst, 
looking admiringly at the handsome stranger, 
feeling unknowingly that personal magnetism 
which he exerted in greater or less degree 
over all women, and many men, advanced to- 
wards him and said: 

Accept my thanks for your kindness to my 
daughter. She would have suffered still more 
but for your attention.” 

“T am very glad I could serve you, or her,” 
he replied; “forgive me if I persist in remain- 
ing until I know the doctor’s verdict. Such 
accidents are very troublesome sometimes.” 

Rachel, lying there with closed eyes, heard 
his sweet, deep voice talking with her mother, 
heard it without knowing or caring what 
were the words, but she vaguely knew there 
was something powerfully attractive in those 
tones as there was in the face that had bent 
80 solicituusly above hers. 

Errol knew better than to linger too long, 
and when the doctor had said it was a severe 
sprain and would take weeks to recover 
wholly, he bade them adieu and rode up into 
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the yard of the only hotel in the town. The 
landlord was obsequious, for in this season a 
guest was rare. 

“T will take your best room for a week or 
two,” carelessly said Errol, and lugged up to 
that room his sketch book and portmanteau. 

Hie had intended to stop only for a hurried 
dinner and then push on to the city, but with 
his usual ease he had said to himself that he 
could find a few winter sketches here which 
would be something new. He threw himself 
before the newly-kindled fire in his room, and 
waved the servant away who had come in 
with a light. 

The man’s face was not so much evil as 
reckless and selfish—and that, indeed, is evil 
enough. A selfish Sybarite he looked, despite 
his homely surroundings, as he sat with his 
feet stretched towards the blaze, his white 
hand slowly smoothing the golden, Vandyke 
shaped beard, his eyes having a dreamy smile 
in them. He took out his cigar-case, and lit 
his cigar, saying: 

“These little country places are not so bad, 
after all. What a piquant little game that 
young ploughman will make it! Well, let me 
have a bit of recreation in the shape of a 
harmless flirtation, then back to town and to 
work.” Then, musingly watching the smoke, 
“Curious how that girl will settle down into 
a humdrum old matron, by Jove!” 

Felix Errol tramped over the fields with his 
sketch book under his arm, and during his 
stay in the country made two or three master- 
ly sketches, for the man was talented, and 
had already mounted high upon the ladder. 
But almost every evening found him in the 
room which held Rachel Oakhurst, showing 
his sketches, talking glowingly of his future 
and his art, reading to her, sitting on alow 
seat near her lounge, every movement too 
graceful; every glance of eyes expressing 
much, but suggesting more to the girl who 
lay and listened, her heart roused, her whole 
life stirred deeply, but never satisfied. 

There came a flush and fever to her life, a 
terrible longing for some vague, indefinite 
something which banished forever from her 
the calm content, the certain joy, she had 
known before he came—while she looked for- 
ward to a life with Edgar Spenser. She 
looked forward to that now, but with an un- 
eomfortable dullness that seemed almost re- 
gret. The girl drank the cup which that man 
held to her lips, without strength to refuse it. 

What could the innocent, the weak and un- 
sophisticated country gir! doin combat against 
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a danger she did not even know? that Errol 
took good care she should not know? No 
one, surely not Rachel or her mother, knew 
the kind of man who had come to be a con- 
stant and expected visitor. Even Mr. Oak- 
hurst, gruff and suspicious at first, yielded to 
the charm of Errol’s manner and was loud in 
his praises. 

March had long since come, bearing in its 
last days some faint and sweet premonition 
of the June that was in so near a future. 
There had been an early thaw, and patches 
of gray meadow and field appeared under the 
warm sun rays. 

Back of the schoolhouse upon a little knoll, 
half a dozen pine trees made a favorite spot 
in summer, and apparently the soft wind had 
tempted Errol to walk back and forth there 
when Rachel’s school was usually dismissed. 

Spenser, walking by, saw him there, and in 
a moment more:the children came flocking 
out. The lithe, elegant figure, with its 
eternal sketch-book under its arm, paused in 
its walk and leaned against a tree, watching 
for Rachel. 

Spenser, his eyes flashing fire, all the un- 
happiness he had known for the past few 
weeks goading him to a fury of jealousy and 
suspicion, walked on out of sight, but not out 
of sight of the schoolhouse. 

It seemed to his throbbing eyes that Rachel 
never would come out; then he began to 
hope it was not an assignation—that she did 
not know the artist was there, as he had first 
thought she did; and a gleam of hope dawned 
in his soul as he thought. During the five 
minutes he stood, he went over again in his 
mind, as he was continually doing now, all 
the phases of the changes in Rachel. How 
of late she had actually avoided him, had 
shrunk from his eyes, had colored and with- 
drew if he had touched her, ever so slightly— 
how last night he had begged for a parting 
kiss, and she had murmured something about 
being not worthy, and he had fiercely asked: 

“Were her lips, then, another’s ?” 

She had not replied, save to hide her head 
on his arm and beg him to be patient with 
her. How long was this to last? 

Finally the schoolhouse door opened and 
she came out. Spenser’s heart beat suffocat- 
ingly. She glanced up at the little grove, and 
Errol came down, walking rapidly. He 
stooped tenderly and devotedly toward her, 
seemed to say something in a low voice, then 
gave her his arm, and they walked off slowly 
over the brqwn, sodden ficlds. 
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Spenser turned away and went home, with’ 
death in his soul. Why, of all the times he 
had happened to see them together, did it 
seem as if the sight would kill him? It had 
been all he could bear before, but now he felt 
a horrible sword stabbing his very life. 

He tried to keep away from her home, but 
he could not; and two hours later, when the 
twilight had deepened into night, he went up 
the narrow foot-way and opened the door 
slowly, with some misgiving in his heart. 

“Rachel has not come in yet,” said her 
mother. “She said Mr. Erol had asked her 
to‘come up to the hotel to see a large paint- 
ing of his, after school, and I suppose she’s 


gone. She’ll soon be back, though.” 


Spenser sat down and took up a book, but 
he could not read. Then he listened, with 
apparent calmness, to the praises Mrs. Oak- 
hurst lavished upon the’ artist. Thus two 
hours went by, and both of them began te 
look for the return of Rachel. Every minute 
added a fiercer heat.to the flame burning in 
Spenser’s veins. Let him see her once more, 
and he would restore her promise—he could 
not hold her by such an empty form of words, 

At precisely nine o’clock Mr. Oakhurst 
came in, and, as usual, if Rachel was not 
visible as he pulled off his boots, he asked: 

“Where's sis?” 

“Time she was back, high time!” he mut- 
tered, when he was told. “Hadn’t you better 
go over and fetch her, Edgar?” he asked, 
looking at the young man whe sat the other 
side of the fire, shading his eyes with his hand. 

“ He'll accompany her, of course,” was the 
reply, in a low, quiet voice. 

In an hour more Mrs. Oakhurst bega: to 
fidget about the room—to go to the door and 
look out, and peep restlessly behind tne 
curtains into the moonlight night. 

“It’s a shame,” she said, at last. “Mr. 
Errol don’t know what propriety is in the 
country.” 

“Rachel knows, any way,” remarked the 
father. “But I’m too tired to sit up; most 
leven.” And the farmer stupidly disappeared 
into his bedroom. 

“T shan’t go to bed until she comes,” Mrs. 
Oakhurst said, growing more wide awake 
every minute, her thin, nervous face becom- 
ing paler and more alive. 

As for Spenser, he sat in utter silence, a 
powerful dislike upon him toward the idea of 
going over to the hotel and bringing the girl 
back. She was acting of her own free-will ; 
he would not appear and force her to walk 
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home with him. Let her go her own way. 
But he did wish she would not set the gossips 
of the village talking. He had received pity- 
ing or suspicious looks already. 

The night wore on. The church close by 
rang out one, and with that sound the mother 
brought her shawl, and said: 

“She must have fallen on the road—her 
ankle is not strong—and we have let her stay 
all this time.” 

Spenser buttoned his coat, thinking to him- 
self, “She would not be alone.” But he 
could not bear this waiting longer. 

The two walked hurriedly along toward 
the hotel, which was nearly three quarters of 
a mile distant. They did not say a word; 
the mother looked along the muddy road, as 
if expecting to find her daughter in those 
black puddles that gleamed so in the moon- 
light, for a full moon rode.in the heavens. 

The hotel was dark, no light shone in any 
window. Mrs. Oakhurst advanced to knock, 
when Spenser took hold of her arm, saying, 
hoarsely : 

“What are you going to tell them ?” 

“T shall ask if my daughter is here, of 
course.” 

“With whom? What will they think?” 
he asked, with white lips. And the mother 
started back, exclaiming: 

“My God! Do you mean to say—” 

t*“ That whatever is the cause of this, the 
accursed fools will talk!’ Spenser said, in 
that concentrated voice that means so much. 

“But I must ask for her,” she said. 

“Do not mention him,” was the reply. 

After much knocking, the landlord put his 
head out of the window, and exclaimed: 

“Bless my soul! It’s Mrs. Oakhurst!” 

“What time in the afternoon did Rachel 
leave here?” asked Mrs. Oakhurst. 

The man replied with the utmost surprise: 

“She hasn’t been here. I saw her walking 
across the field with Mr. Errol this afternoon, 
but he left in the half-past five train. He’s 
gone for good.” 

The two would not stay to answer any 
questions that were flung down at them, but 
turned away and walked rapidly homeward. 
The woman’s face wore a scared look—a 
look that betrayed that all her thoughts and 
hopes had been betrayed, made false in a 
way she could not yet understand. 

But Spenser’s face-showed no such appear- 
ance. The high and frank courage always 
evident there, was changed to some dogged 
and relentless resolve. There was a dagger- 
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like gleam in his eyes, and his pale lips shut 
with a firmness never to be melted. 

The two did not speak until they had 
reached the farmhouse door,then Spenser said: 

“There’s no train until six o’clock in the 
morning,” forgetting that it was already 
morning. “I shall go down to New York in 
that.” 

“Let me see you before you go,” she said. 

He bowed assent, and walked away. 

In the dull gray of the morning, Spenser 
stood with Mrs. Oakhurst. The latter held 
in her hand a note, which she gave to the 
young man, saying, in a whisper: 

“She left it in the hymn-book, for she knew 
I always read a hymn in the morning, but 
never at night.” 

The note was short enough. By the yellow 
candle-light, Spenser stooped to read it. 

“My heart, my soul are not my own. He 
has taken me to an enchanted land, and I 
know nothing but my love for him. O my 
mother, forgive me! There is another whom 
I cannot ask to forgive me; but even he 
would not wonder, did he know the power 
with which I love—the attraction of him I 
love. Though you cast me off, and I am 
unworthy, I am always your leving daughter.” 

Spenser handed back the letter, saying: 

“T shall find him.” 

He turned abruptly away; he could not 
bear to look into that mother’s face. 

He strode down the path and off to the 
depot, and in a few minutes he was whirled 
away toward the city which, he felt confident, 
held him for whom he was searching. 

It was not difficult to find the studio of an 
artist so well known as Felix Errol, but Errol 
was not there. He had been in for a moment 
that very day, they told him, but had said he 
was going off for a fortnight’s trip. 

“Where?” asked Spenser. 

“Don’t know, really.” And Spenser went 
away, and the young man. addressed said to 
his comrade: 

“What the deuce has Errol been doing 
now? Shouldn’t want precisely that look on 
anybody’s face who asked for me.” 

“Errol has probably stolen his sweetheart.” 

“Very likely. That man looks as if Errol 
might be found some day with a hole in his 
head.” 

Smoking meditatively, they dropped the 
subject, while Spenser went to look for a 
cheap lodging, in which to wait Errol’s return. 

Of the days that passed then, we can say 
nothing. The landlady wondered about the 
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pale, stern-faced lodger, but she could learn 
nothing about him. 

Three weeks went by, when, one day, 
walking restlessly up Broadway, in the crowd 
hurrying round him, a man brushed past 
him with a woman on his arm. 

A thrill of some unutterable love, some ter- 
ribly complicated feeling, made him tremble 
as he saw the man was Errol, the woman 
Rachel. He turned and followed them, keeping 
carefully out of their sight. He did not go 
but a little way before he changed his mind, 
and turned into another street. The next 
morning Errol found in his office a note, re- 
questing him to come to such a number to 
see a gentleman on business, Errol read it, 
and thought it relative to some order for 
pictures, and was soon sauntering toward the 
house designated. 

“Rather a curious place for a patron,” he 
said to himself, as he mounted the steps of a 
* shabby house. 

He uttered an exclamation of surprise as 
he was ushered into the presence of Spenser, 
but extending his hand nonchalantly, said: 

“So you pay the town a visit? I thought 
you rather exclusively fond of the country.” 

Spenser did not see the hand. He could 
hardly look in calmness upon that smiling, 
triumphant face. 

Errol turned and sat down, saying: 

“You wished to see me, I believe ?” 

The other went to the deor and turned the 
key, putting it in his pocket. 

Errol, despite his smiling and assured face, 
felt somewhat less easy, for he saw something 
invincible in the eyes of the man who now 
stood before him. 

“Yes, I wished to see you,” Spenser said. 
“Will you tell me if the lady you took from 
D—— with you is now your wife?” 

Erro] still preserved his easy air. His white 
hand softly stroked his beard. 

“Not exactly. We men, you know, don’t 
make such girls our wives; but then I love 
her very dearly. I shall provide well for her.” 

“Did you ever promise you would marry 
her?” 

Errol could not resist taunting and tortur- 
ing the man before him, dangerous though 
the sport was. - 

& “ O, I dare say I’ve told her so,” he replied. 

Spenser could not grow paler than he was. 
He had determined not to bandy words, A 
stream of fire seemed to leave his eyes. 

“Do you know,” he said, slowly, “that I 
am going to kill you?” 
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“Then you will be hung!” said Errol, 
growing white, but still continuing his smile, 

“That makes no difference,” said Spenser, 

Even while he was speaking, Errol drew a 
small pistol from his pocket and snapped it 
at his companion. Something of his self 
possession left him when the pistol missed 
fire. 

“Fool!” whispered Spenser, seizing Errol’s 
wrist with terrific strength. “Would you 
alarm the house? See! This will not miss! 
This is silent!” 

He held before the artist's eyes a long, 
slender, shining knife. 

Errol tried to wrest his hand away, but he 
might as well have struggled with a giant. 
Despair itself held his eyes fastened upon 
that gleaming knife, It hung above him but 
one instant, then he felt the blow in his side, 
surely aimed. Darkness came before him, 
and the blood gushed from his wound. 

Spenser stayed not to see his work. He 
quietly left the room, locking it carefully on 
the outside, and went down stairs. He went 
down to the wharves. A ship was ready to 
sail for California. He had just money enough 
for his passage, and in an hour more the ship 
was sailing from the harbor. 

It was not until the next morning that his 
room was opened; then the police were en- 
tirely baffled, for the murderer was far away. 
He had taken no steps to conceal himself 
save that one, but he never was found; and, 
years after, a lonely, haggard-looking man 
slowly accumulated a fortune among the 
mines. But he never returned home; he 
sent no word. He had broken away from his 
old life, save for the thoughts which would 
haunt him. 

Six months from the time Errol was found 
dead, one mild evening in September, a pale- 
faced woman, young in years but old in sor- 
row, stole up to the farmhouse door where 
Mrs. Oakhurst stood. 

In the next moment the erring daughter 
was sobbing, forgiven, upon her mother's 
neck, Through love and weakness she had 
sinned, but she could not sink to the life to 
which she had been tempted after Errol’s 
death. Safely surrounded by a mother’s love, 
she lived on, if not happy, at last reaching a 
chastened sadness which best befitted one 
who had been less strong than the tempter. 

In that home there were two men’s names 
never mentioned, and at last the villagers 
ceased to talk about the story they knew so 
well. 
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OLD HUGH’S LOOK-OFF: 
—on,— 
MAURY STONE’S PRIDE. 


BY AMETITYST WAYNE. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


It was queer enough, but the moment I 
tumbled over in the water I forgot my fears 
inanger. I was just as indignant at my tor- 
mentor as if he had been in possession of his 
senses. It took a moment or two for me to 
come up and fix myself into a position at ease 
to float, and yet to fight; but when I did, I 
turned as fiercely as though I were certain of 
my ability to dispose of my opponent. The 
oar was still in my hands, and was a great 
help, not only in supporting me under extra 
exertions, but as a weapon. I swam a few 
strokes away from him, but faced about as 
soon as I had space enough to swing my oar. 

He must have been an accomplished swim- 


mer, for, though the left arm appeared badly . 


disabled, he flourished around as much at 
ease as a fish. 

“Come on then, valorous Triton!” shouted 
he. “I thirst for a draught of red-hot, sizzling 
blood. I will pledge in it to the health of the 
lovely princess. Come on! All the sea-gods 
and the leviathans of the deep are watching 
the combat !” 

He made the white bubbles of foam eddy 
away from his strokes, and came plunging 


toward me, quite unmindful of the oar I lifted 
menacingly as high as my position allowed. 
I did my best to hit him, but the awkward 
attempt only resulted in my losing my hold 
of the oar entirely. With a blood-freezing 
yell of derision, he leaped toward me. I 
dodged, dove under, and came up quite near 
the boat in which the girl sat, like one spell- 
bound by a horrible fascination. A sudden 
inspiration came to me. I used my utmost 
dexterity, bounding forward as fast as my 
frantic strokes would carry me, till I gained 
the boat, into which I managed to fling my- 
self. Only a moment’s time to gain breath 
was allowed me. I seized the oars, and 
worked with the energy of desperation. My 
companion started up with a little cry of 
hope. 

“Your shawl!” cried I; “take it off and 
open it, and stand so that the wind will fill it. 
No, not so, the other way! That is it. That 
tells! We shall escape him!” 

“If you only had the sail he threw over,” 
she said. 

I was peering over the water, watching his 
fariens movements, and in a moment I al- 
lowed myself the much-needed rest, saying: 
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“He has given out. There is no more 
danger.” 

“O, be sure of it! He isso cunning,” she 
returned, shuddering. 

“But there is the schooner. It is coming. 
swiftly toward us. I hope they will get here 
. soon enough to save him. Poor man! he is 

not to blame; he does not know what he 
does.” 

“Poor Uncle Will!” said she, sorrowfully. 
“My father will see now that mother was 
right in wishing to have him kept in safer 

‘quarters. He fell from a terrible height, and 
has never had his reason since.” 

“TI wish they would come. I am sure his 
strength has given out. Do you see anything 
of him?” returned I, anxiously. “What 
ought I to do?” 


But the approach of the schooner relieved: 


me of the responsibility. We were taken on 
board, and told our story quickly, so that, in 
a few moments, four strong-armed sailors 
were pulling the boat toward the spot where 
we had seen him last. 

My little companion was caught in the 
arms of a fine-looking gentleman, who said, 
soothingly : 

“My darling, my precious little Amy! If 
anything had happened to you, how could I 
ever have forgiven myself fur my carelessness 
in keeping your poor uncle at home? I have 
suffered torture in this one hour since the 
schooner has been in pursuit.” 

“O papa, I thought I should never see you 
again!” said Amy, burying her face on his 
shoulder. “If it had not been for this brave 
boy, I should have been under the water, 
beyond your reach.” 

“My darling, my darling, I cannot bear to 
think of iteven! I see you are dripping wet. 
Come down into the bit of a cabin, and we 
will wrap you up.” 

“O papa, he seized me and jumped with 
me into the water! but this noble, generous 


boy helped me free of him. Dear papa, . 


neither of us has thanked him yet,” said the 
sweet little creature, as she came toward me 
where I stood, feeling awkward and sheepish 
enough, her beautiful blue eyes lighted up by 
the smile which played over her whole face. 

“TI can never tell you how much I feel all 
that I owe you. I know very well how near 
you came to losing your own life in trying to 
save mine, and how that it is all your doing 
that I am here now with my father.” 

“You needn’t thank me. I don’t deserve 
any thanks, for I didn’t stop to think what I 
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was doing,” stammered I. “And, besides, it's 
reward enough to know such a beautiful little 
girl is saved from so terrible a death.” 

“You are a brave, noble boy!” said the 
gentleman, putting both hands on my shoul- 
der, “and you shall always find a father’s 
care, if you need it. But you must neither of 
you stop to talk now; you must have some 
dry clothing and a warm drink, else the con- 
sequences of this protracted bath may be of a 
serious nature. Captain Bliss, see what you 
can do for the lad, while I take Amy into the 
cabin. And some one keep a lookout for the 
boat and my unfortunate brother.” 

I now, for the first time, realized my shabby 
appearance in the old overalls and the patched 
jacket, and I blushed as I looked down at 
myself, though the next moment I was 
ashamed of the foolishness. But I was pres- 
ently rigged in a neat, clean, sailor suit, and, 


. though my arms were a little weak and lame, 


yet I felt almost as good as new. 

Amy came up presently, laughing at her 
own odd appearance, with a blue flannel 
jerkin drawn over her waist, and a great 
blanket pinned around her for a skirt. She 
looked around the deck, and the smile 
faded off. 

“The boat has not returned,” whispered 
she tome. “Do you think he is drowned?” 

“I hope not,” answered I. “Do you feel 
comfortable, and quite over your fright ?” 

“Very comfortable, thank you, only papa 
made me swallow a little cordial which still 
burns my throat. I have been wondering 
what is your name; mine is Amy Bell.” 

“And mine is Maurice Stone,” answered I. 

“ Maurice Stone? O, then I know all about 
you! Cousin Frank tells me ever so much 
about you. He makes such a grand hero of 
you. O, how did the trial come out? It is 
so nice that you are Maurice Stone!” 

I could not help smiling back, her face was 
all of such a happy sparkle, as I answered: 

“I was acquitted honorably. Mr. Motley 
came and told them how he gave the boat to 
me.” 

“The boat? O yes, it was the boat you 
are so proud of, and it brought you to save 
me just as you saved Reginald Motley. 1 
wonder I did not think who you were, after 
what Frank told me.” 

“The poor Flirt!” said I, sarrowfully. 

She started and exclaimed, self-reproach- 
fully: , 

“And you have lost the Flirt in helping 
me? That is cruel! But you shall have it 
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back, or another just as near like it as can be 
built.” 

And then she went over to her father's 
side, and was talking with him eagerly and 
busily. He came back with her, and said to 
me, gravely: 

“It is a very romantic story my little girl 
has been telling me, talking so fast tyat I 
haven’t heard half. Just now I am too 
troubled and anxious about the news the 
boat will bring me, to give it so much atten- 
tion; but don’t fret yourself about the loss of 
your boat. You shall have another, if that 
is not found.” 

And then he went back to his station at 
the gangway, where the captain was also 
watching the approach of the boat. 

“O,” said Amy Bell, looking up pitifully 
into my face, “I am afraid to see for myself. 
Will you tell me, Maurice Stone, if my poor 
Uncle Will is drowned ?” 

I had been watching with earnest attention, 
and, as the boat came close to the schooner, 
I peered over and saw a long, stirless figure 
on the bottom of the boat, and, as the steers- 
man rose to catch the rope thrown down 
from the schooner, I saw a cold, white face, 
and could not help shuddering. 

“Tell me, Maurice Stone, tell me quickly!” 
whispered little Amy, catching my hand, and 
holding it almost fiercely. 

“Tam not sure,” answered I, reluctantly. 
“He is there, but his eyes are closed and he 
does not move.” 

“Poor Uncle Will!” repeated she, sorrow- 


_ fully; and then in a moment more she added, 


“but one ought not to be sorry. Up there in 
heaven he will have his right mind.” 

And, slipping the other hand into mine, she 
stood grave and silent, while that dripping 
burden was lifted to the deck, and carried 
hastily where every effort for resuscitation 
could be made. All in vain, as we learned 
when, half an hour afterward, Mr. Bell, very 
grave and quiet, came to us. The schooner, 
meantime, had been turned about, and was 
on the return track. 

He bent down and kissed his little daughter. 

“It is better for poor Uncle Will, papa,” 
said she, 

“Yes, my darling; and perhaps he is this 
moment rejoicing that you were saved from 
being the victim of his madness.” 

Then turning te me, while he laid both 
hands on my shoulders, he added: 

“ My brave lad, it is owing to you that my 
precious child is here, safe and well. Amy 


has told me how courageously you assisted 
her and defended yourself, where many a 
grown-up man would have fled ignomini- 
ously. I am afraid your boat has gone out to 
sea, beyond our reach; but there is a fine 
yacht nearly finished in the yard below the 
point. She shall be fitted up and in your 
hands, in the briefest possible time.” 

“A yacht!” exclaimed I, and choked. How 
fast my capital was augmenting! 

Amy clapped her hands, as she said, eagerly: 

“That is my darling papa! And I may 
name her, may I not?” 

“Certainly, unless the young skipper pre- 

fers to do it himself.” , 
* “7 would rather she would name it. I am 
sure it will be worth twice as much for that. 
And when you have found out how well I 
can manage her, I hope you will let me take 
her with Frank out to sail,” answered L 

“He is Cousin Frank’s friend, papa, and I 
know all about him, because Frank has told 
me.” 

He smiled upon us, and went back again to 
the captain. 

“T wonder I did not see it before,” said I te 
Amy. “You have just the same beautiful 
blue eyes, and the very same smile as Frank 
Joy. Lalways thought him the noblest fellow 
I ever knew.” 

“He lives at our house, you know, he and 
his mother; for his father is dead, and I love 
him for a brother and cousin both. And now 
you will come there to see him, and be like 
another brother?” 

We did not talk any more, for we were 
nearing the shore, and we saw a great crowd 
at the wharf. 

“Mamma is there,” said Amy, softly. 
“Dear mamma! she doesn’t know whether 
she has an Amy now or not.” 

“And there is Frank!” cried I. 

Mr. Bell came dashing up to us, and caught 
Amy up in his arms, and lifted her high up 
for her mother to see; and in a moment we 
heard a glad shout of thanksgiving from the 
wharf. And just as soon as the schooner was 
fast, Mrs. Bell rushed forward, and her hus- 
band put the little girl upon the wharf, and 
she ran forward to her mother, who caught 
her up in her arms with a sobbing cry. And 
then everybody fell to flourishing handker- 
chiefs, and blowing noses, and that sort of 
thing, so that one would have thought the 
March wind had blown over the place. And 
Frank Joy came dashing up to me, and asked 
in astonishment: 
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“Why, Maury, how in the world did you 
come here ?” 

But 1 couldn’t bear to tell it over, so I 
just pulled away my hand, and said, “Another 
time, Frank,” and went off as fast as I could 
travel; and I got home just as the first star 
came glimmering out of the purple gray of the 
sky, and, it’s curious enough, but I went off 
to bed and never told mother a word of what 
had happened. I didn’t want to talk any 
more that night, only kept thinking and 


‘thinking how happy I was that I had saved 


that dear little Amy, and that I should own a 
yacht. And yet, in my dreams, old Hugh 
came to me again, repeating, drearily, 
“Wronged, wronged, wronged !” ‘ 


CHAPTER IX. 


I nvRRIED down to meet my mother, well 
aware that I had overslept myself, when, at 
length, I awoke and found the morning sun 
shining brightly over my pillow. For a mo- 
ment, I wondered what it was that made my 
arms so stiff and my back so lame, and then 
the adventures of the previous afternoon 
flashed upon me, and I remembered that I 
had told her nothing about them, and felt as 
self-convicted as if I had done some great 
wrong. 

She was sitting at the window sewing, the 
breakfast carefully covered at the stove, wait- 
ing for my appearance. I was more struck 
than ever at the worn, weary look of her dear 
face. O, how 1 longed for the time when I 
could tear away that endless sewing from her 
thin fingers, and send her out into the beau- 
tiful world to enjoy herself, and grow strong 


| and healthy again. My dear, patient, unsel- 


fish mother! My heart overflowed with a 
tender, grateful affection. I stole up to her 
softly, and had my arms around her neck 
before she heard me. 

“Why, Maury, so you are down? I didn’t 
hear a.sound of you,” she said, returning my 
kisses. 

“T ought to be ashamed of myself, to lie 
abed and let you make the fire, you darling 
mother!” 

“You don’t do it very often, Maury. I can 
afford to overlook it this time.” 

“I had a pretty good excuse for over- 
sleeping myself. It was so long before I 
could stop thinking last night. O mother, I 
dreamed again of Old Hugh.” 

“To-morrow is Wednesday, and there will 
be no school in the afternoon. Maury, dear, 


I think I will take a holiday myself. You 
shall give me a sail in your wonder of a buat. 
I will be a passenger in the Flirt.” 

“The dear little Flirt! there seems a fatal- 
ity about her. 1 have lost her again, Mother,” 
answered I. 

“Lost her! Why, Maury, how did it 
happen ?” 

“That's just what I want to tell you. I 
have a great long story to tell, and.we will 
have our breakfast, wont we? or I shan’t 
have time to do the chores before going to 
school.” 

So mother put the breakfast on the table, 
and we two sat down, and I told her all that 
had happened to me. She shuddered and 
caught her breath sharply, as I related the 
threatening behaviour of the poor maniac. 

“O Maury, you frighten me! You were 
too rash to venture against such unequal 
odds. I am very proud and glad now that 
you helped the poor little girl, but indeed you 
must not try such things again,” said she, 
coming around to my chair to kiss me. 

“Such a sweet little creature as she was, 
mother!” answered I, enthusiastically, “and, 
best of all, Frank Joy’s cousin. Could any- 
thing have happened more delightfully? And 
only think what a fortune it will be, if Mr. 
Bell does give me a yacht. Not that I think 
I ought to be paid; but he is so kind and 
fatherly, I could not refuse it, and it would 
not seem like a burden to accept it from 
them. O mother, in the season, I could earn 
with a yacht more than all your poor little 
needle in a year's steady working! That will 
come in the vacation, too, and not interfere 
with my school. I shall take parties down 
along the shore and over to the islands, ser 
I shall charge a couple—” 

“O Maury, think of the poor saltkmald 
tossing her head just as she was setting the 
price for her chickens at market. Don’t set 
your heart too much upon a yacht. For my 
part, I am sorry for the poor little Flirt. 
Only think, last week the Flirt made you as 
rich as a king, and now how quickly your 
ideas have magnified into a yacht. That is 
the way with the world, after all. It is the 
spirit of contentment which makes happiness, 
not outside cireumstances.” 

I could not help laughing. 

“I know it. I was thinking, a little while 
ago, how, last year, it would have almost 
driven me crazy to think I should be going 
to school at the academy on such good terms 
with those boys there, to say nothing of hav- 
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ing such a good friend as Frank Joy, and 
ewning a boat. Things that come upon us 
by degrees lose their strongest impressions, 
don’t they? But I am very happy, mother, 
very happy indeed now. I only hope I shall 
deserve the kindness of these people.” 

My mother’s lip quivered, as she bent down 
and kissed me. 

“And it makes me very happy to hear you 
say so, ny dear boy. I was afraid Reginald 
Motley would poison all yeur comfort. 1 bless 
Heaven for these good friends raised up for 
* you, and I am proud to declare that 1 believe 
my son deserves their kindness.” 

And then we finished our breakfast in a 
more decorous fashion, and after it 1 did my 
morning work. 

“You shan’t be cheated out of the sail, 
mother. If the Flirt isn’t brought back, I'll 
borrow Joe Stephens’s boat. I must try to 
see the good fellow to-night. He’ll rejoice as 
much as I over the prospects of a yacht,” said 
I, as I took my satchel of books and started 
for school. 

Frank Joy was watching for my coming, 
and he rushed down to meet me with both 
hands extended. : 

“Maury Stone, you’re just a hero, and 
nothing short of it! And the best part of it, 
Uncle Bart says, is that you are a modest 
hero. Why didn’t you tell me last night 
before you ran away, what a grand thing you 
had done?” 

“TI hope your Cousin Aimy is well. I was 
afraid the wet and fright would be too much 
for her.” 

“Ono. She is as smart and lively as pos- 
sible, and she and uncle have gone—” 

But here he stopped abruptly, laughed a 
little and turned the subject. In a moment 
he added, with a graver face: 

“Poor Uncle Will’s funeral will take place 
to-morrow ; but he is to be carried to his old 
home. No one can feel like mourning for 
him, for to die was indeed all gain in his case, 
as, I suppose, it ought to be for all.” 

“Don’t tell the other boys about it, Frank. 
I'd rather not, a great deal, if you don’t mind. 
I don’t think I could bear to be questioned 
much about it, or hear it talked over 
lightly.” 

“You're a curious fellow, Maury. I rather 
wanted to set it off in the way it deserves 


before Reg Motley; but, if you insist, why of | 


course I shall try to please you. Any how, 
this sets the seal to our friendship, old fellow. 
We are fast chums here at the academy, and 
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I only hope we can go through college 
together.” . 

And Frank put his arm over my neck, and 
we walked together thus up the avenue to the 
academy door. I must admit I felt a little 
thrill of pride, for there was half the school 
lounging in little groups in sight of our move- 
ments, and I knew there was not a boy 
among them but valued and respected Frank 
Joy. ‘ 

“Ho, ho!” shouted Reg, derisively, “here 
come Damon and Pythias. I wish Master 
Frank had seen him the other night, as 1 did, 
down on the beach. Mebbe he'd like the 
pattern of the overalls. No doubt it will 
soon be the fashion to wear patches on the 
elbow.” 

“Set your heart at rest, Reg,” answered 
Frank, smiling at me in conscious enjoyment 
of the inopportune speech. “I did see him 
down on the beach last night, and I only 
wish all the school had been there too,” 

“How is the Flirt, Commodore Stone?? 
asked Charley Grey. 

“Commodore!” repeated Reg. “Commo- 
dore Ragamuffin! I wish the Flirt had floated 
out to sea before my father was foolish enough 
to give it to him!” 

“O Reg, Reg Motley!” shouted a dozen in- 
dignant voices; “aud he saved your life! 
That is too bad!” 

“Pooh! I could have taken care of myself, 
or that Stephens would have looked after me. 
I didn’t want him to touch me, any way.” 

“Well, now, I am not at all sorry about the 
Flirt. Ishall not give her aregretful thought,” 
said I to Frank. “Let the winds and waves 
take her. It is better than that I should own 
her, and Reg feeling that way.” 

“Why,” said one of the boys who heard me, 
“has anything happened to the Flirt ?” 

“Yes,” answered Frank, “Maury has lost 
her. He was thrown out from her, and she 


has floated out of the bay, no one knows— 


where.” 

“That is too bad!” exclaimed one after 
another. But I saw Reg Motley’s eye light 
up with satisfaction. It was so strange that 


he persisted in hating me. But here the 


school-bell rung, and we all went in. 

The next morning a drizzling rain-storm 
set in, and it lasted three days; so that when 
the sun came forth again, it was doubly wel- 
come. The sky cleared off into a brilliant 
blue just before school was out, and almost 
all the boys trooped out to enjoy it. The 
beach was the favorite resort of all the neigh- 
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borhood, and there we all turned instinctively. 
Other people had similar desires, and we 
found the drive-way thronged with carriages, 
The sun was so brilliant and powerful, that 
the white, pebbly shore was soon dry. Some 
half a dozen boys surrounded me, and asked 
the particulars of the Flirt’s loss, which I only 
gave in very vague terms. Then we fell to 
talking about the trial, and, from that, our 
talk strayed off to the excursion to Old Hugh's 
Look-off. 

And, somehow, I was led to relate my 
dream, and to tell how Old Hugh haunted 
me, and seemed to lead me on to that dark 
eloset, as if he had some mysterious meaning 
We were all leaning against a great rock on 
the shore, just above the beach, and people 
and carriages were so frequently passing 
below, that, in the earnestness of my story, I 
paid no attention to them. Presently, how- 
ever, I felt Frank Joy’s foot pressed against 
mine, in a warning fashion, and, looking up, 
I saw a tall, fashionably-dressed lady just be- 
yond us, poking the pearl handle of her para- 
sol into the sand, as if searching for shells or 
pebbles. There was an expression on her 
face which corroborated Frank Joy’s whisper. 

“She has been listening to every word you 
said, Maury; and, whatever may be the rea- 
son, she seemed both angry and frightened. 
It is Mrs. Motley, and she don’t like you any 
better than Reg does.” 

“TI can’t help it, I suppose,” answered I. 
But, as the lady, drawing herself up haughtily, 
moved toward her carriage, I fell to ponder- 
- ing the circumstance, which had the more 
. significance from the knowledge I already 
possessed of my mother’s acquaintance with 
her. A little later, after I had left my com- 
panions and was going home, the glittering 
carriage, with its prancing horses, passed me 
slowly. 

I turned around as I heard the rolling 
wheels pause. The coachman, in obedience 
to his mistress’s signal, had checked his 
horses. The footman came to tell me that 
Mrs. Motley wished to speak with me, and so 
I went quietly to the carriage. 

The lady bent out from the open window, 
and said, in a somewhat hurried voice: . 


‘Old Hugh's Look-off. 


“I beard you talking a little while ago to 
the boys, and, as I should be very sorry to 
have my son hear such ideas advanced, and 
am aware that you attend the same academy, 
I take this oppertunity to reprove you. It is 
very idle and foolish to relate dreams, and 
only the most ignorant and superstitious 
people give any heed to them. I say this for 
your own good, because you behaved very 
well that day in the boat.” 

As she said this, she dropped a silver piece 
down upon the ground at my feet. 

I bowed without speaking a word, though ° 
I think my face must have been very red, it 
felt so hot, and 1 walked off without touching 
the silver coin, or even looking at it, though 
the footman called my attention to it. I ex- 
pect she rode away more angry with me than 
ever. 

But that evening I had an errand for 
mother down to the stores, and I found Joe 
Stephens there, and stopped to speak with 
him. While we were talking, Dixon came 
along with another sailor belonging to the 
Nautilus. 

“Halloo, Joe! you’re jest the old salt I 
wanted to see,” said Dixon. “Can’t you 
come and lend us a hand early to-morrow 
morning? You see we'd jest got the Nautilus 
stripped, and was going to paint her and fix 
her all up; but here’s Miss Motley sent for 
me to say that she wants to go out in her to- 
morrow. She wanted me ready early in the 
morning, but I told her it couldn’t be got 
ready till afternoon, and we want things 
pretty near right, for she’s going around the 
pint down to Old Hugh’s Look-off.” 

My heart leaped up in my throat at the 
name. So she had no faith in dreams! 
What was it then that troubled her? I knew 
as well as if I had been able to look into her 
heart and read every thought there, that it 
was what she had heard me tell about that 
dream, which made her resolve to visit Old 
Hugh’s Look-off. 

I sighed now for the Flirt; but then and 
there I made a firm resolve, To-morrow was 
Saturday, and I had another half day. Some- 
how, some way my mother and I would get 
there at Old Hugh’s Look-off before her. 
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SLIDING ON CHERRY BLOSSOMS. 
BY GENEVIEVE. 


“Wnuat is that noise, Kate?” exclaimed 
mamma, one pleasant June morning, as she 
opened the door of her chamber, where, for 
the last half hour, she had been vainly trying 
to persuade wide-awake little May to close 
her blue eyes in sleep. “There it is again; 
listen. It can’t be the burned embers falling 
in the study-fire, can it?” 

“ Fath, it’s too hivy a noise for that same, 
ma’am,” responded Katy. 

Just then a clear little voice was heard 
above the constant rumbling and bumping, 
singing jubilantly: 


“Yankee doodle tum to towa 
A ridin’ on a ponee, 

Stuck a feader in he tap, 
And talled it macaronee.” 


Mamma smiled as she said: 

“Ah! it’s Freddie, up in his play-room; he’s 
probably pulling all those old trunks ‘and 
boxes around, and ‘turning up Jack’ gen- 
erally. I think I will say nothing to him, as 
he is enjoying himself, and it is almost time 
for the little school opposite to have their re- 
cess, and I'd rather he wouldn’t be out in the 
yard then, the children tease him so to go 
outside of the gate.” 

So each retired to their respective morning 
duties,—Kate to her baking, which she had 
left at her mistress’s call, while mamma, one 
foot acting sentinel over the rocker of baby’s 
cradle, busied both hands with a tiny saeque 
she was finishing for the dainty arms and 
shoulders of her little pet, and no one heard 
Freddie, as, ten minutes later, he tiptoed 


carefully down the back stairs, bearing his 
precious burden in his tired little arms, the 
beautiful new sled that his kind Uncle Fritz 
had. given him at Christmas, with * General 
Grant” in splendid gilt letters printed on its 
smooth, scarlet face. 

Just outside the back door, on the veranda, 
he stopped to rest, and re-admire its beauty. 
Then he looked up to the sky, and it was all 
clear, blue and sunny there; no sign of a rain 
or snow-storm. All beneath him was soft 
green grass, and tufts of white daises, and 
yellow butter-cups, while further down in the 
damp meadow, he knew where clusters of 
sweet blue and white violets bloomed! A 


dear little robin-redbreast swung upon a 
shady twig of the old elm at the corner of the 
house, and turning her small bright eyes to- 
wards him, poured forth such a jubilee of 
song from her scarlet throat that our little 
friend felt almost as if she were “laughing a 
bird’s laugh,” at him for doing such a foolish, 
unheard-of thing; but he resolutely turned 
his eyes away, down the pleasant garden, past 
the beds of purple pansies where he had a 
corner for his own little “jump up and kiss 
me’s” or old-fashioned “lady-delights,” past 
the rows of green, waving corn, to where, 
close by the arbor, under a tree whose 
branches, and the ground beneath, were 
covered with the white something which he 
believed to be the veritable snow that he had 
played in the winter before. He had caught 
sight of it through thaplay-room window, and 
immediately quitting his extemporary train of 
cars made up of old trunks and chairs, with 
an old black piece of stove-pipe for the smoke- 
stack, and to which he had been the brake- 
men, firemen and inductor, he lifted, with 
considerable effort, his sled down from its 


‘summer abiding-place and started for the 


scene of action. 

Now taking a firm hold of the rope, he 
trudged along, talking meanwhile something 
after this fashion: 

“ Dod is a funny man to fly the snow down 
all in one spot by itself, and nowhere elset 
Praps, though, some of the vilets had too 
heavy a white blanket over them last winter, 
to be tooked off all to once, so he thought he’d 
ptt on a smaller one every day till it got warm 
enuff for ’em to go without any. Thought I'd 
have seen it, though, every morning when I 
waked up, but I spose *twas cos I didn’t look 
this way.” 

Suddenly a new idea entered his busy little 
brain. Turning round he let go of the rope 
of his sled, and, running back into the house 
burst into his mamma’s room, teasing her to 
let him run over to “Daisy Mills,” and ask 
her auntie if she could come slide on his 
sled! “ Do, please, darling mamma.” 

“Slide on your sled, Freddie? What do 
you mean? This is summer. There is no 
snow or ice on the ground now, my dear 
child,” she answered. 


“Why, yes, mamma, there is. Dod flyed 
down just enough to keep two or three vilets 
warn a little longer, and for me to play with, 
in one spot under a tree down in the garden, 


Come and see!” 


Then mamma laid aside her work, and, 
taking her little boy’s hand, she walked out to 
the tree with him, and gently explained how 
his “snowflakes” were but the beautiful 
blossoms which precede the luscious cherries, 


The Story-Book. 


that come a little later and of which he was 
so fond, and her proud heart beat with the 
tender mothber-love, as she noticed the interest 
beaming in his wide, blue eyes, upturned to 


hers, as she described the wonderful transfor. 


mation of blossom to fruit. 

This happened two years ago; when, to use 
his own language, “I was a little shaver, and 
wore ankle-ties and couldn’t tell cherry- . 
blossoms from snowflakes.” 


THE STORY-BOOK. 


BY MRS. MAY E. STANLEY. 


Come hither, my boy, and sit by my knee, 
And I'll read thee a tale of the olden time; 
A tale of the wild and wandering bee, 
Who went to listen the harebell’s chime. 


It was in the flowery month of June, 

‘When all was laughing in earth and sky, 
And the mountain rivulets sang a tune 

Of freedom and love, as they bounded by; 


When the daisy lifted its modest head 

In the lonely path of the wilderness, 
And the buttercups over the fields were spread, 
_ Like an army of flowers in fairy dress. 


It was in this beautiful month of bloom 
Two bees went forth in the morning air, 
To rove ’mid a garden's rich perfume, 
And sip the sweets that were lavished there. 


The one went on from flower to flower, 
And gently drank the nectared dew— 

From the wild-rose path to the woodbine bower, 
The haunt of each fragrant leaf he knew. 


He stopped to peep in the lily’s bell, 

And hummed a tune in the violet’s ear, 
And his kiss so soft on the lily fell, 

That she scarcely moved her head for fear. 


But he roved along in gentle mood, _ 

Just dallied a moment, and then away, 
‘Nor revelled in sweets till his sober blood 

To the flames of excess had become a prey. 


The other, a proud and thoughtless elf, 
Drank deep wherever he found the dew; 


With a fool's delight he pleased himself, 
Nor dreamed how much he might after rue, 


He rambled about from flower to flower, 
And searched for the strongest and deepest 
perfume, 
And wasted many an idle hour 
’Mid the garden's vilest and rankest bloom, 


Till at length he came where a honeyed jar 
With open mouth invited him in; 

He saw the luscious delight afar, 
And eagerly flew to the tempting sin. 


The evening came, with its balmy breeze, 
And its silent hour of deep repose, 
And there sounded a voice through the motion- 
less trees 
That every winged creature knows. 


A voice that comes like a gentle moan, 
Of the land of shadows and sleep to tell, 

And the sober bee, at that whispered tone, 
Flew back in peace to his dainty cell. 


But h‘s careless friend heard not this call, 
That came from the land of shades afar, 

For he lay a victim to pleasure’s thrall, 
O’erwhelmed in the sweets of the honeyed jar. 


The story is done; but remember, child, 
The wholesome truth which the tale would 


say, 
Nor be by pleasure’s delights beguiled 
From virtue’s safer and calmer way. 
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ROSE PINK AND JANE. 


BY AUGUST BELL, 


Tne ladies were busy at work in the sewing- 
society, and all the pretty things for the 
Christmas bazaar lay in tempting heaps on the 
table and on the piano, all but the great soft 
knit shawls which were hung over the gas- 
burners and the picture frames, There were 
baby socks, and crochet mats, pen-wipers 
shaped like little dogs with bead eyes, acorn 
emories, needle-books, book-marks, a wonder- 
ful tidy with Elijah fed by the ravens on it, 
and a score more of beautiful things such as 
only St. James's sewing-society could possibly 
make. And there were four dolls just com- 
pleted and laid in a row. One was a sailor 
boy all in blue, with a jaunty little cap, look- 
ing for all the world like an apprentice on a 
school-ship. Next him was a little porcelain 
girl, stout and ruddy, with a wonderful dress 
that was knit on needles, and a knit hat on 
her head. Then came Miss Rose Pink sitting 
up straight with her back against a trunk. 
She was a doll worth looking at, such a soft, 
clear complexion, and pale, golden hair. She 
wore her travelling dress, and her under- 
clothes were richly embroidered. If you could 
only have seen her flannel petticoat all work- 
ed in silk with vine-leaves! But her trunk 
was the great charm. There lay, nicely folded, 
Rose Pink’s nightgown with ruffles, and her 
gauze ball-dress, and her white pique made 
gabrielle to wear to croquet-parties, and her 
French cambric wrapper, and her Swiss 
muslin trimmed with insertion, and her little 
scarlet jacket—why, it almost made the other 
dolls’ heads swim, for they had not even a 
change of dresses! Miss Rose Pink held her- 
self very daintily and rested the toes of her 
bronze boots on a white satin pincushion. 
Then came the last doll, who was just finish- 
ed; she had only one suit, but it would “ take 
off,’ so the case was not hopeless, and this 
doll was very good-natured, she always smiled. 
In fact she had not much to fear, for she had 
an indestructible head, so the shopman said 
when he sold it. 

There were the four dolls, and the ladies 
talked about them as they sewed. 

“ Rose Pink will bring sixteen dollars,” said 
one, “ and it is not a cent too much for such 
a beautiful wardrobe !” 

“No indeed, and her face is so lovely!” ex- 
claimed a bright-eyed schoolgirl 


“The sailor boy is just as cunning as he 
can be,” said another; “some little boy will 
want him for a plaything.” 

The little sailor doll never moved a muscle, 
but he listened with all his might, and so did 
his neighbors. 


“T wish Jane had another dress,” said the 
schoolgirl; “I’m afraid it hurts her feelings 
to see Rose Pink with so many!” 

Now Jane was the merry-faced doll with 
the indestructible head. The ladies laughed 
at the idea of a doll’s caring, they were too 
old and wise for such fancies. It is only the 
little children who know what warm hearts 
dolls have! 

By-and-by it grew dark, and the ladies be- 
gan to fold up their work. The things were 
all to be left on the table just as they were 
till the next day, when they would be sold. 
So when the ladies had all gone, the minister’s 
wife carefully closed the parlor door, and 
locked it, for fear some one might go in and 
knock something down. 

Then all was quiet. Presently the beauti- 
ful full moon rose in the sky, and shone right 
through the parlor windows, so that it illa- 
mined all the table where the four dolls lay 
among the socks and pincushions, 

“ Tra-la-la!” sang the sailor boy, and leap- 
ing up he began to dance a hornpipe. The 
little porcelain doll rolled out of the way and 
laughed. Rose Pink began a languid conver- 
sation with Jane. 

“ My dear creature,” she said, “I am dying 
of disappointment. I should have had a lace 
veil, but it was forgotten, and now when I 
ride out my complexion will be ruined.” 

“Never mind,” said Jane, cheerfully, “ per- 
haps you wont go to ride.” 

“ How you talk!” exclaimed Rose Pink ; “ it 
is not likely any one will buy me who can’t 
afford to keep a carriage for me. I have not 
been brought up like you!” 

“No,” said Jane, meekly, “I don’t expect 
to ride, but I shall like being played with and 
knocked about. It does me good!” 

“Ugh! you make me shiver,” cried Rose 
Pink. “I never must be knocked about, for I 
am of Parian.” 

“ We can’t choose what's before us,” replied 


her neighbor; “but it wont hurt me to be . 


thrown down; I have an indestructible head.” 
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“Ah, but you are not pretty in the face,” 
said Rose Pink, maliciously. 

“ Beauty is only skin deep,” said Jane, and 
there she spoke the truth. 

“Tra-la-la!” sang the sailor boy, and as he 
danced by he trod on Rose Pink’s toe. 

“Get out of the way, you ill-mannered 
fellow! she screamed. 

Now the sailor boy had stepped on her toe 
out of pure love, because he wanted to see 
her laugh, she had such a pretty mouth; but 
when he heard her speak so angrily, he made 
up a saucy face at her, and threw a kiss to 
little Jane. Rose Pink pouted and turned 
her back upon him. 

“ Bow, wow, wow!” barked the little black 
dogs on the pen-wipers. 

“ Tra-la-la!” sang the sailor boy, waving his 
eap. 

“ How vulgar!’ murmured Rose Pink, but 
Jane thought it was very pleasant. Only the 
little porcelain doll kept perfectly still; she 
did not know much, so she was afraid to talk, 
she only laughed. 

“Tt is all very well,” said the kind old 
moon, winking at them, “ but you'll be singing 
another tune when I come to see you a month 
from now. Then you will see the world as it 
is!” 

Sure enough! next morning when the min- 
ister’s wife opened the door, there lay the four 
dolls just where she left them, as still as mice, 
and no one would have dreamed how they 
had tadked all night. Then they were taken 
out to be sold. 

The little porcelain doll was bought to be 
given to a baby, and that just suited her, for 
she did not know anything but to roll over 
and laugh. 

The sailor boy went among a whole family 
of children, where he danced more than he 
wanted to, for he danced one of his legs off. 

Rose Pink was bought by a haughty lady in 
silk and velvet, and given to her little 
daughter who wore silk and velvet too, and a 
great white ostrich feather. 

“This is quite as it should be,” thought 
Rose Pink to herself, and she looked around 
to see if Jane noticed her; but Jane had no 
eyes for anybody just then she was being 
hugged so tight in a little girl’s arms, for Jane 
too had found her mistress. 

Then real life commenced. Rose Pink wore 
all her dresses in turn every day for a week, 
and was put to. bed in her ruffled nightgown 
at night. There were three or four other 
dolls in the same house, but they were grow- 


Rose Pink and Jane. 


ing faded. Not one was so pretty as Rose 
Pink, not one had such beautiful clothes, so 
she was very much admired. She went out 
riding too in her own carriage, but she trem- 
bled every time she was put in it, for her little 
mistress did not draw it very carefully, and 
now and then Rose Pink fell out at the cross- 
ings. And she almost always fell on her 
face. 

Sometimes Jane came to see her, for the two 
little girls who owned the dolls were cousins, 
Jane always wore the same dress, but she 
was light-hearted as ever; nothing ever 
troubled her, not even when she lay on her 
own foof all night. 

One day their mistresses left them in a 
chair together, while they ran off to dinner, 
so the dolls had a chance for a confidential 
talk. Rose Pink looked very sad, and there 
were tears in her eyes. 

“ What's the matter, my dear?” asked Jane, 

“O, don't you see! My nose is ruined. 
fell on it this morning, and it is perfectly 
flat!” 

“So is mine!” said Jane, laughing. “I fall 
on mine a dozen times a day. I rather like it 
now I am used to it!” 

“That is very strange!” teplied Rose Pink, 
“but look at my dress. This is my ball dress, 
and I have had it on three days! I should 
have worn my cambric instead. , Now this is 
torn and tumbled, and it never will be fit to 
wear to a ball!” 

“Never mind!” said the contented Jane. 
“T never had my dress changed in my life, 
and I wore this to a tea-party one day, and it 
did very well.” 

“O dear, I have been to no tea-parties!” 
sighed Rose Pink, and she grew more and 
more disconsolate. 

And so life went on. Rose Pink had all 
that heart could wish, but there was some 
new grievance every day, and her little mis- 
tress grew careless, and hardly ever put her 
to bed. 

One day a cruel blow fell. Rose Pink’s 
mistress came in from a shopping expedition, 
and in her arms she brought a great wax-doll. 
A wax-doll, twice as large as poor Rose Pink, 
with a lovely pure complexion, and long curls 
of truly hair, shiny as gold. She was dressed 
as a bride in white silk, and she had a veil. 
Now poor Rose Pink might hide in a corner 
and weep, no one would care; there were no 
thoughts to spare on anything but the new 
wax-doll. She looked languidly at Rose Pink, 
and then shut her blue oyes as if she were 
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sleepy. Shut her eyes! That was hardest of 
all to bear—no matter how Rose Pink felt, 
her eyes always stared straight ahead. And 
here was this lovely rival, who could open and 
shut her eyes as fast as her mistress, 

There was a party made for the wax-doll, 
and Jane was invited. Rose Pink’s spirits 
rose a little when she found she was to wear 
her embroidered Swiss muslin. It fitted her 
nicely, and she felt almost happy for a mo- 
ment, till her thioughtless mistress stood her 
up exactly opposite a little mirror in the play- 
house. There she had to see her own face 
reflected the whole time—her own face, not so 
clean as it once was, and the nose looking flat 
and dingy. That was so mortifying. 

In came Jane, all smiles, in her old merino. 
She had lost one of her shoes, and her head 
was not quite firm on her shoulders, but she 
took that fer quite a good joke, and laughed 
over her bare foot. O, she knew how to be a 
doll after one’s own heart, and the more 
battered she grew, the more her mistress 


hugged her. 


“T don’t seé, Jane,” said Rose Pink, “how 
you can be so gay. Life is very hard, and I 
have a great mind to jump into the fire!” 

“Onever!” exclaimed Jane, “ there is much 
to live for yet. Wecan enjoy a frolic better 
every day, for every day we have less good 
looks'to spoil. I think I-shonld not mind 
going out in the rain just to see how it would 
seem.” 

“O dreadful!’ murmured Rose Pink. 

And so the world went on. Rose Pink 
grew daily more dispirited, but she could 
never quite make up her mind to jump into 
the fire. Her only comfort was in complain- 
ing to Jane. 

One evening they lay together on the win- 
dow-sill, and the great round moon rose up 
and looked at them. 

“Aha, my children,” it said, “you know 
now what life is! No beds of down, but 
rough and tumble. I told you so,I told you 
so!” 

Rose Pink sighed mournfully, but Jane 
looked up and laughed in the moon’s face! 


This is a capital game for boys to play in 
the woods. What connection the name has 
with the sport we cannot see, but the sport is 
one full of wholesome exercise and merri- 
ment, and presents no objectionable feature. 

A place in the grove is selected, called the 
goal. A high rock or a conspicuous tree is 
usually chosen. One of the players, called 
the catcher, remains at the goal, while the 
others go and hide. When they are hid they 
shout: 

“ Blank, blank bladder!” 

The catcher cautiously goes in pursuit. It 
is the object of the players to avoid discovery, 
and, at a favorable moment, run and touch 
the goal. It is the aim of the catcher to 
touch those whom he discovers before they 
can reach the goal. If he succeeds in touch- 
ing any before they touch the goal, the one or 
ones touched must assist him in finding the 
hiding-places of the others, and in endeavor- 
ing to touch those who are discovered before 
they reach the goal. All that are touched*by 
the catcher and by those he has caught, must 
assist in finding the others, and the last one 


OUT-DOOR SPORTS. 
BLANK BLADDER. 


tagged becomes the catcher in the next game. 
The players may leave their hiding-places 
when they choose, and may use such strate- 
gems as may enable them to elude the 
catchers and safely reach the goal. 

Some of the players, when the bounds of 
the play-ground are large, are apt to find 
hiding-places not readily discovered, and such 
are liable to be chased, at last, by the full 
company of catchers. When this is the case, 
the race for the goal is very exciting. 

The limits to which the players may go 
ought always to be determined before the 
play begins. 

Few plays will wear better than this, and 
in the whole range of games that has come 
under our notice, we know of none that affords 
so much unexceptionable sport. 


2@7~ Near Bangor, Maine, a blackbird has 
taken up his quarters among a flock of sheep. 
Ile hops from thé back of one to that of 
another during the day, picking out the ticks, 
and at night perches on a rafter of the shed 
in which the flock are housed. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


Hints For HousEKEEPERS.—If the covers of 
sofas and chairs are dirty, they may be cleansed 
without being removed, by first washing them 
over with warm water and soap, rubbed over 
them with a flannel; then, before they are dry, 
sponge them over with a strong solution of salt 
and water,in which a small quantity of gall 
has been mixed. The windows of the room 
should be opened, so as to secure a perfect dry- 
ing, and the colors and freshness of the articles 
will be restored. Floor-cloths may be cleaned 
with a mixture of magnesia, only milk-warm, 
followed by warm water, in the same manner 
that carpets are cleaned. They should be 
rubbed with a dry flannel] till nearly dried, then 
again wet over with a sponge dipped in milk, 
and immediately dried and rubbed with a 
flannel till the polish is restored. This is a 
process much to be preferred to that of rubbing 
the cloth with wax, which leaves it sticky and 
liable to retain dust and dirt for a long time. 
Very hot water should never be used in clean- 
ing floor-cloths, as it brings off the paint. 
Cleaning mirrors and polished steel articles is 
an easy operation when rightly understood. 
The greatest care should be taken in cleaning 
a mirror to use only the softest articles, lest the 
glass should be scratched. It should first be 
dusted with a feather brush, then washed over 
with a sponge dipped in spirits to remove the 
fiy-spots; after this it should be dusted with 
the powder-blue in a thin muslin bag, and 
finally polished with an old silk handkerchief. 
Polished steel articles, if rubbed every morning 
with leather, will ‘not become dull or rusty; 
but if the rust has been suffered to gather, it 
must be immediately removed by covering the 
steel with sweet oil, and allowing it to remain 
on for two days; then sprinkle it over with 
finely-powdered, unslaked lime, and rub it with 
polishing leather. 

Bovrition—Is the common soup of France, 
and is in use in almost every French family. 
Put into an earthen stock-pot in the proportion 
of one pound of beef to one quart of cold water. 
Place it on the side of the fire, and let it become 
slowly hot. By so doing, the fibre of the meat 
is enlarged, the gelatine is dissolved, and the 
savorous parts of the meat are diffused through 
the broth. When the object is simply to make 
a good, pure-flavored beef broth, part of the 
shin or leg will answer the purpose, adding 
some vegetables, and letting it stew four.or five 
hours; but if the meat is to be eaten, the rump 
or leg-of-mutton piece should be used. 


BEEFSTEAK Pre.— Procure two pounds of 
rumpsteaks, which cut into slices half an inch 
thick, and season well with pepper and salt; 
dip each piece into flour, and lay them in a 
small pie-dish, finishing the top in the form of 
a dome; add a wineglassful of water, then have 
ready half a pound of plain paste, cut off a 
small piece, which roll into a band, and lay 
round the edge of the dish, having previously 
wetted it with a paste-brush dipped in water, 
then roll out the remainder of the paste to 


about the size of the dish, damp the band of | 


paste upon the dish, and lay the other piece 
over; make a hole with a knife at the top, press 
the edges evenly down with your thumbs, trim 
the pie round with a knife, egg over the top 
with a paste-brush, and ornament it with the 
trimmings of the paste, according to fancy; 
bake it rather better than an hour in a mode- 
rate oven, and serve either hot or cold. 


Famity Give.—Crack the glue and put it 
in a bottle; add common whiskey; shake up, 
cork tight, and in three or four days it can be 
used, It requires no heating; will keep for 
almost any length of time, and is at all times 
ready to use, cxcept in the coldest of weather, 
when it will require warming. It must be kept 
tight,so that the whiskey will not evaporate, 
The usual corks or stoppers should not be used, 
It will become clogged. A tin stopper, cover- 
ing the bottle, but fitting as closely as possible, 
must be used, 


Breer Heart.—Let it be thoroughly well 
cooked, and the skin removed. Wipe it dry 
with a clean cloth; stuff it with veal stuffing; 
roast two hours and a quarter. Make a brown 
gravy, as for hare; and serve with the gravy 


‘and currant jelly. The most pleasant way to 


the palate of dressing this dish, is to roast the 
heart for rather less than two hours, let it get 
cold, cut it in pieces,and jug it the same as 
hare, 


axp Ham Pre.—Cut about a pound 
and a half of veal into thin slices, as alsoa 
quarter of a pound of cooked ham; season the 
veal rather highly with white pepper and salt, 
with which cover the bottom of the dish, then, 
lay over a few slices of ham, then the remainder 
of the veal, finishing with the remainder of the 
ham; add a wineglassful of water, and cover 
and bake as directed for beefsteak pie; a bay 
leaf will be an improvement. 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


— Nitro-glycerine, con- 
cerning which so much painfal curiosity has 
lately been excited, is not quite such a novelty 
as has been supposed. It was discovered by 
Sobrero, an Italian chemist, in 1847, and was 
introduced into England at least as far back 
as 1851. In that year we find one Dr. J. E. de 
Vry describing its properties to the British 
Association then assembled at Ipswich, and 
astounding the meeting with its terrible powers, 
made manifest by placing a drop on a piece of 
paper and striking it with a hammer. Itisa 
harmless-looking liquid, of yellowish brown 
color, and slightly sweet aromatic flavor; if 
swallowed, it produces violent headaches. To 
manufacture it the chemist takes strong nitric 
and sulphuric acid, and mixes therewith ordi- 
nary glycerine, afterwards stirring the mixture 
with water, when the destructive fluid is pre- 
cipitated as a heavy oil. Nobel, a Swedish en- 
gineer, first applied it to blasting purposes in 
1864, and now it is so used in all parts of the 
world, 

Tne Usrt or Paper.—Thero is a church 
actually existing near Bergen, Prussia, which 
can contain nearly one thousand persons. It 
iscircular within, octagonal without. The re- 
lievos outside, and the statues within; the roof, 
the ceiling, the Corinthian capitals, are all of 
papier-mache, rendered waterproof by satura- 
tion in vitriol, lime-water, whey and white of 
egg. We have not yet reached this audacity in 
our use of paper; but it should not surprise us, 
inasmuch as we employ the same material in 
private houses, in steamboats, and in some 
public buildings, instead of carved decorations 
and plaster cornices. When Frederick II. of 
Prussia set up a limited papier-mache manu- 
factory at Berlin, in 1765, he little thought that 
paper cathedrals might, within a century, 
spring out of his snuff-boxes, by the sleight-of- 
hand of art. 


A BRILLIANT INVENTION.—A brilliant Cali- 


A NARROW Escapr.—Last spring, while the 
George’s fleet were on the Bank, one of the 
fishing vessels broke adrift, and came rapidly 
down toward another. Collision appeared in- 
evitable, and certain death to all on board 
would surely follow. The captain of the drift- 
ing craft shouted, “ Cut away, and I'll pay for 
the cable and anchor!” Inthe midst of the 
excitement and danger, and just as the captain 
was about to comply with the order, one of the 
crew hallooed out, “ Don’t do it, captain, unless 
he will give it to you in writing!” The captain 
was so struck aback that he waited a moment, 
in order to comprehend the matter, and just 
then the schooner went by them without strik- 
ing. The very idea of alluding to pen and ink 
under such circumstances exhibited a degree of 
coolness most remarkable, and the captain and 
all hands enjoyed a laugh over it, although 
just escaping from the very jaws of destruction. 


Form oF GREEtING.— What is the most 
friendly? Not that of the Portuguese, whose 
“ May you live a thousand years!” is exagger- 
ated, and lacks sincerity. Nor that of the 
Oriental, “May your shadow never be less!” 

*whichi is pompous. Nor the French salute, 
which is too greasy. Nor the Englishman’s 
“ How d'ye do?” which is ugly. For real grace 
of expression—for a perfect indication of perfect 
friendship—we must look to the courtly cus- 
tom of a savage nation. When Captain Cook 
visited Huaheine, the king of the country pro- 
posed, as a mark of amity, to exchange names 
with the illustrious navigator. Thenceforth 
King Oree was called Cookee, and the captain 
was known as Oree during the rest of his stay 
in the island, 


A GorGED Rat.—£sop might have made a 
fable with a moral out of an incident which 
happened in California not long since. A rat, 
hungering for animal food, squeezed through 
the bars of a cage in which was a canary, seized 
and devoured him. But he ate so greedily, and 


fornian has invented a new method of pro# gorged himself to such an extent, that he could 


pelling vessels, He connects three boats 
together in a line, and expects the two on the 
ends, by the rise and fall of the waves, to move 
tho machinery in the central vessel, which 
shall propel all three. The beauty of this 
would be that a vessel having this “ impreve- 
ment” would go faster in a heavy sea; but 
what would be the result in acalm? Perhaps 
miniature waves might be produced by rocking 
the boats. 


not get out of the cage before the master of 
the house appeared and punished the intruder 
with death. ‘ 

Cempustion.—Red ink came 
near furnishing a case of spontaneous com- 
bustion in Wisconsin a few days ago. A pile 
of paper printed with it, exposed to no external 
heat, became so hot that it blistered a printer's 
hand in separating the sheets. 
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FACTS AND FANCIES. 


THE JUDGE AND THE LAWYER.—The present 
Judge Kent, of New York, a son of the illus- 
trious commentator, while travelling upon the 
circuit, put up on one occasion for the night at 
the hotel of a small town through which his 
route lay. The chief lawyer of the place, hear- 
ing of the arrival of this bright light of his pro- 
fession, thought the least he could do was to 
attempt to entertain him. So he walked into 
the reading-room, where the judge, in the dig- 
nity of blue spectacles and magnificent ruffles, 
was perusing the newspapers. 

Lawyer—‘ Hem! Good-evening, judge!” 

Judge—* Good-evening, sir!” 

Lawyer—‘ Judge—hem! Suppose we take a 
game of billiards?” : 

Judge (astonished and speaking very slowly) 
—“TI never play billiards, sir.” 

Lawyer—“Ah! well, ninepins; what do you 
say to ninepins, sir?”’ 

Judge—“* I never play ninepins, sir.” 

Lawyer—‘* O! then we'll have a game of all- 
fours.” 

Judge— (turning pale and speaking emphat- 
ically)—“I never engage in any game—in any 
game whatever, sir.” 

Lawyer—‘ Eh! what? 
(taking the judge familiarly by the arm); “I'll 
stand the drinks. Brandy and water, or gin?” 

Judge (becoming pale)—“I never drink, sir.’ 

Lawyer (in the blankest amazement)—* What 
a confoundedly overrated man you are!” The 
disappointed subaltern retires in disgust. 


JEFFERSON'S Fippte.—The wife of Thomas 
Jefferson was Mrs, Martha Skelton, a rich 
widow, twenty-three at her second nuptials. 
She was of good family, beautiful, accomplished 
and greatly admired. The story went that two, 
among the many suitors for her hand, going 
severally to her house on the same errand, to 
learn their fate from her decision, met in the 
hall, where they heard her playing on the 
harpsichord, and singing a love-song, accom- 
panied by Jefferson's voice ‘and violin. Some- 
thing in the song, or the manner of the singing, 
satisfied both wooers of the folly of their hopes, 
and they withdrew. The statesman was fond 
of his violin. When his paternal home was 
_burned, he asked, “Are all the books de- 
stroyed?” “Yes, massa,” was the reply, “dey 
is; but we saved de fiddle.” 


A “Por Corn” Story.—A correspondent 
gives us the following “cold weather item.” 


A gentleman from recently called at an 
office in that place, during the afternoon, and 


Well, no matter”, 


spent some time in social converse. In thestil] 
small] hours of the night, the proprietor of the 
establishment was roused from his slumbers 
by his visitor of the afternoon, who had left a 
package in the office whieh it was necessary he 
should obtain. He was sent to the house of 
another gentleman connected with the estab- 
lishment, who was in turn aroused, but also 
dreaded exposure in a cold night, and sent his 
visitor to still another attache, who accommo- 
datingly donned his garments and proceeded 
to the office, where the valuable package was 
secured, and proved to be one of “ pop corn!” 


PROFITING BY EXPERIENCE.—On one occa- 
sion Lorenzo Dow, while preaching, took the 
liberty of denouncing a rich man in the com- 
munity, recently deceased. The result was an 
arrest, a trial for slander, and imprisonment in 
the county goal. After Lorenzo got out of this 
“limbo,” he announced that, in spite of this (in 
his opinion) unjust punishment, he should 
preach at a given time a sermon about “ another 
rich man.” The populace were greatly excited, 
and a crowded audience greeted his appear 
ance, With great solemnity he opened the 
Bible, and read, “And there was another rich 
man, who died and went to—” then stopped 
short, and seemed to be suddenly impressed. 
“Brethren, I shall not mention the place this 
rich man went to, for fear he has some relatives 
in this congregation who will sue me for defa- 
mation of character.” The effect on the assem- 
bled multitude was irresistible, and he made 
the impression permanent by taking another 
text, and never alluding to the subject again. 


Quiet Sarcasm.—In the days of the late 
Justice Butterfield, who was a man of dry wit 
as well as extensive attainmentin law, Chicago 
had a citizen who, to the great professions of 
piety, added the natural characteristics of eager 
money-getting. He was really a hard-faced 
man, who was never known fo miss a chance ~ 
to squeeze a debtor or make a sharp bargain. 

~He “got his pile,” and was about to return to 
the State from whence he came, when he made 
@ parting visit to Mr. Butterfield, who was his 
attorney. At the close of the call, he took Mr. 
B.’s proffered hand in both his own, and in & 
trembling voice said: 

“ Mr, Butterfield, my dear friend, let me hope 
tha when I am gone, in the anxiety for the 
things of this world, you will not forget the 
higher interests of the life everlasting.” 

“Thank you kindly. Thank you,” said Mr. 
B., seizing both Brother W.’s hands in his own, 
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and modulating his voice to suit the occasion; 
“and let me hope that, when you are gone, you 
will not, brother, neglect the things of this 
world, in looking out for the world to come!” 
The quietness of sarcasm was more effectual 
than a broadside from a sloop-of-war. Before 
he left town, Brother W. employed another 
attorney to attend to his few unsold corner lots, 


AN EXTRA ARTICLE WANTED FOR A SMALL 
Priczr.—Dr, Rice, when at the head of the 
theological seminary in Prince Edwards, Va., 
was requested by the people of one of the out- 
parishes to send them a minister. They want- 
ed one who could visit a good deal, for their 
former minister neglected that, and they want- 
ed to bring that up. They wanted a man of 
very gentlemanly deportment, for some thought 
a great deal of that. And so they went on de- 
scribing a perfect minister. The last thing 
they mentioned was—they gave their last min- 
ister $350; but if the doctor would send them 
such a man as they had described, they would 
raise another $50, making it $400. Dr. Rice 
immediately replied, advising them to send for 
Dr. Dwight, in heaven, as he did not know any 
one on earth that would suit them. 


or Cowarps.—Ex-Governor Curtin, 
of Pennsylvania, relates this little anecdote of 
the Rev. Thomas P. Hunt, the veteran temper- 
ance orator, well known in the early history of 
the Wyoming Valley. He is an eccentric and 
rather quick-witted man, During our late war 
he enlisted in one of the regiments of infantry 
raised in the famous old valley, and served as 
chaplain. On ene occasion, when, in the fiercest 
of battle, a major rode up in front of the regi- 
ment, and seeing Father Hunt at the head of 
tho ranks, inquired: 

“Chaplain, what are you doing there?” 

The reverend warrior instantly replied: 


“ Cheering the hearts of the brave, and watch- 


ing the heels of the cowards !” 
A characteristic reply, and admirably told 
by the ex-governor. 


Too GOOD TO BE LosTt.—At a recent election 
in the State of New York, a lad presented him- 
self at the polls to claim the benefit of the 
elective franchise, 

Feeling a deep interest in a favorite candi- 
date, the father, who was evidently opposed to 
the boy’s preference, stood at the ballot-box, 
and challenged his right to vote, on the ground 
of his not being of age. The young man de- 
clared that he was twenty-one years old; that 
he knew it, and that he insisted upon his right. 
The father becoming indignant, and wishing, 
as the saying is, “to bluff him off” before the 
judges, said: 


“Now, Bob, will you stand up there and con- 
tradict me? Don’t I know how old you are? 
‘Wasn't I there?” 

Bob looked his contempt for the old man’s 
speech, as he hastily replied: 

“Thunderation! s’pose you was? Wasn't I 
there too?” 

This settled the sire, and in went the scion’s 
vote, 


NoT ALWAYS FLATTERING TO BE LEFT ALONE. 
They never shoot us,” said an old crow toa 
partridge, which, after a flight of terror from a 
murderous gun, had escaped to a quiet spot 
where some crows were feeding. She did not 
answer, but cowered beneath the long grass, 
still panting with alarm, 

“T say,” said the old crow, sidling up to her, 
“they never attempt to shoot us.” 

“Don't they?” said the partridge. 

“No; I can't think why. We are very hand- 
some, and very useful, and highly respectable. 
I can’t think why they let us alone, and are so 
fond of shooting you,” said the old crow, with 
an inquisitive look, - 

“Ah! I didn’t know there was any difficulty 
about it. Are you not carrion?” said the par- 
tridge. 

“Caw! caw!” said the old crow; “that didn’t 
strike me!” 


MINOR JOKES, 


The new process of cooking by gas stoves is 
one of the latest triumphs of gas-tronomy. 

A man who had a scolding wife being asked 
what he did for a living, replied that he kept a 
hot house. 

Why is a prosy preacher like the middle of a 
wheel? Because the fellows round him are 
tired. 

Diggory says he always respects old age, ex- 
cept when some one sticks him with a pair of 
tough chickens. 

A woman begins to have a great antipathy 
to dates when she finds herself out of date. 

Why is an offering like a matrimonial en- 
gagement? Because it begins with an offer 
and ends with a ring. 

“Ah, Pat,” said a discontented hod-carrier, 
“don’t take up this mode of life. It has too 
many ups and downs in it.” 

_ A young eeclesiastic having asked of his 
bishop permission to preach, the latter replied, 
“T do not forbid you to do so, but nature does.” 

Abernethy used to tell his pupils that all 
human diseases sprang from two causes, stuffing 
and fretting. 

Often the “fastest” young women are most 
easily overtaken by the galloping consumption. 
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After a desperate conflict the boot is on, but the stove is over, and 0 is the furniture. 


| STRUGGLING WITH A WET BOOT. 
| Mr. McArdle, in his desperate attempts to pull on a wet boot, steps on the cat's tail, and receives a token 
; of her disapproval. 
i me Mr. McArdle becomes resigned, and contemplates with Christian calmness his foot and boot. 
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